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“Robert Orr Chippertk eld. 


Author of ‘‘Unseen Hands,’ 


CHAPTER I. 


WHERE THE BROOK TURNED. 


Jimmie Vail’s uncle Phin- 
eas hadn’t given him a pair 
of skates for Christmas, and 
if he hadn’t been laid up for 

than a month thereafter with 
imenstes, he would not have chosen that 
early February morning to steal away 
to the pond on the Willow Brook es- 
tate, and discovered that which was to 
make him for a space the most impor- 
tant | small personage in all Sunnymead. 


Hj 
i 


more 


is discovery did not please him; as 


a matter of fact, it frightened him so 
lat he dropped the shining new skates 
and scurried like a hunted rabbit 


etc. 


through the frozen hedge and out upon 
the hard-packed snow of the highroad. 
His mother’s dingy little 
tage, together with its chicken 
and pigsty and narrow strip of 
truck garden, elbowed for 
tween the stately country homes of two 


brown cot- 
cOOps 

bare 
space be- 


of the village’s wealthiest commuters, 
and thither Jimmie’s thin legs carried 
him as fast as they could travel. 


It was not until he was well within 
the gate, however, that he lifted up 


his voice. 


“Ma! Oh, ma, come quick!” 
Mrs. Myrtilla Vail had appeared in 
the doorway with a pail of hot water 


to clean off the porch steps. She sur 


veyed him with ominous disapproval. 
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“T thought I sent you out to feed 
them pigs,” she observed. “It’s most 
school time and 

“Ma-a! Up at the Latimers’ place, 
lyin’ down by the pond with biood all 
*‘round!” = Jimmie’s breath came in 
gasps, and his eyes seemed protruding 
from his head. ‘C’me on an’ see him!” 

“Whatever are you talking about?” 
Mrs. Vail put down the pail. “What's 
up by the pond, and what were you 
doing there?” 

“A man with a big fur coat on!’ 
Jimmie ignored the final question. 
“He’s lyin’ with his face in the snow 
and there’s somethin’ that looks like 
blood! Ma, I don’t feel very well.” 

Jimmie sat down suddenly on the 
lowest step, but his mother bent ever 
and shook him vigorously. 

“You just tell me what you mean! 
I never saw such a boy! Is some- 
body sick? Did you speak to him or 
touch him?” 

“No, ’m. I was comin’ along an’ I 
seen him, an’—an’ then I 
didn’t move nor nothin’ !”’ 

Mrs. Vail stepped past him 
swiftly down to the gate as the milk 
wagon with a whining 
creak of wheels in the fresty air. 

“Sam, you been up to the 
mers’ ?” 

“No, Mis’ Vail, I didn’t stop.” The 
shock-headed youth pulled up with a 
jerk. “They got a lot of fancy cews 
of their own. Why? What’s the 
trouble?” 

“T don’t know as there’s any.” She 
hesitated. “Jimmie may be telling fibs 
again, but he says he’s just been up 
by the Latimers’ pond and there’s a 
man lying there with his face all blood. 
The man didn’t move and Jimmie ran 


ran. He 
and went 
approached 


Lati- 


away.” 
“Golly! 
there and see! 
Without waiting for a second invita- 
tion Mrs. Vail drew the old coat which 
had belonged to her late husband more 


I’m going right back up 
Vant to come along?” 


closely about her and climbed sturdily 
up over the wheel. 

“You come along, too, Jimmie, and 
show us where you found the man, and 
if you’re telling a story I'll ’tend to 
you!” she called. “Hurry, now!” 

Jimmie scrambled up beside her, and 
Sam turned short in the road and 
whipped up the horse. 

“Who was it?” he asked. 
guess he’s hurt bad?” 

“T dunno. I don’t wanna look at him 
again. I was up there just to—to— 
um!” Jimmie remembered all at once 
what he had left in his hurried flight. 
“Just to hide my skates so’s I could 
get ‘em easy after school, an’ I seen 
him with the blood all over!” 

Repetition was dulling his fastidiorfs 
sensibilities ; he amplified his story with 
evident relish. 

“There’s an awful lot of blood, Mis- 
ter Jenks, and he’s got his face down 
in it, like he’d been lyin’ there foi 
That’s the place I went in; there where 
the hedge is gone!” 

He slipped down before the wagon 
stopped and led the way through the 
gap in the hedge around empty flower 
beds and clumps of skeleton shrubbery 
to the artificial pond, which lay like a 
sheet of glass fringed with naked wil- 
lows. 

Just on the edge of the bank among 
the stark trees a figure lay sprawled 
face downward. The voluminous 
greatcoat which enveloped it lay spread 
out like the wings of some huge, fallen 
bird, and the limbs which protruded 
from beneath it were twisted in a man- 
ner which would have seemed grotesque 
save for a certain strange rigidity that 
lent them dignity, and for the spread- 
ing blotch of brown that stained the 
the spot where the head 


“Do you 


ver, 


snow about 
rested. 

Mrs. Vail drew back gasp 
and Jimmie took a gingerly step or two 
forward, but Sam Jenks advanced to 
the prone figure and, seizing the shoul- 


with a 
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ders, turned it over with a mighty 
wrench. 
“It’s Gilbert Latimer 
gosh!” he exclaimed. 
“He isn’t dead!’ Mrs. Vail ap- 
proached, pushing the reluctant Jimmie 
“You don’t think he’s dead, 


himself, by 


aside. 
Sam?” 

“Dead as a doornail! MHe’s frozen 
solid! Look where his forehead’s all 
smashed in!” Sam’s ruddy counte- 
nance had paled, but his eyes snapped 
wih excitement. ‘Mis’ Vail, you run 
up to the house and tell the folks. 
No fall on the snow, even if there is 
lumps of ice underneath, could have 
stove his head in that way. I’m going 
for the constable just as fast as I can 
get over the road!” 

“I wanna go with you! I don’t 
wanna stay here!’ wailed Jimmie, un- 
nerved, 

“Hitch on, then.” Sam ran for the 
wagon and called back over his shoul- 
der: “I'll be back in no time, Mis’ 
Vail.” 

But Mrs. Vail was already halfway 
across the white expanse of the lawn, 
ignoring the winding driveway that of- 
fered a more devious route to the old 
colonial house whose stanch pillars 
showed between the gnarled gray 
trunks of the trees which surrounded 
it. 

She hurried up the shallow porch 
steps and lifted the brass knocker, let- 
ting it fall with a clanging jar. It 
reverberated upon the still, frost-laden 
air. As the clamor died away brisk 
footsteps sounded within and a smug- 
faced manservant opened the door. 

“Mr. Latimer—he’s been hurt! 
He’s lying down by the pond!” Mrs. 
Vail announced breathlessly. 

The butler eyed in some disdain her 
disheveled bare head the rough 
ister drawn about her ample form. 

“Impossible, ma’am!” His tone was 
calmly aloof. “Mr. Latimer is away.” 

“What is it, Bangs?” A clear, flute- 


and 
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like voice sounded from the rear of the 
hall and a young woman came forward. 
She was clad in a violet gown of some 
soft, clinging material banded with 
dark fur; the pale gold of her hair 
glowed in the shaft of wintry sun which 
came through the bay window. “Why, 
you are a neighbor of ours, aren’t 
you?” 

“Ves, ma’am,” Mrs. Vail stammered. 
“T live down the road a piece. My little 
boy found a man lying by your pond, 
and the milkman says it’s Mr. Latimer 
and that he’s—he’s hurt bad!” 

Somehow she could not say 
with those calm blue eyes gazing into 
her face, but the agitation in her man- 
ner communicated itself to the other 
woman and two slim hands flew to the 
violet-covered breast. 

“There must be some mistake! Mr. 
Latimer went to town last night!” 
Mrs. Latimer caught herself up. 
‘Bangs, is Sidney or Henry in the 
house ?” 

“Yes, madam. They are both having 
their breakfast in the kitchen,” the but- 
ler replied. 

“Tell them to go at once and sce 
what the trouble is, and if some one 
is hurt have him brought to the house,” 
she directed. Then turning once more 
to her visitor she added: “Won’t yout 
come into the library and warm your- 
self? There is a fire there, and you 
must be cold. It was good of you to 
run up to——” 

“But it’s Mr. Latimer!” Mrs. Vail 
burst out. “Aren’t you coming to see? 
He’s got on that fur coat I’ve often 
seen him drive past in, on his way to 
the station and—and Sam Jenks has 
gone for the constable.” 

“The constable!” Mrs. Latimer 
whispered. The butler had departed 
upon his errand, and as the two women 
faced each other Mrs. Vail could see 
that the other was controlling herself 
“Why? Surely 


‘ 


‘dead” 


by a visible effort. 
you don’t mean 
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“Whoever he is, ma’am, he’s dead!” 
Mrs. Vail cried. “I couldn‘t tell you 
right out flat, but he has fallen down 
or—or been hit on the head with some- 
thing. There, ma’am, don’t!” 

For Mrs. Latimer had wavered and 
clutched at the back of a tall cathedral 
chair for support. The next instant 
she had recovered herself and, turning, 
tore open the door of a closet beneath 
the staircase and dragged out a great 
fur cloak. 

“Come!” she breathed as she strug- 
gled into it. “Come quickly! You 
must show me where he was found!” 

Her slender fingers felt like bands 
of steel as she gripped Mrs. Vail’s 
plump arm. The latter glanced down 
at the other‘s feet. 

“You’ve only got them thin slippers 
on!” 

“What does it matter?” There was 
a rising note of hysteria now in the 
younger woman’s tones and her eyes 
glowed feverishly. “It cannot be Mr. 
Latimer! But I must see—I must 
know !” 

As they hastened down the driveway 
two men hurrying before them disap- 
peared into the thick growth of willows 
which screened the pond from their 
view and a distant shout came from the 
highroad beyond. 

“That’s Sam Jenks!” Mrs. Vail 
panted. “Maybe I hadn’t ought to 
have gotten you out here, Mis’ Latimer. 
Maybe you'd ought to have waited in 
the house.” 

But Mrs. Latimer had dropped her 
arm and sped lightly forward, vanish- 
ing between the stunted willows. The 
other followed, stumbling over the 
frozen hummocks of snow. 

When she reached the scene of the 
tragedy she found two men standing be- 
side the rigid figure on the ground. 
One was tall and lanky, with a chauf- 
feur’s cap pushed far back on his dark, 
curly head, and the other of middle 
age, thickset and stooping, with his 


shock of grizzled hair bare to the winds. 
Mrs. Latimer stood a little apart as 
though turned to stone, staring down 
at the still form, and the snow about 
her was no whiter than her face. 

“Ts it’—Mrs. Vail appealed to the 
young man with the cap—‘“is it Mr. 
Latimer ?” 

“Tt’s him all right!” he responded 
in a stunned fashion. “And I drove 
him to the station myself last night! 
I feel as if I was seeing things. He’s 
a goner, Henry!” 

The thickset man nodded gravely and 
turned as a sound of excited masculine 
voices came from the direction of the 
highroad and three more men_ burst 
through the thicket of shrubbery with 
the ubiquitous Jimmie in tow. 

Sam Jenks led the way, followed by 
the constable, Wex Price, and a third 
man, whom Mrs. Vail had never seen 
before, brought up the rear. He was 
a brisk, clean-cut, boyish-looking young 
man with sparkling blue eyes and just 
the hint of a scar above one brow, and 
after the first glimpse of the prone fig- 
ure he paused in the background, tak- 
ing in the scene before him with a 
lightning glance which seemed to miss 
no detail. 

“Jimmie, come here!” 
called peremptorily, and 
proached the other woman. 

‘Mis’ Latimer, it won’t do any good 
for you to stay here now, you know. 
They'll bring him up to the house in 
a few minutes. Do you want me to 
go back with you? Is there anything 
I can do?” 

Mrs. Latimer shook her head 
dumbly and wrenched her eyes away 
from her husband’s stark form. They 
were dry and tearless and very bright, 
and her blanched lips moved, but no 
sound came from them. 

The two latest comers had knelt by 
the body and now the constable rose 
and turned to her, jerking off his moth- 
eaten seal cap. 


Mrs. Vail 
then ap- 
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“You're Mrs. Latimer?” he asked 
huskily, his fat face red with excite- 
ment and importance. “You identify 
this—this man as your husband ?” 

She shuddered and passed one hand 
over her face. 

“Yes. I’—her breath came in a sob- 
bing gasp—‘‘I cannot understand! He 
left for the city last night. It seems 
impossible, but it is he!” 

“Then I'll ask you to go back to 
your house, ma’am, and wait there till 
I come,’ Constable Price ordered. 
“You take her, Mrs. Vail, and then see 
that Jimmie goes home and stays to 
Don’t have him gabbing 


” 


home! 
around 

“But what is it?’ Mrs. Latimer in- 
terrupted, her gaze returning as though 
fascinated to the body. “What hap- 
pened to my husband? Did he fall and 
strike his head on the ice?” 

“No, ma’am,” the constable replied 
bluntly. “We don’t have to wait for 
the doctor to come and tell us that no 
ice made that wound! He’s_ been 
struck on the head by some heavy, 
sharp instrument. It’s murder, 
ma’am !” 

“Catch her!” The strange young 
man sprang forward, but he was too 
late, for at the word “murder,” Mrs. 
Latimer had swayed and slipped down 
with a soft, silken rustle into the snow. 

“Here! You let me have her!” 
The thickset man strode forward. 
“lm Henry Eaves, the gardener; I'll 
take her up to the house. It’s a pity 
you couldn’t have broken it to her a 
little easier!” 

He spoke with rough compassion and, 
stooping, gathered the slender figure up 
in his long arms and started for the 
driveway. His companion prepared to 
follow, but the constable stopped him. 

“You're the chauffeur, ain’t you?’ 
spoke up 

“He? 


“sure he is,” Sam Jenks 
before the other could reply. 
been down to my brother’s garage more 


than once since they come here.” 
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“What’s your name?” The constable 
ignored the interruption. 

“Sidney Curry,” the other responded. 
“Gee, this is fierce, isn’t it? How’d he 
get back here? I drove him to the sta 
tion last night to catch the eight-fifty 
and left him on the platform with his 
bag in his hand. He said he’d phone 
out from town and leteme know when 
to meet him to-day. How d’you s’pose 
he got back here, and what happened 
to him? He hadn’t been robbed, for 
there’s his stickpin.” 

He halted suddenly, and Constable 
Price observed : 

“So the phone’s been put in? Well, 
you go up to the house, Curry, and 
call up Sheriff Pettingill, Sunnymead 
four-six, and ‘Doc’ Hale, number one- 
eight. Tell ’em to get right up here, 
that there’s been murder done! How 
many do the Latimers employ round 
the place, inside and out?” 

“Well, there’s me and Henry and 
Bangs, the butler; that’s three. Then 
there’s the cook Virgie and Ruth and 
Mrs. Latimer’s maid Maggie. 
That’s all now because the family has 
just moved in, but the boss was saying 
only yesterday that he was going to hire 
two or three more gardeners when the 
frost breaks, and a mechanician to help 
me round the garage. He'd bought two 
new cars and I guess they expected to 
entertain a lot this summer. Who do 
you s’pose slugged him like that?” 

“That’s what I’m here to find out,” 
the constable retorted. “You hustle up 
to the house now and get those mes- 
sages through and tell the butler and 
the gardener and all the hired girls that 
them there when the sheriff 


own 


{[ want 
comes.” 
The chauffeur gave a final 
glance at the body of his late employer 
and then hurried off up the drive. 

“I could have got the coroner and 
the sheriff for you just as well, Wex,” 
Sam Jenks remarked. 

“And stopped to tell every last 


dazed 


oul 
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on the way!” snapped the constable. 
“We don’t want anybody here tracking 
up the snow and getting in the way, 
but s’pose there’ll be a crowd here be- 
fore we know it!” 

“Ain’t you going to move him?” 
asked Sam with an averted glance at 
the body. 

“Not till the coroner gets here.” 
The constable turned ostentatiously to 
the young man with the scar. “Didn’t 

xpect to run into something right in 
your own line out here in the country, 
did you, Mr. Odell?” 

Sergeant Barry Odell of the homicide 
bureau of the New York police depart- 
ment smiled the sunny Irish smile which 
had brought him more confidants than 
the notorious ‘third degree.’ 

“City or country, it’s all the same 
as long as people think and feel alike 
and are governed by the same motives,” 
he replied. “I have no business here 
officially, I know, but I’m glad I came. 
It’s too bad the snow has frozen so 
solidly in the last four days; if it were 
fresh and soft the footprints alone 
might have told the story, but I don’t 
think our friend here put up much of 
a fight.” 

He was nosing about the spot where 
the body lay. The other two men 
watched him curiously. 

“Never did take much stock in foot- 
prints myself.” The constable stamped 
and beat his hands together, for 
the cold was penetrating. ‘We've got 
to find out why Mr. Latimer came back 
from the station instead of taking his 
train, and what he was doing down 
here away off from the main drive. Do 
you s’pose he was knocked on the head 
somewheres else and carried here?” 

Sergeant Odell shook his head. 

“No. You can see where his heels 
cut through the crust on the snow here 
when he spun halfway round and then 
But I forgot 
foot- 


crumpled and dropped. 


—you don’t take any stock in 


” prints. 


I wonder what became of his 
bag.” 

“What bag?” 

“The chauffeur said he left him 
standing on the station platform with 
his bag in his hand,” Odell reminded 
the other. 

“By George, that’s so!” The con- 
stable glanced hurriedly about him. 
“Maybe it was done for robbery. 
Maybe somebody was after something 
he had in that bag. But what do you 
s’pose he was hit with? It might have 
been a hatchet, by the looks ef that 
gash in his forehead.” 

Mrs. Vail and Jimmie had long since 
moved off down the road, and Sam 
Jenks’ horse was nibbling patiently at 
the frosted hedge while Sam _ himself 
still stood gaping in awed fascination 
at the detective sergeant from the city. 
Now he roused himself to volunteer 
a suggestion. 

“Couldn't 
could it?” 

“What anchor?’ The _ constable 
rounded on him. “I thought you’d gone 
along on your route, Sam!” 

Sam ignored the hint and_ pointed 
with a mittened hand to an ice-coated 
rowboat drawn up on the edge of the 
pond a few feet away. 

“That there. There’s a rusted old 
anchor in the bow of it, and the rope’s 
broke. I saw it while you were talkin’ 
to Mis’ Latimer.” 

“T was going to have a look at that 
rowboat myself in a minute,” the con- 
stable remarked in a _ vexed _ tone. 
“Who’s that coming down the road? 
Land, I s’pose the whole town’ll be 
here before a body can turn around!” 

“It’s Doc Hale’s car,” Sam an- 
nounced, and he made for the gap in 
the hedge as the constable turned to 
the boat. A small anchor lay in the 
seat at its bow, with a few inches of 
frayed, brittle rope attached to it, and 
as he picked it up he saw that the tip 


have been that anchor, 
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of one fluke was stained a dull brown 
over the frost which glazed it. 

“Look here, Mr. Odell!’ he called. 
“What do you make of this?” 

But he received no answer. Some 
thirty feet away in a thick clump of 
holly trees the sergeant was gazing re- 
flectively at something which he had 
plucked from a thorny, low-hanging 
branch. It was a tiny fragment of 
moleskin, a soft, brown bit of fur which 
had evidently been torn from some gar- 
ment im passing. And Mrs, Latimer 
had worn a moleskin coat! 


CHAPTER II. 
AT A QUARTER PAST NINE. 

OHN PETTINGILL, sheriff of 
North Shore County, was a long- 
sparred, cadaverous individual, with a 
straggling sandy mustache just tinged 
with gray, and a mild, drawling voice 
that belied the alert brown eyes and the 

firm set of his square jaw. 

He clambered in a leisurely manner 
out of the coroner’s little red runabout 
and halted before the excited Jenks. 

“What are you doing here, Sam?” 

“I found the body; leastways, Jim- 
mie Vail did, and he told his mother 
and she stopped me as I was going by,” 
Sam began breathlessly. “I brought 
‘em back up here in the milk wagon 
and we found him lying stiff and stark.” 

“Who is it?” the coroner demanded. 
“Who’s dead? A man who called him- 
self ‘Bangs’ telephoned and said there’d 
been an accident up here.” 

“He’s the Latimers’ servant, and it’s 
Mr. Latimer himself that’s dead. Wex 
Price says it’s murder!” 

The coroner, who 
duties of his office with a general 
medical practice, was an elderly man 
and not overagile, but now he turned 
without further words and, scrambling 
over the frozen ditch and up the bank 
beyond, vanished through the hedge. 
But the sheriff paused. 


combined the 


“You haven’t seen anything of Barry 
Odell, have you, Sam? You know the 
young man from the city who is visit- 
ing me? I wanted to bring him along, 
but I couldn’t find him anywhere.” 

“You mean that police fellow?” 
Sam grinned. “He’s here already. He 
was taiking with the constable outside 
the county clerk’s office and they both 
came back with me in the wagon. I 
went for Wex as soon as I saw the 
body and turned it over, I’ll show you, 
sheriff!” 

“Never mind. You'll be no more 
good on your route for the rest of the 
morning, anyway, Sam, and I want peo- 
ple kept back till we’ve gone over the 
ground,” the sheriff replied. “I'll 
deputize you to stand here and order 
them not to obstruct the road. Letter 
blanket your horse, for there come the 
first lot!” 

A cutter and a ramshackle little car 
were descending the hill from the direc- 
tidn of the village, followed by strag- 
gling groups on foot. Sam Jenks, well 
pleased with the new importance thrust 
upon him, took up his stand in the mid- 
dle of the road while the sheriff turned 
to the gap in the hedge. 

Constable Price met him, anchor in 
hand, and gave him a voluble account 
of what had taken place, and at his 
approach Doctor Hale rose from beside 
the body. 

“Been dead all night, I guess,” he 
announced briefly. “Eight or ten hours, 
anyway. Fracture of the frontal and 
left temporal; it must have taken a pow- 
erful blow with a sharp-edged imple- 
ment to produce such a wound.” 

The sheriff gazed frowningly down 
at the body. 

“Then there’s no chance that he fell, 
striking his forehead?” he asked. 

“Not unless he fell from an airplane 
and landed on the upturned edge of a 
plow!” the coroner retorted. “They’ve 
got a small station truck up at the house 
and the body can be brought down this 
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afternoon for the autopsy, but it’s mur- 
der, all right, John. There’s no way 
Latimer could have done that to him- 
self. Who's this?” 

An angular, middle-aged woman had 
thrust herself through the 
Without so much as a glance at the 
body she addressed them. 

“Is one of you the doctor? 
Latimer’s sick, and Bangs said 

“T'll go right up with you.” Doctor 
Hale turned. ‘Wait till I get my bag; 
it’s in the car.” 

“Who are you?” the sheriff asked. 

“I’m Maggie, Mrs. Latimer’s maid.” 
The woman still kept her face averted 
from the rigid form on the ground, and 
shivered as the biting wind cut through 
her thin black gown. “Bangs is a 
coward; he would not stir a foot, and 
the poor mistress going from one faint- 
ing fit to another! Cook’s in hysterics 
and Ruth’s packing!” 

“Well, she’d better unpack again!” 
the sheriff observed grimly. “Wex, 
give me that anchor and go up to the 
house with this woman and the doctor; 
see that no one leaves it until I come. 
Where’s Barry Odell?” 

“The last I saw of him he was going 
up that way, where the brook turns 
by the holly trees,” the constable re- 
plied. “Look at the tip of that anchor, 
sheriff; do you think P 

“IT haven’t begun to think yet!” re- 
torted the other. “Mind that not a 
soul leaves that house!” 

As the doctor and constable departed 
with the maid, Barry Odell sauntered 
into view. Both hands were in his 
pockets and he was whistling softly to 
himself, but when he saw the sheriff 
he hurried forward. 

“There you are, John! Hope you 
don’t mind my butting in, but I couldn’t 
resist it when me. This 
is bad business, isn’t it?” 

“Glad to have you here; I was look- 
ing for you to bring you along my- 


willows. 


Mrs. 


” 


Price asked 


self,” the sheriff responded heartily. 
“What does it look like to you?” 

Odell shrugged his shoulders. 

“Very pretty little problem,” he re- 
plied. “What do you know of these 
Latimers ?” 

“Not much; they’re strangers here. 
This is the old Hopewell place; they 
bought it a month or so ago and moved 
out from the city. Nobody seems to 
know much about them, and they've 
kept to themselves.” 

“How many are there in the family?” 

“Only Latimer and his wife, I guess; 
at least, if there are any children they 
must be away at school.” The sheriff 
paused. “One or two of the middling 
people have called, so I heard; families 
who have left the city and settled here 
for all the year round. The country- 
club bunch and the old inhabitants have 
both held off because they don’t know 
which crowd the Latimers belong to. 
That’s the talk that’s gone around, any- 
way.” 

“What was Latimer’s business? 
asked Odell. “Does anybody know ?” 

“He was a manufacturer of some- 
thing to do with airplanes; got offices 
in New York and went into town every 
day. Maybe some of the neighbors 
who take the same commuters’ train 
could give us a line on him, if he was 
inclined to be sociable.” John Pettin- 
gill pulled at his ragged mustache 
thoughtfully. “He must have money, 
for old Hopewell held this place at 
twenty-five thousand and | understand 
it’s free and clear of mortgage. Mrs. 
Latimer’s a pretty little woman and he 
wasn’t a bad looker, though quite some 
years older than her, I guess. Wex 
Price found this anchor in that old boat 
there; do you think this is blood on 


2" 


“I’ve been looking for that—or 
something like it!’ Odell took the an- 
chor from his friend and scrutinized 

didn’t expect to find 


it closely. “I 
blood on it, though. Better have the 
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doctor analyze that brown stuff that’s 
caked on the fluke before the coating of 
ice underneath melts and washes it 
off ; it’s cracked already, you see. Un- 
less we can find something else, this 
rather upsets my calculations, John. 
That’s the trouble with theories. I vow 
every time that I’ll never make ’em, 
and then no sooner do I get on a new 
case than I begin to reconstruct it to 
suit myself!” 

He smiled ruefully, and the sheriff 
stared at him. 

“What did you think this had been 
used for, if not to kill Latimer?’ he 
demanded. 

“To crack something harder than his 
skull,” Odell retorted. “I’ve got a 
rather curious thing to show you. I 
suppose you know that Latimer was to 
have gone to the city last night on 
the eight-fifty; the chauffeur Curry 
told us that he left him and his bag 
at the station, and so far that is the 
last we know of any one seeing him. 
Well, I’ve found the bag all right. 
Come this way.” 

He led his companion through the 
cluster of holly trees to where the 
brook turned before it emptied into the 
pond. The ice there was thinner and 
broken by the swift flow of the current 
beneath, Just at the edge a jagged 
hole as big as the bulk of a man’s torso 
had been cut through the crust. On 
the bank lay a tan calfskin week-end 
bag, sodden and already filmed with 
ice. : 

The sheriff’s eyes traveled swiftly 
from it to the hole in the frozen sur- 
face of the brook. 

“You fished for it down there?” He 
paused, adding: “You must have, for 
your arms are wet to the shoulder. Is 
the brook as deep as that there?” 

“Yes. The bank shelves abruptly,” 
Odell responded, glancing down at his 
coat sleeves, which glistened with a 
powdering of frost. “I tried to open 
the bag, but the lock sticks, if it is not 


fastened, and my fingers were too 
numb.” 

“You think whoever dropped it down 
there may have chopped the hole with 
the anchor?” Pettingill took it from 
the other’s hand and weighed it reflec- 
tively. “It’s heavy enough all right, 
and the tip of the fluke is sharp— 
but then what is the brown stain on 
it?” 

“That’s what gets me,” Odell admit- 
ted frankly. “I’ve looked all around, 
and there doesn’t seem to be anything 
else in sight that could have been used 
te break through that ice, but of course 
if that is really frozen blood ’ 

He halted, and a smile broke once 
more over his face. 

“What is it?’ the sheriff inquired 
curiously. 

“Nothing; I’m not sure yet.” The 
younger man turned away. “I don’t 
beileve there is anything more to be 
done here except to take charge of 
the valuables on the body. No one has 
touched it yet but that man Jenks, and 
he only turned it over, I understand.” 

They retraced their steps, and the 
sheriff, kneeling down, removed the 
scarfpin from the vivid tie below the 
still, colorless face and then went rap- 
idly through the pockets, grunting as 
he shifted the rigid body from side to 
side to get at those on the hips. 

“That’s all, I guess; pin, watch and 
fob, key ring, wallet, cigar case, match 
box, and three-sixty in loose change be- 
sides his commutation ticket and _ this 
handful of papers,” he summed up. 
“We can look them over at the house. 
I’ll send down to have his body brought 
up at once.” 

“There’s a ring on his right hand,” 
Odell suggested. 

“That’s so.” The sheriff tugged at 
it and then shook his head. “Can’t get 
it off. He must have worn it a long 
time—you can see how the flesh has 
fattened out around it. Come on up to 
the house now; I want to talk to the 
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servants and to Mrs. Latimgr if she 
is able to be questioned. You carry 
the bag, Barry, and I'll bring the 
anchor.” 

Taking the dead man’s silk hand- 
kerchief he spread it over the mutilated 
face, tucking it behind the head at each 
side, then, turning, led the way to the 
drive. 

As they approached the house Odell’s 
hand went tentatively to his pocket, 
where reposed that fragment of fur, 
but he shook his head. While there 
was the possibility of a simple explana- 
tion of its presence on that holly branch 
he would not speak and prejudice the 
honest but somewhat narrow mind of 
his friend, 

Bangs opened the door for them. 
His pasty face went a shade more pale 
as he recognized the sheriff. 

“Mrs. Latimer cannot see any one, 
sir,’ he began. “This horrible thing 
has broke her down completely and the 
doctor is with her now.” 

“That’s all right; it isn’t Mrs. Lati- 
mer that I want to see just at present,” 
the sheriff interrupted. “I want a 
statement from everybody in this house, 
and I'll begin with you. Take us 
some place where we can talk.” 

The butler hesitated. 

“I don’t know anything at all about 
it, sir!” he protested at length. “Mr. 
Latimer went away last night and that 
is the last anybody here heard till that 
woman came running up to the house.” 

“Never mind; you’ll answer my ques- 
tions,” Pettingill said firmly as he 
placed the anchor on the floor of the 
porch beside the door. “Have you got 
an open fire anywhere? My friend’s 
wet through.” 

The servant’s eyes buiged as they 
rested upon the bag which Odell car- 
ried, but he turned without further 
demur and led the way into a spacious 
library which opened from the center 
hall. It was furnished in black walnut 
of an indeterminate period and hung 
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with gay chintzes, and a wood fire 
crackled cheerily on the wide hearth. 

The sheriff stationed himself with his 
back to it, while Odell seated himself 
at one side and spread out his hands 
to the glowing warmth. Bangs hovy- 
ered uncertainly on the threshold. 

“Come in and shut that door,” Pet- 
tingill ordered. “Now, what is your 
name ?” 

“Alired Bangs, sir. 

“How long have you worked for the 
Latimers ?” 

“Almost a year, sir. Ever since they 
got back from their wedding trip.” 

The sheriff darted a swift glance at 
his companion and then back to the 
man before him. 

“Where did the Latimers live before 
coming here?” 

“In New York. They had an apart- 
ment on Madison Avenue.” The butler 
shifted from one foot to the other. 
have the very best of references, sir. 

“Never mind that. How long have 
the other servants been with the Lati- 
mers ?” 

“Ruth, the housemaid, came the same 
time I did, but they had three cooks 
before they got Virgie, six months 
ago,” Bangs replied. “Sidney Curry, 
the chauffeur, was with Mr. Latimer, 
and Maggie with Mrs. Latimer before 
ever they were married.” 

“Those are all in the houeshold ex- 
cept the family.” 

“All in the household, sir,” the butler 
repeated and then hesitated. “The 
chauffeur sleeps in the garage, of 
course, and then there is Henry Eaves, 
the gardener.” 

“He doesn’t come from 
here,” the sheriff remarked. 

“No, sir. Mr. Latimer engaged him 
in town, but I don’t know where he 
came from. He ain’t sociable-like at 
all, but Mrs. Latimer seems well satis- 
fied with him.” 

There was a sullen significance in 


around 
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his tone which made the sheriff eye him 
sharply. 

“What do you mean by that?’ he 
demanded. 

“Nothing particular, sir. Mrs. Lati- 
mer talks to him a lot, but then he’s in 
full charge of laying out the grounds 
for the spring.” He paused. “Mr, 
Latimer was going to put in green- 
houses and make extensive improve- 
ments, I understand, sir.” 

“Mr. Latimer was a manufacturer, 
wasn’t he?” 

“Yes, sir, of airplanes. He has a fac- 
tory over in Jersey and another in 
Connecticut; that’s why he was away 
so much. He liked to drop in at the 
works when they wasn’t expecting him; 
he was that kind.” There was a re- 
sentful note in the man’s tones but he 
suppressed it quickly. “He’d start out 
at a minute’s notice, the way he did 
last night.” 

“Then he hadn’t planned to go to 
town?” 

“IT don’t think so, sir. At least, I 
didn’t hear him say anything about it 
to Mrs. Latimer when I was serving 
dinner, but then they didn’t talk much.” 

Again there was that odd, significant 
note in his voice as though he could 
have added to his statement, but dis- 
cretion held him back. 

“Do you mean that they’d quar- 
reled?” the sheriff asked bluntly. 

“Oh, no, sir! But Mrs. Latimer is 
the quiet kind and Mr. Latimer is all 
for business—‘was’ I should say!” 
Bangs corrected himself. “He was a 
very positive man with a high temper, 
if I may say so, but it takes two to 
quarrel and Mrs. Latimer never ar- 
gued.” 

“What happened yesterday?”  Pet- 
tingill changed the topic. “Did Mr. 
Latimer receive any message calling 
him to town?” 

He went in on business in 
the morning and came out at his usual 
ime; about half past five. I served 


No, sir. 


dinner at seven and right afterward he 
sent for Sidney and told him to have 
the car at the door at half past eight; 
that he was going to town again. Then 
he and Mrs. Latimer came in here to 
this very room and shut the door and 
talked. I was busy putting the silver 
away, but when Sidney brought the car 
around Mr. Latimer went upstairs 
himself and got his bag and I helped 
him on with his coat at the door. Mrs, 
Latimer didn’t come out of the library 
until after he had gone and then she 
went right up to her room.” 

“Did you see her again last night?” 

The butler hesitated once more. 

“No, sir. She told me as she went 
upstairs that she wouldn’t need any- 
thing more during the evening, but she 
must have gone out somewhere.” 

‘*Gone out!’” the sheriff repeated. 

“Yes, sir. At least, she wasn’t in 
her own rooms a little while after and 
I couldn’t find her anywhere in the 
house. I was in the pantry a little after 
nine when | heard the telephone ring. 
It was a New York call for Mrs. Lati- 
mer and I went up and knocked and 
knocked at her door, but I couldn’t get 
any answer; the extensions haven't 
been put in yet and there is only the 
one phone over there on the writing 
table. I looked in Mr. Latimer’s rooms 
and all over downstairs, but there 
vasn’t any sign of her, so I went back 
and told the person calling she was 
not here.” 

“Do you know who the person was?’ 
Pettingill asked after a second glance 
toward his friend. Odell was staring 
into the fire, however, and seemed lost 
in thought. 

“Yes, sir. 
Doris Agnew. 
best friend.” 

“You told Mrs. 
this morning? 


, 


It was Miss Agnew, Miss 
She is Mrs. Latimer’s 
Latimer of 


What 


the mes- 


sage did she 


says 
“T told Maggie, but she declared that 
Mrs. Latimer had gone straight to her 
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room and to bed!” Bangs sniffed. “I 
knew better for I’d knocked loud 
enough to wake the dead, but there’s 
no use trying to talk to that person} 
I’ve been on the point of giving notice 
more than once on her account, for I’ve 
been boss wherever I’ve worked before 
and looked up to by the other serv- 
ants, but that Maggie thinks she can 
run everything because Mrs. Latimer 
spoils her!” 

“Did Miss Agnew leave any mes- 
sage ?” 

“No, sir. She just said for Mrs, 
Latimer to call her up to-day.” 

“You say this telephone call came at 
a little after nine?” 

“It must have been only two or three 
minutes after, sir, for I was a good 
while knocking at Mrs. Latimer’s door 
and looking in the other rooms and 
when I finally gave it up and went 
back to tell Miss Agnew I took note 
of the time from that clock on the 
mantel just behind you, so that I could 
report when the call was made. It was 
exactly a quarter past nine.” 


CHAPTER III. 
THE CALFSKIN BAG. 

HERE were a few rather interesting 

points in that conversation,” Odell 
commented as the butler withdrew. 

“T didn’t get ’em, if there were,” the 
sheriff confessed. “The man’s too 
darned careful in what he says to suit 
me.” 

“That’s what 


” 


made it interesting. 
Odell smiled. ‘We have this much, 
anyway, that may or may not be of 
value: he and Mrs. Latimer’s own maid 
are at swords’ points because he’s jeal- 
ous of her influence over their mistress. 
The Latimers have only been married 
a year and they’re tired of each other 
already or there’s a rift in the lute 
somewhere.” 

“How do you make that out?” 

“I’ve seen Mrs, Latimer. She is 


an extraordinarily pretty woman, and 
a man wouldn’t neglect her for his 
business, or try. to pick quarrels with 
her, as Bangs insinuated, if everything 
was well between them. That man 
meant more than he was willing to 
explain when he spoke of Henry Eaves, 
the gardener; it was he who carried 
Mrs. Latimer up to the house when 
she fainted, you know. She has two 
loyal servants, anyway. I don’t think 
Bangs wholly approved of either his 
master or mistress. Did you get what 
he said about Latimer being the kind 
to like to surprise the workers in his 
factories when they didn’t expect him, 
and about his high temper? I shouldn’t 
wonder if Latimer had been a hard 
taskmaster; he looked like a ruthless, 
domineering sort of fellow, even in 
death.” 

“That’s all just servant’s gossip,” 
Pettingill declared. “The one thing of 
any importance seems to me to be that 
Mrs. Latimer could not be found last 
night at a quarter past nine.” 

A light, flurried tapping at the door 
intervened before Barry Odell could re- 
ply, and a pretty, rather vacuous-look- 
ing young woman appeared. A 
of her hair had strayed down on her 
collar and her apron was askew. She 
straightened it with trembling fingers as 
she raised frightened eyes to those of 
the sheriff. 

“You sent for me, sir? 
Oliver, the housemaid, but 
don’t know anything of ig 

“Nobody does!” Pettingill inter- 
rupted brusquely. ‘You’ve worked for 
the Latimers for the past year, haven't 
you? 

“A year come next month, 
the second place I was ever in, 
to think of a terrible thing like this!” 
She put a corner of her apron to her 
eyes. “I want to go back to my sIs- 
ter’s just as soon as ever I can! ! 
wouldn’t be here now only that horrid 
constable made me stay!” 


lock 


I’m Ruth 
indeed I 


It’s only 
and 
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“Did you like it well enough before 
this happened?” Odell leaned forward 
suddenly and his tone was sympathetic, 

“Well, sir, it was all right in town, 
for there wasn’t much to do and I could 
go out evenings.” The girl turned with 
relief to the younger man. “It’s dif- 
ferent with a big house like this, and 
then I never did like the country; you 
can’t even get to a picture show from 
here unless Mr. Latimer lets ‘Sid’ take 
one of the cars. Not that it’s a hard 
place to work in, but it got on my 
nerves; Mrs. Latimer always going 
around as quiet as a mouse and nobedy 
ever knowing when Mr. Latimer was 
going to blow up!” 

“He had a bad temper, then?” The 
sheriff had moved aside, and Odell con- 
tinued the interrogation. 

“Oh, dreadful, sir!” Ruth shivered. 
“It wasn’t often that he got angry, but 
when he did you’d like to’ve died from 
fright!” 

“Was he ever violent—I mean, did 
he ever hurt anybody ?” 

“N-no, sir, not that I know of, but 
he looked almost as though he was 
about ready to,” she stammered. “He’s 
dead now and I suppose J oughtn’t to 
say anything.” 

The young man pondered for a mo- 
ment and then asked: 

“Did the Latimers 
much ?” 

“Not out here, yet; they’ve only just 
been getting things in order; but in 
tewn they did, new and again.” 

“Did they go out frequently?’ Odell 
persisted. 

“Yes, at first, to theaters and things. 
Not often lately, though, except to din- 
ner at one of the big restaurants or 
hotels with somebody Mr. Latimer had 
business with.’ 

“And it was Mr. Latimer’s business 
associates that they entertained in their 
own home ?” 

The girl nodded. 

“IT guess so. Most 


entertain very 


of the 


talk that 
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I heard was about business. They 
didn’t seem to have many real intimate 
friends and | don’t think Mrs, Latimer 
cares very much for society.” 

“Do you know a Miss Doris Ag- 
new?” 

“Yes, sir. 
Mrs. Latimer—— 
some confusion, 
quickly : 

“You knew that she telephoned last 
night ?” 

“Not until this morning, sir. I heard 
sjangs and Maggie having an argument 
about it.” 

“Did you know that Mr. Latimer 
started for the city last evening?” 

“Yes, sir. I was upstairs turning the 
beds down for the night when he came 
up for his bag; that bag there, sir.” 
She pointed to the hearth. “He must 
have been in an awful hurry at the last 
minute.” 

“Why?” 

“Because he threw things all around, 


She is a great friend of 
” Ruth paused in 
and Odell asked 


and he’s usually real neat about his 
belongings.” 
“Did he 


seem angry about any- 
thing?” Odell saw a faint flush creep 
up over the girl’s face as she shook 
her head. 

“No, sir. I was tidying up his dress- 
ing room and he was in the bedroom 
packing; he stamped around a lot, but 
once I heard him laughing to himself. 
Then I went on into Mrs. Latimer’s 
room.” 

“Do you know when she retired last 
night ?” 

“Well, she went up to her rooms just 
as I was going down; I passed her 
on the stairs a few minutes after I 
heard the car go off down the drive.” 
The girl began to finger her apron 
nervously. “She said ‘good night’ to 
me and I didn’t see her any more after 
that. Sid Curry had promised to take 
me to the movies in the village but 
Mr. Latimer’s needing him to drive to 
the station put an end to that, and 
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there wasn’t anything else to do, so I 
took a book and went to my room early. 
I—I sleep at the top of the house and 
—and my windows look out over the 
pond.” 

She added the last remark in a low, 
constrained tone, and the sheriff ut- 
tered a surprised exclamation under his 
breath, but Odell asked quietly: 

“There is something you want to tell 
us? You saw or heard something from 
your windows last night?” 

She nodded and her color deepened. 

“[ don’t know whether I ought to 
speak_of it or not. I’ve never been 
mixed up in anything like this before, 
but I guess I had better tell you about 
it, though I—I couldn’t swear to any- 
thing,” 

“Go on,” Odell urged as she hesi- 
tated. “We aren’t asking you to swear 
to anything.” 

“T looked out of my window when | 
first went upstairs and saw the lights 
of the car and heard it going along 
the drive and around to the garage, and 
then the house got all dark and every- 
thing was terribly still. I couldn’t read 
nor sleep, either, I was so lonesome 
and blue, and after a while I got up 
and sat by the window again. There 
was no moon, but the stars were out 
and the snow kind of lighted every- 
thing up. It was awful dreary! I 
could see the pond shining like a piece 
of glass over the tops of the willows, 
and all at once I heard a shout from 
down that way; not a loud shout, but 
there was something about it that 
brought my heart up in my mouth!” 

“Do you know what time this was?” 
The sheriff could keep silent no longer. 

“N-no, sir. I don’t know how long 
I had been sitting there; it seemed like 
a dreadful long time, but it may have 
been only a few minutes. When I 
heard that shout I opened my window 
and wrapped the quilt from my bed 
around me and waited, but I didn’t 
hear anything more and I was getting 
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chilled through. I was just going to 
shut my window again when I saw a 
tiny light moving down among the 
willows.” 

“What kind of a light?” the sheriff 
demanded. 

Ruth stared. 

“How should I know, sir? It 
winked like a big firefly, but it wasn’t 
going out, just moving behind the trees. 
Then it stopped almost steady for about 
five minutes, it seemed to me, and 
finally went out altogether. I was 
nearly froze when I shut my window 
and went back to bed.” 

“Was that all you saw—just a movy- 
ing light?” Pettingill bent forward 
earnestly. “Think! Did you see any- 
body sneaking around down there?” 

The girl averted her eyes from his 
gaze. 

“No, sir. I couldn’t have been sure 
if I had, for there was enough wind 
last night to blow the branches of the 
trees about and the shadows were 
changing on the snow all the time. | 
—I don’t want to spend another night 
in this house!” 

“Did anything 
night ?” 

“IT don’t know, sir. I went to sleep 
then. Everything seemed just the same 
this morning till Virgie came tearing 
up while I was making Mrs. Latimer’s 
bed, saying that a strange woman had 
come to the house with the news that 
something was wrong down at the pond, 
and Henry and Sid had gone to see 
about it. I thought right away of that 
cry I’d heard in the night, but I never 
connected it with Mr. Latimer, of 
course, thinking he was in town, until 
they brought Mrs, Latimer home.” 

“Were you there when they brought 
her in?” 

“Yes, sir. Henry was carrying het 
and she looked like death! They took 
her straight to her room. I would have 
helped, but Maggie wouldn’t let me get 
near her. She-.sent me back to the 


else happen last 











kitchen, and Virgie was going on so 
that I got to crying, too. Please, can 
I go to my sister’s in town? | just 
can’t stand it here!” 
“Not till after the 
sheriff replied sternly. 


inquest,” the 
“You go tell 


the constable I want to see him, and 
then send Virgie in here.” 
Ruth departed, weeping afresh, and 


Pettingill turned to his young colleague. 

“What do you think of that cry she 
heard and the moving light? Why 
didn’t the fool look at her clock, | 
should like to know? That would have 
pretty near fixed the time of the mur- 
der.” 

“l’m not so sure.” Odell shook his 
head. “She may have imagined all 
that, you know. The contents of this 
bag may tell us something as soon as it 
is thawed out sufficiently for the catch 
to work.” 

The constable entered at that j 
ture, followed by the coroner, and the 
former was dispatched to see that the 
body was brought to the house. 

“ll be getting on, my Doctor 
Hale observed as the door closed be- 
hind Price. “There’s nothing 
more for me to do here. Don’t excite 
Mrs. Latimer any more than you have 


+ 


to, for she is on the verge of a mental 


unc- 


myself, 


Maw 
Vex 


collapse.” 
“How has she taken it?” the sheriff 
isked. “ITs still faint or hysteri- 


” 


she 
cal? 

The coroner shook his head. 

“No. She is quite calm and a little 
dazed, but she realizes what has hap- 
pened all right and she seems to be 
forcing herself to keep up by sheer will 
power. The breakdown is sure to come, 


but she is fighting against it with all 


her strength. Let her off as easy as 
you can to-day, John; I want her at 
the in juest sure.” 

“T'll remember,” Pettingill promised 


Come outside; I want to shov 
methine.” 
ling. 
iTan lark 
re led the coroner out to the por 
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where he had left the anchor, but Odell 
did not follow. Instead he stooped and 
examined every inch of the bag at his 
feet. As he lifted it experimentally 
once more a low whistle escaped him. 

[t was drowned in a lugubrious gulp 
from the hall, and an exceedingly fat 
female figure filled the doorway, her 
round brown face shining from recent 
tears. 

“Is yo’ askin’ fo’ me, boss? Dat con- 
stable man done lock me in mah own 
kitchen twell now, an’ I cert’n’y gwine 
fix him fo’ it when I lays mah han’s 
on him! Who done kill Mistuh Lat’ 


wert 

“You are Virgie, the cook?” asked 
Odell. 

“Name Virginia Jefferson!” she re 
sponded with dignity. Then her emo- 
tions got the better of her once more 
and her ample form swayed from side 
to side. ‘‘Lawsy, what done come to 
dis yere house! Mistuh Lat’mer gone 
an’ got hisse’f killed an’ po’ Mis’ Lat’ 
mer scared clean outen her haid! How 
come you-all ain’t grab de murd’rer?” 

“Give us a little time.” Odell smiled 
good-naturedly. “You’ve been with the 
family for six months, haven’t you?” 

“Yassuh! Ain’t never wu’ked fo’ a 
nicer lady dan Mis’ Lat’mer, but dat 
gemman cert’n’y got his come-uppance 
at las’! He was fine an’ free-handed, 
but presents don’ make up fo’ ha’d 
words, an’ he had de worstest dispersi 
tion ever I She held her haid 
high, but he did’n’ treat her right, suh; 
he did’n’ treat nobody right, an’ I calls 
it de Lord’s jedgment on him!” 

“Do you know of any enemies Mr. 
Latimer had?” Odell eyed her closely. 

“Don’no nothin’ ’bout no enemies, but 
I reckon he did have, suh. It’s Mis’ 
Lat’mer I been cryin’ fo’, but I don’ 
1ess she gwine grieve when she gets 
oveh de fust of it. I seen enuff from 
mah kitchen to know dat he wasn’ fitten 


see! 
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was unhappy, that Mr. Latimer ill- 
treated her?” Odell spoke hurriedly 
for he heard the sheriff's returning 
footsteps. 

“ “Unhappy ?’ ” Virgie snorted. 
“Ain’t I seen her jest er-fadin’ ever 
since I come? She’s pretty an’ young 
an’ sweet, but he act like she wasn’ on 
earth or else he was hollerin’ at her, an’ 
wust! I aims to min’ mah own bus 
ness in dis worl’, but de nex’ time yo’ 
see her, boss, yo’ jest look at her 
wris’! Dat’s all I is got to say—jest 
look at her wris’! Whoever done fit 
wid him down by de pon’ mus’ of had 
good reason, an’ dats de truf!” 

The sheriff appeared in the doorway 
at this moment and took a hand in the 
proceedings, but he succeeded in elicit- 
ing little further information. Virgie 
had cleaned up her kitchen the night 
before and gone straight to bed. She 
had known nothing of Mr. Latimer’s 
ostensible departure for town until the 
morning and the first intimation she 
had had of trouble was when Bangs 
interrupted the breakfast of Henry and 
Sid with the story of some one being 
hurt out by the pond. She hoped to 
die where she stood if she knew any- 
thing about Mr. Latimer’s death. 

When she had been dismissed wi 
the injunction to send in the chauffeur 
they caught a glimpse through the clos- 
ing door of Maggie, with hat and coat 
on, going rapidly down the hall. There 
was something almost furtive in the 
manner in which she slipped past. 

The sheriff turned to his companion. 
“Did you see that maid of Mrs. Lati- 

now?” he questioned. 
call her in; 


mer’s just 
“Think I'll 


know more about Latimer’s affairs than 


she ought to 


any of the other servants.” 

“T wouldn’t,” Odell cautioned. “It 
might be worth while to find out where 
she is going; she certainly want 
us to see her just 
Curry’s story out of him. 
in a minute!” 


didn’t 
Var 
then. You get 


Til be back 


He opened the door softly and dis- 
appeared, while the sheriff paced the 
floor thoughtfully. He had an abiding 
faith in his young friend who had made 
so brilliant a record for himself in the 
metropolitan police department, yet he 
favored more direct methods himself 
and a theory was gradually forming in 
his mind. 

“I’m here, sir.” The chauffeur’s 
voice sounded from the doorway. “I 
s’pose you want my pedigree. I’ve 
been with Mr. Latimer for six years 
except my time in camp and overseas. 
He said I was a fool to go, but he 
took me back all right. I can’t tell you 
anything about what happened last 
night. I left him at the station, and 
that’s all I know.” 

“No, it isn’t!” the sheriff retorted. 
“Who did you drive for before you 
came to Mr. Latimer?” 

“Nobody. I was always a nut about 
machinery and gasoline engines in par- 
ticular, and I got a job in Mr. Latimer’s 
factory. He only had one then, over 
in Jersey. He found me there and took 
a liking to me and I’ve been driving 
for him ever since except when I told 
you.” Curry spoke slowly as though 
still in a daze, and an unaccustomed 
pallor showed beneath the freckles 
which covered his countenance. “It 
wasn’t everybody could get along with 
him, but I did, and he treated me fine.” 

“You were with him, then, before 
he was married?” 

“Sure. He didn’t even know Mrs. 
Latimer when I enlisted, and | came 
back to find him engaged and going to 
be married in a week. Gee, you could 
have bowled me over with a hard look! 
I never thought the boss would get 
hooked; he was a sport for fair, and 
crazy about his plant, too. Those air- 
planes were like living things to him 
and he wanted to make them the best 
in the world. ’s dead 
yet! I ain't got over seeing him lying 


there.” 


I can’t believe he 
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“You drove him to the station yes- 
terday morning as usual and met him 
at half past five last night?” 

Curry nodded and passed his hand 
over his forehead. 

“Sure I did. He was telling me go- 
ing down in the morning that the new 
model was nearly ready, and he was 
full of plans for trying it out.” 

“How was he when you met him in 
the afternoon?” the sheriff asked. “The 
same as ustal ?” 

“About!” <A faint grin appeared for 
an instant on the chauffeur’s face. “He 
was cussing out the train service and 
the ice in the road and the cigar lighter 
that wouldn’t work, but I knew his 
ways and [I didn’t bother. I just 
thought something must have gone 
wrong during the day and I drove as 
fast as—well, it’s a good thing your 
constable didn’t see me! I took out the 
light roadster as he’d told me, instead 
of the limousine and I can tell you 
she bounced so I could hardly keep 
her in the road; but Mr. Latimer kept 
cussing at me to get more speed out 
of her. I came near running a man 
down, though, and he let up on me 
after that.” 

“He didn’t say anything to you then 
about, going back to the city last night ?” 

“No. It must have given him a turn 
when that man jumped out of the 
ditch right in our path; it did me, and 
I’ve had some narrow squeaks,” Sid 
Curry replied. “He stood there for a 
minute right in the glare of the lamps, 
then he threw up one arm and shouted 
something as he jumped aside just in 
time. Mr, Latimer turned and stared 
after him and I guess he forgot to say 
anything to me about last night, for 
Bangs came to me after dinner and said 
[ was to have the car around at the 
door at half past eight.” 

“Did he seem upset in any way when 
you drove him to the station for the 
last time?” 

“No. He didn’t speak at all on the 


way down except to ask me if I'd 
noticed that man in the road that after- 
noon; if I’d seen his face. He said he 
ought to be prosecuted for not keeping 
to the sidewalk and that he wished I'd 
run him down, but that was just talk! 
Mr. Latimer was all right if you knew 
how to take him.” 

“Did you see the man’s face?” 
Odell had been listening on the thresh- 
old and now he came _ forward. 
“Would you know him again if you 
saw him?” 

“No. He was smooth-faced and he 
didn’t have any overcoat on; that’s as 
much as I could tell about him, and ] 
wouldn’t know him again if I fell over 
him,” the chauffeur responded. “Mr. 
Latimer’s train wasn’t due for some 
minutes when | got him to the station, 
and I left him on the platform.” 

“You sleep over in the garage, don’t 
your” Odell asked before the sheriff 
could speak. 

“Yes, but it happened that I didn’t 
last night.” The young man’s dazed 
tone had quickened. “I drove straight 
home from the station and found Henry 
the gardener in the garage. He isn’t 
much of a talker, but he often comes 
out for a smoke with me. He helped 
me to put up the car and then he asked 
me to come to his room to look over 
some catalogues he’d got of a new road 
grader and lawn roller and some other 
machinery to use on the place. He 
sleeps in the right wing of the house, 
you know. We talked late, and the 
upshot of it was that I spent the night 
with him.” 

“Where is the right wing—toward 
the pond?” 

“No. It’s on the other side of the 
house.” Curry looked his surprise. 
“Say, you ain’t trying to make out that 
we had anything to do with what hap- 
pened to Mr. Latimer, are you?” 

lis tone was suddenly truculent, but 
Odell smiled disarmingly. 
“No, Sid. I was just wondering if 
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you heard anything during the night, 
or saw any one out there under the 
trees.” He gave the sheriff a warning 
glance and added: “That will do for 
now, but stick around; we may want 
you again.” 

“Well, you'll find me right here.” 
The chauffeur turned to the door. ‘I’m 
not going to run away. I'd like to 
have a crack at the guy that killed Mr. 
Latimer myself!” 

“Did you find Maggie?” the sheriff 
demanded when Curry’s footsteps had 
died down the hall. “What was she 
doing ?” 

“Talking to the gardener. 
ter have a talk with him ourselves 
later, but first I want to see if we 
can’t open the bag. Do you see this? 
I didn’t notice it myself until while 
you were out on the porch with the 
coroner. It’s a wonder the handle 
didn’t break while I was carrying it 
uip to the house.” 

He pointed to the leather handle and 
his companion saw that one side of it 
was wrenched almost from its fasten- 
ing. 

“Looks as though there had been a 
fight for it,” the latter commented. 
“Do you think it is locked?” 

“No. It’s just frozen fast, that’s 
all.” Odell was working with slender, 
nervous fingers at the catch. ‘There it 
comes. What a mess!” 

The bag yawned open suddenly, dis- 

closing toilet articles and clothing in a 
disordered, sodden heap. The detec- 
tive removed them one by one and 
spread them on the floor about him 
while the sheriff watched with puzzled 
eyes. | ; 
“What are you doing that for, 
Barry?” he asked at last. “Of course 
the things were shaken up considerably 
from being dumped in the brook and 
all, but I don’t think you'll find any- 
thing there that will give us a line on 
the case.” 

“No, I won’t, because some one else 


We'd bet- 
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has been before me,’ Odell retorted. 
“Whether he found what he was look- 
ing for or not I don’t know, but this 
bag has been searched all right. Look 
at that toothbrush holder and_ soap 
case and razor box; open, every one! 
Yes, by Jove, I do know that whoever 
went through this bag found what he 
was looking for because the body itself 
wasn’t disturbed after it fell, or the 
things in its pockets! John, we’ve got 
to find out what Latimer carried ia 
this bag!” 


CHAPTER IV. 
A BIT OF BROWN FUR, 


OGETHER they gathered up the 
miscellaneous articles scattered on 
the floor and, returning them to the 
bag, thrust it for the time being be- 
neath the davenport in a corner, just 
as a footstep sounded on the bare floor 
of the hail outside and the stairs 
creaked. 

Odell opened the door and caught the 
middle-aged maid, Maggie, midway the 
ascent. 

“Just a moment, please,” he 
authoritatively. “Doctor Hale has as- 
sured us that Mrs. Latimer is able to 
see us now, and we would like a word 
with her.” 

The woman’s sharp, acidulous face 
hardened. 

“What does he know? A country 
doctor!” There was ineffable scorn in 
her words. “Mrs. Latimer can’t see 
anybody and I’m not going to have her 
bothered !” 

“Come down here!” the sheriff or 
dered. “I want to ask you a few ques- 
tions.” 

Unwillingly enough the 
obeyed and stood defiantly before him. 

“Well, what is it? I suppose you're 
bound to potter around and ask a lot 
of fool questions, but I ought to be 
with Mrs. Latimer right now. She 
shouldn’t be left ‘alone for a minute.” 


said 


woman 








The Man in 
“What’s your last name?” He cut 
short her flow of protestation. 

“Ruggles. I’ve been with Mrs. Lati 
mer for sixteen years.” 

‘Who was she before: she 
ried? Where does she come from?” 

“She was Miss Margery Fairfield, 
of Fairfield Harbor, Massachusetts,” 
Maggie replied loftily. “Tourteen 
years old she was when I first went to 
take care of her and I ain’t been away 
from her for a day since!” 

“Has she any relatives she would like 
to have sent for?” Odell suggested. 

“She hasn’t a relation in the world. 
Her mother died when she was born 
and her father was in business in Bos- 
ton and lived at a club there until his 
death ten years ago. Mrs. Latimer 
lived with her aunt, Miss Peabody, in 
the house that’s been in the Fairheld 
family since witchcraft days.” Maggie 
paused and added: “I lived on a farm 
a few miles away and I’ve known about 
her all her life.” 

“Miss Peabody 1s dead also?” 

The woman nodded. 

“Twelve years ago, when Miss Fair- 
field—Mrs. Latimer—was eighteen. [ 
took care of the house and her, too, 
after that.” 

“How long has Mrs. 
in New York?” 

“Only since her marriage. 
visited the Agnews there before; that’s 
how she met Mr. Latimer.” 

“Who are the Agnews?” 
tinued as the sheriff made no move to 
assume command of the interrogation. 

“City folks who built a big country 
place up near Fairfield Harbor.” Mag- 
gie clipped her words short. “I don’t 
all this to with 
Mr. Latimer’s death! He probably fell 
down and cut his head open on the ice, 
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“Yes. There’s only her and her 
brother left. I don’t know what she 
wanted; Mrs. Latimer was in bed and 
asleep when she called up.” 

Maggie volunteered the last state- 
ment with an aggressiveness which 
challenged doubt, and Odell observed : 

“The butler that he knocked 
loudly and repeatedly at Mrs, Latimer’s 
door and he is sure she could not have 
been there or she would have heard 
him. 

The woman’s gray eyes snapped. 

“Bangs is a fool! He’ll go packing 
now, thank goodness, as soon as Mrs, 
Latimer begins to take hold of things 
again! We’ve had enough and to spare 
of his sneaking ways, but Mr. Latimer 
found him useful.” 

She stopped suddenly, biting her lips, 
and Odell asked quickly : 

“How ‘useful’? In what way?” 

“How would any pussyfooted butler 
be useful that knew how to mix 
drinks?” She sniffed. “Mr. Latimer 
has got his cellar stocked up for five 
years to come! Bangs has been dipping 
into it, too, on his own account, [ll 
be bound, and that’s what was the mat- 
ter with him last night, if you ask me. 
Mrs. Latimer had a headache, and as 
soon as Mr. Latimer left for the city 
she went upstairs. I put her to bed 
myself and she went fast asleep almost 
at once. If Bangs did go up and knock 
at her door he must have given it just 
one tap and then gone back to the 
telephone and said that she was out; 
he isn’t one to give himself any extra 


says 


” 


trouble!” 

“Has Mr. Latimer any relatives who 
should be notified of his death?” 
Odell changed the subject. 
that I ever heard 
country. He was an 
and I never heard him 
his people, but Mrs. Latimer 
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“We will go to her now,” he said 
in a manner which brooked no further 
opposition. “We will not annoy her 
any more than is necessary, but there 
are some facts we must learn that only 
she can tell us.” 

“Come, then.” Maggie shrugged her 
shoulders and turned to the door. “I'll 
ask you to remember, though, that she’s 
in no state to be worried and if she’s 
down sick in her bed you folks will 
be to blame.” 

She led the way up the stairs and to 
a door at the front of the house, which 
she opened softly. Odell marveled at 
the gentle note in her voice. 

“Excuse me, Mrs. Latimer, but the 
men are here that the constable sent 
for; the sheriff, and a young man with 
him. They say they’ve got to see you.” 

“Of course, Maggie.” Mrs. Lati- 
mer’s low, clear tones replied without 
a tremor. “It is quite all right; let 
them come in.” 

They found her lying on a couch 
drawn up by a window which looked 
out over the snow-covered hills to the 
bay, and her figure seemed pathetically 
small and helpless in the dull gray 
house gown which swathed it, but 
her delicate face was perfectly com- 
posed as she nodded slightly and ges- 
tured to two chairs. 

“You wished to see me, gentlemen? 
I shall be glad to give you any assist- 
ance in my power, but you can realize 
that the shock has almost prostrated 
me.” 

“T understand, and we are sorry to 
intrude upon you at such a time, but 
every moment is of value in an inves- 
tigation of this sort.” Odell smiled 
deprecatingly. “This is Sheriff Pet- 
tingill, of North Shore County, and I 
am a friend who is temporarily asso- 
ciated with him. My name is Barry 
Odell. We have been interviewing 
your maid Maggie in order to spare you 
as much routine detail as possible, but 


there are a few questions which the 
sheriff must ask you.” 

“T will tell you anything I know,” 
she replied. “But first are you posi- 
tive that my husband was—was killed? 
Is there no possibility that he fell and 
injured himself?” 

“None, ma’am,” the sheriff asserted 
gravely. “He was struck down face to 
face and we’ve got the weapon that 
was used.” 

“You have the—the weapon?” She 
half raised herself on her pillows and 
her voice had sunk to a mere whisper. 
“Oh, what was it?” 

“That'll all come out at the inquest,” 
Pettingill replied firmly. “First of all, 
isn’t there some one who ought to be 
notified? Your girl says that Mr. Lati- 
mer hadn’t any relations in this coun- 
try, but there’s his attorney and _ his 
business associates. Did he have any 
partners?” 

“Of course! How stupid of me!” 
She passed a slim hand across her eyes. 
“My brain seems to be numb; I cannot 
think! I cannot even seem to feel! 
Lefferts & Crewe on Broad Street, 
New York, are our attorneys. They 
must be sent for at once. Mr. Latimer 
owned the controlling stock in his com- 
pany, but the next principal stockholders 
should be notified, and the directors. 
If you will get Lefferts & Crewe on 
the telephone they will attend to all 
the details. I—I do not feel that I can 
talk to them, but please ask if Mr. 
Crewe can come out to me.” 

“I will do so.” The sheriff shifted 
somewhat uneasily in his chair. “Mrs. 
Latimer, I hope you will be perfectly 
frank with us and remember you are 
not accusing anybody in replying to 
our questions. It is up to us to find 
out who committed this crime and per- 
sonal opinion cannot make an innocent 
person guilty. Had Mr. Latimer any 
enemies that you knew of?” 

She raised her eyes steadily to his. 

“What manufacturer controlling the 
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destinies of hundreds of workmen and 
struggling with relentless competition 
has not, in these times?” she asked 
calmly. “There havetbeen strikes and 
all sorts of trouble at the factories and 
Mr. Latimer’s life has frequently been 
threatened, I believe, but he only 
laughed at the thought of danger. I 
really know very little of his business 
affairs; he did not believe that a wife 
should have any share in that side of 
her husband’s existence, and it was only 
through others that I learned of the 
threats which had been made against 
him. I begged him to carry a pistol, but 
he ridiculed the idea. I really can tell 
you nothing definite, but perhaps Mr. 
Crewe a 

Her voice trailed off into silence and 
after a time the sheriff prompted her. 

“Was it this lawyer, Mr. Crewe, who 
told you of the threats against your 
husband ?” 

“Oh, no. When we—we were en- 
gaged, Mr. Latimer took me over his 
factories and it was the superintendent 
in one and a foreman in the other who 
mentioned them. They were made by 
workmen and strike delegates.” 

“When I spoke of enemies, Mrs. 
Latimer, I did not mean only in a busi- 
ness way,” Sheriff Pettingill 
slowly. ‘Had he any personal ene- 
mies? Was there any one who would 
have benefited by his death or who 
could have wished him out of his or 
her path?” 

Her eyes grew larger, till they 
seemed to swallow up the small face, 
and her hands clenched among the soft 
folds of her gown. For a moment 
there was silence in the Her 
drawn breath plainly 
Then she replied hurriedly : 

“I do not-understand! My husband 
and I were alone in the world. Who 
could have wished him out of the way? 
He was a man’s man, and had many 
friends. No one could have benefited 
by his death and there is no 


said 


room. 
quickly was 


audible. 


one to 


step into his shoes at the manufacturing 
plants. He was a comparatively young 
man, just forty-two, and had built up 
his business solely by his own efforts. 
They may have been considered ruth- 
less, but most things cre in life, and 
[—I do not believe that he ever con- 
sciously hurt anybody.” 

Even as she spoke she flung out her 
hands in a little gesture as of one ward- 
ing off a blow. The dainty lace frills 
fell away from about her slender 
wrists, disclosing faint purplish marks. 
Odell recalled the words of Virgie the 
cook and a wave of compassion swept 
over his consciousness, but he put it 
sternly from him and his eyes sought 
a chair by the door, beyond her range 
of vision, across which had been thrown 
carelessly the moleskin coat in which 
she had appeared at the scene of the 
tragedy. Under what pretext could he 
examine it? 

“Ts there no one else you wish sent 
for, beSide your lawyer?” The sheriff 
leaned toward her in a kindly manner. 
“No woman friend, Mrs. Latimer? | 
understand that the lady who tele- 
phoned to you last night, Miss Agnew, 
is your most intimate friend ?” 

“Oh, no!” The figure upon the 
couch had started up with a cry in 
which there was something akin to ter 
ror, then with an effort controlled her 
self. “I mean, Miss Agnew is my 
friend, of course, and that is just why 
I do not want her sent for! I—TI shall 
be all right with Maggie to take car 
of me, and J would not think of drag 
ging any one else into this affair.” 

Her eyes had wandered from his face 
out through the window over the dreary 
monotony of the white, undulating hills 
and seemed ‘to gather something of 
strength for their clear depths were un 
marred by a shadow as she turned once 
more to the sheriff and spoke quietly. 

“My husband was a man of moods, 
Mr. Pettingill, and although he was a 
dominant person he permitted himself 
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to be swayed by impulses. That is why 
it would be difficult for even me to 
tell whether anything out of the or- 
dinary had been on his mind of late. 
That is what you wish to ask me, is 
it not?” 

The sheriff nodded and she went on: 

“Neither he nor I cared very much 
for society. I was brought up quietly 
in the country and my tastes are simple, 
while he has been too utterly engrossed 
in his business to cultivate the social 
graces. He was—primitive, in a way.” 
She spoke in a curiously detached, im- 
personal tone. “We have lived in town 
since our marriage. I found it con- 
fining; that is why we purchased this 
place. It made little difference to Mr. 
Latimer where we lived, so long as it 
was within a reasonable distance mid- 
way between his two factories. It 
has been a dream of his to develop a 
new model, a small, light, cheap plane, 
and he seemed in a fair way to realize 
it. He has been full of his plans for 
weeks and since we moved out here 
I have seen practically little of him. 
He came out over the last week-end, 
but spent Monday night in town and 
last night he made up his mind quite 
suddenly to take a run out to the Jersey 
plant.” 

“He did not intend to do so when he 
returned late in the afternoon?” 

“T don’t think so. At least, he said 
nothing about it during dinner. I—I 
had a headache and I am afraid I was 
not very good company. He grew 
restless and began thinking of some 
detail which should be attended to at 
the factory early in the morning and 
after dinner he followed me into the 
library and told me that he had de- 
cided to go in on the eight-fifty to see 
some man at his hotel and remain in 
the city overnight, so as to make an 
early start to-day to the pliant.” 

“Who was the man he expected to 
see, and what hotel did he stop at?” 

“Really, I can’t tell you. It was no 


one I knew, no one whose name I had 
ever heard before, and it made no 
impression on me.” She put out her 
hands once more in the little helpless 
gesture which was now becoming 
familiar. “I have told you that Mr. 
Latimer from the first discouraged any 
interest I might have had in his busi- 
ness and I had grown inattentive when 
he mentioned details.” 

“You say that your husband fre- 
quently remained in town overnight 
since you came out here to live, Mrs. 
Latimer.” The sheriff hitched his chair 
closer. “Where did he stay? At a 
club or hotel or with some friends?” 

A faint flush crept up over her 
colorless face. 

“At—at a hotel,” she faltered. ‘He 
had no favorite one which he patron- 
ized. He was fond of changing 
about.” 

“So that you could not have located 
him at night if anything had gone 
wrong out here?” 

“Tt never occurred to either of us 
that anything might.” The flush deep- 
ened painfully and she bit her lip but 
replied with a sudden return of anima- 
tion, “I have had no occasion to sum- 
mon him.” 

“Can you think of any reason why 
Mr. Latimer should have returned from 
the station last night?” 

Mrs. Latimer shook her head. 

“T have been asking myself that ques- 
tion over and over,” she said. “] can 
only think that he must have forgotten 
something, some paper or memorandum 
vhich he would require in the morn- 
ing. But that does not explain why 
he walked back from the station when 
there were conveyances of all sorts to 
be had, nor how he came to be down 
there by the pond, so far from the 
drive. I cannot understand! It may 
be that he saw some one prowling 
about and went to investigate, but he 
would not have walked home unless he 
had suddenly decided to abandon his 
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trip to the city until to-day. Ever 
since I regained consciousness these 
questions have been beating at my brain 
until it seems that I must go mad!” 

Her voice had at last risen beyond 
the calm, level, controlled tones and 
at the warning note of hysteria in it 
the sheriff arose. Odell had been 
watching her closely, however, and now 
he stepped forward. 

“Just one question, Mrs. Latimer, 
and then we will trouble you no longer 
at this time,” he said. ‘You remem- 
ber when Mrs. Vail came this morning 
with the news of what her little son 
had found down by the pond? You 
sent Henry and Sidney down first to 
investigate, did you not, and then you 
decided to go yourself, and Mrs. Vail 
accompanied you?” 

“Yes.” Mrs. Latimer fastened her 
gaze upon him questioningly. 

“How did you go from the house 
here? Straight across the lawn or 
down the drive?” 

“Why, I scarcely remember.” She 
paused. “Down the drive, I think.” 

“Then you did not go near the brook 
where it empties into the pond?” 

“No. I—I’m quite sure 1 did not 
go near the brook.” Mrs. Latimer’s 
reply was uttered in a faint voice, but 
her eyes still held his as though fasci- 
nated. “Why do you ask, Mr. Odell?” 

“We have been locating the foot- 
prints as well as we were able on the 
frozen crust of the snow,” he ex- 
plained. “We thought we had found 
some of yours leading to that clump 
of holly trees, but we must have been 


mistaken. They were so faint that 
nothing conclusive could have been 
drawn from them, anyway. Good 


morning, Mrs. Latimer. I hope that 
our interview has not disturbed you, 
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and that you will be able 
little rest.” 

He bowed and turned to the door, 
but as he passed he reached out quickly 
and caught up the moleskin coat. 

The sheriff followed him out into 
the hall and closed the door carefully. 

“We're almost through here now,” he 
announced as they went downstairs. 
“What do you think of her, Barry? 
Hello, what are you doing with that 
coat ?” 

“Tl show you in a minute.” Odell 
led the way back to the library once 
more and spread the coat out over a 
huge chair. At one side of the front, 
a few inches from the bottom, a long 
rent appeared in the soft, fine, perish- 
able fur. 

“What the The sheriff paused 
as Odell drew from his pocket the 
fragment of moleskin which had re- 
posed there for the past hour, and 
fitted it into the gaping tear. 

“I found this clinging to one of the 
lower branches of a low-growing holly 
tree in that clump where the brook 
flows into the pond,” he explained. “It 
was only a few feet from the bank 
where the bag had been submerged. I 
didn’t speak of this before, John, be- 
cause I did not want you to jump to 
conclusions while there was a chance 
for her to explain.” 

“Good Lord!” The sheriff stared 
once more. “Barry, you don’t 
mean i 

“T mean that unless Mrs. Latimer 
can prove that she or some one else 
wore that coat down among those holly 
trees within the last day or two—for 
you can see that the tear is a fresh 
one—we had better take it along with 
us as exhibit A. Bangs may not have 
been mistaken, after all, when he 
knocked at her door last night!” 


to get a 


” 








To be continued in the next issue of DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE, out on 
Tuesday, April 27th. Do not forget that, as the magazine is published 
every week, you will not have to wait long for the next 
installment of this fascinating serial. 
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LTHOUGH his unprofitable 
office hours were long past, 
Doctor Madison Grimes still 
sat in the inner room, pon- 
dering the inequalities of life. To-day 
not a patient had sought his aid; yes- 
terday there had been but one, who 
had come in hurriedly, glancing with 
approval at the up-to-date furnishings 
of the doctor’s office. He had given 
the doctor himself a long, appraising 
look, and had changed from the pa- 


tient’s instinctive confidence in a phy- 


sician to an uncertainty which pres- 
ently hardened into disappointment. 
And then he had mumbled some ex- 
cuse, turned on his heel, and walked 
out. 

It had been a a occurrence, 
and by no means the first of its kind, 
for Doctor Madison Grimes, graduate 
of an A-plus medical school and of 
New York’s most famous general hos- 
pital, had missed his calling, and was 
almost ready to admit it. 

He had chosen medicine as a digni- 
fied profession, in the first flush of 
aspiring youth; he had looked upon it 
as one which, if it seldom led to riches, 
was yet reasonably certain to provide 
a comfortable income. In college he 
had been a close student. He had grad- 
uated with honors; in the hospital he 
had been considered an excellent in- 
terne. He was even credited with 
rather unusual diagnostic ability. He 
had entered practice with ideals of ser- 


vice no lower than those of many an- 
other. When his shingle had first been 
hung, he had regarded it with hopes 
shared by instructors and fellow stu- 
dents alike; and now, although three 
years’ exposure had dimmed its bright- 
ness only a little, his hopes were gone. 

Even though the other men of his 
class—all, so far as he knew, making a 
little more than a living—still regarded 
him as fairly successful, Doctor Grimes 
himself had come to admit failure. 
Thus far he had been able to maintain 
appearances, “keep up a front,’ 
the expressive metaphor of the street; 
but it would not be for long he knew. 

Looking at him one would have been 
put to it to define his lack. Of middle 
size and weight, neither blond nor 
brunet, he was to all appearances a 
young physician of average promise. 
He had a lean, pleasant face, of which 
the severest critic could have said no 
more than that its chin lacked strength, 
and that its gray-blue eyes were a mite 
too closely set. No serious handicaps, 
these trifling failures of symmetry; 
many a famous practitioner is ugly as 
a Satyr. 

He was well and carefully dressed; 
in his cutaway frock even rather dis- 
And yet he lacked some- 


tinguished. 
which 


thing—that indefinable quality 
serves to inspire confidence in others. 

It is a trait so vague that one can 
scarcely put it into words; yet it 1s 
absolutely indispensable to the phys 











cian. For want of it, forty-odd licensed 
and qualified practitioners of medicine 
are to-day working on the street cars 
in New York alone; and perhaps a 
hundred more stand behind the long 
counters of the city’s department 
stores, selling silks or rugs, collars or 
tinware, to an indifferent public. They 
are not even good salesmen; customers 
are inclined to doubt their representa- 
tions be they never so exact. Beside 
them unlettered clerks, who have a 
vague idea that the humerus is the 
funny-bone, lie blandly, and are be- 
lieved; but these unfortunates cannot 
convince, even with the truth. 

So it was with Doctor Madison 
Grimes. As that extremely uncertain 
art goes, he was a fairly exact diagnos- 
tician, he was able to prescribe a cor- 
rect course of treatment, and his suc- 
cesses were about as frequent as those 
of his fellows. That says little, of 
course; the Indian medicine man can 
claim for his snake’s teeth and herbs 
almost as good results as the most mod- 
ern serum-therapy affords. 

3ut all this was not enough. His 
patients looked at him—and doubted. 
They examined his prescriptions sus- 
piciously, conning over abbreviated 
Latin phrases, and neglected to have 
them filled. They listened inattentively 
to his advice, and then asked for coun- 
sel. And the next time there was sick- 
ness in the family they sent for Briggs, 
across the street; for Johnson, for 
Rosenberg—for any one of the thou- 
sands of doctors in New York, but not 
for Doctor Madison Grimes. 

As in every other field of human en- 
deavor, so it is in medicine—and per- 
haps even more in medicine—that no 
man truly can say why this one suc- 
ceeds and his neighbor fails. Pro- 
spective patients felt in Doctor Grimes 
some lack, that was all. What it was 
they could not have told you: Grimes 
himself did not know. But they looked 
at him and turned away with some 
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lame excuse, as had this man yesterday} 
or, being less courageous, consulted 
him grudgingly, once, and didn’t come 
back. Perhaps it was that they felt 
in him none of that passionate love for 
his work which marks the true physi- 
cian. The man who neither holds this 
devotion nor is able successfully to 
pretend it, cannot practice medicine; he 
has no one to practice on. 

Doctor Madison Grimes took stock 
of his future. Three years in private 
practice, and he had no clientele. A 
scattering of patients, of course; spo- 
radic cases, who sent for the nearest 
doctor, and next time for another; but 
not one family, not one man or woman, 
to say, “Doctor Grimes is my doctor.” 
It is a pitiful plight for any man. 

He was a kinless orphan, whose 
proud father had seen him graduate 
from his university with honors, and 
had died, leaving only an ample life 
insurance; he had thought it ample 
then, Grimes remembered bitterly, until 
he should have established himself. 

Now all of it was gone but five hun- 
dred dollars; and so far from establish- 
ing himself, his income had lessened 
monthly for two years until his last 
four weeks’ earnings had been seven 
dollars and fifty cents—five of that the 
fruit of a motor-car accident at his 
door. And its victim would not have 
two stitches taken in his cut head until 
the doctor had called Briggs from 
across the street—untidy, stupid old 
sriggs, whose latest medical book bore 
the date of his graduation, in 1888, who 
knew nothing of modern methods. A 
dullard, a blockhead; but he had made 
a living in the practice of medicine for 
thirty years—because there was con- 
viction in him. 

Madison Grimes shook his head 
despairingly, owning his own deficiency 
for the first time. He was discouraged. 
A failure, he thought bitterly, a hope- 
less failure! 

With a gesture of disgust he snatched 
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up the “Journal of Surgery,” opening 
it at random. Anything to divert the 
current of his thoughts! His eye lit 
upon a full-page plate, illustrating a 
corroded jackknife; three or four 
bunches of keys, one on a long chain; 
a small bottle; half a dozen stove bolts, 
and a heterogeneous collection of 
smaller bits of trash—all ranged in 
order and carefully labeled and num- 
bered. “Stomach Contents of Case 
II," was the caption. ‘Professional 
‘Sword-Swallower.’ Second Operation, 
II-5-19.” 

Grimes threw the journal down im- 
patiently. A curiosity, no doubt, but 
nothing new. Every surgeon is famil- 
iar with the mildly pathological per- 
sons who make a living—of a sort—by 
swallowing indigestible articles in pub- 
lic. Their throats soon become cal- 
loused to the task; they learn to re- 
gurgitate. But not everything; bottles, 
knives, bits of broken glass, lodge in 
their stomachs, gradually accumulating, 
until they visit a hospital to be emptied 
out. Some surgeon does a gastrostomy, 
removes the collection of junk, and the 
patient, when his incision is healed, 
goes back to his curious trade. Ac- 
cording to the caption of this plate, 
this was “Case II’s” second emptying. 
No doubt there would be a third, if 
the fellow survived, Grimes reflected 
cynically; another emptying, another 
salvaging of worthless trash, another 
illustrated article to reward the oper- 
ator. 

A pity these fellows wouldn’t swal- 
low something of value, he thought 
jewelry, for instance. Then it 
would pay to operate. For a moment 
he played with the fancy, glad of some- 
thing to engage his mind, which kept 
returning to his predicament, 
plodding around the vicious circle of 
failure. 

Then he was inierrupted. The office 
door opened, and he glanced up with 
that tiny thrill of expectancy which 


, 
sly 


own 


repeated discouragements had not yet 
slain. His office hours were long over, 
but he had stayed on, expecting noth- 
ing. He had no other place to go, 
save to his boarding house, whose land- 
lady already wondered why Doctor 
Grimes seemed to have so much spare 
time on his hands. 

He had stayed on, and here: was a 
visitor, perhaps a patient! His 
tor’s coarse, red face was vaguely 
familiar. Yes, it was Sullivan, the 
truck driver whose broken arm he had 
set six months ago. And Sullivan was 
coming back! Some asthmatic trouble, 
no doubt; the fellow breathed loudly. 
What did that matter? He'd find the 
difficulty. Doctor Grimes had not lost 
confidence in his powers of diagnosis. 
Yes, he'd find it, and cure it; he’d give 
this poor chap more attention, better 
care, than he could hope to find else- 
where. His heart warmed toward Sul- 
livan; the man had remembered him; 
he had come back! 

“Perhaps my luck’s going to change 
now,” said he to himself, and aloud: 
“Well, Mr. Sullivan,” and checked 
himself on the very verge of saying, 
“I’m so glad you came!” 

“Well, Mr. Sullivan, what seems to 
be the trouble this time? Tell me all 
about it, and I'll fix you up just as 
I did when you hurt your arm last 
fall.” 

The other gave vent to an inarticu- 
late growl. Leaning across the desk, 
he scowled at the astonished Grimes. 
“Yes, you will,” said he with heavy 
sarcasm. “Yes, you—will—not!” He 
leaned still farther toward the physi- 
cian, lips peeled back from strong, yel- 
low teeth. His little eyes were red 
and bleary; his breath beat 
Grime’s sensitive nostrils, “The fel- 
low’s been drinking,” thought the doc- 
tor uneasily. “Bay rum, maybe—or 
witch hazel, from the smell. I must be 
careful; he’s ugly!” 

Aloud: “What do you mean, Mr. 


Visi- 


across 
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Sullivan?” he asked  placatingly. 

“Didn't you come to consult me?’ 
“Yah!” snorted the truck driver, in- 
furiated by the question. “Yah! Con- 
sult you, is it? Divil the bit! Look at 
that ar-rum,” he went on, shaking his 
left fist beneath poor Grime’s nose. It 
was a rough, gnarled fist, heavy and 
menacing; the doctor shrank before it. 
o repeated Sullivan. ‘Look 
it!’ He was fanning the flames of his 
holic wrath, evidently working him- 

up to an outburst. 

ou call yerself a doctor! Huh! 
likes cf you, mishandlin’ honest 
Whassa matter? Whassa mat- 
his victim interposed a timid 
whassa 
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Look it ! 


1 mean, 
ine job ye did f'r a 
ain’t it, now?! Sure, 
up fine an’ grand f’r me, 
An’ here’s me ar-rum stiff 


an't bend me wrist, 


replied Doctor Grimes 
emotions had run_ th¢ 
first pleased anticip< 
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“Nonsense. 


“You’ve been drinking. I’ve got an 
X-ray of that arm, Doctor Briggs saw 
it with me. It was well treated; prop- 
erly reduced and set. If there’s any 
blame it’s yours. You took the cast 
off. What are you kicking about, any- 
how? You've got a good, practical 
arm. What if it is a bit stiff? You 
can use it just as well as ever, almost.” 

“T c’n use it well enough to smash 
your ” bawled the truck driver. 
“An’ I’m minded to do it now, ye mis- 
handlin’ body-snatcher !” 

Now it is fifty years and more since 
this gibe lost what little barb of truth 
it once had; but he would be a spine- 
less doctor indeed who failed to resent 
its implication. Doctor Madison 


tace, 


Grimes waiked round his desk, square 
shoulders hunched a bit. 


et out of my office!” he ordered 
snappily. 
Roaring, the made a_ wide, 
isy swing at him. Grimes ducked; 
passed harmlessly over his 
Rising behind Sullivan’s shoul- 
he caught the man’s coat 
I The truck man, overbal- 
and a trifle dizzied 
9f witch hazel 
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other 


t blow 
head. 
der, collar 


and 


intox 


Struggling and 


irulent icant—made 
stance. 
mouthing horrid threats of 
, personal and legal, Mr. Sul- 
] fice in haste. Beneath 
g, he did the “bum’s 
corridor, and was 
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come back, at last—only to blackguard 
me. This ends it!’ 

Doubtless the truckman, angered by 
his ejection, would go on and bring 
suit. Some ambulance chaser would 
take his case, on a contingent fee. And 
that meant ruin, if ruin were not al- 
ready staring him in the face. 

Few doctors, be they never so well 
regarded, can stand the notoriety of a 
malpractice suit. Whatever its out- 
come, the damage is done. | People 
read that Doctor Jones or Smith is 
accused of criminal carelessness; and 
though the doctor be triumphantly 
acquitted they do not forget. He has 
been accused, and a doctor must be 
above suspicion. So when Bobby has 
the mumps, or friend wife a hard cold, 
they send for some one else. 

And Doctor Madison Grimes, unable 
to hold his cases now, might as well 
save office rent if he were sued. It 
was the end. He began to take stock 
of his resources. 

Five hundred left in the bank; a well 
equipped office, whose rent was paid 
two months in advance; his instruments 
and medicine cases, and a little electric 
car. None had been of any use to him 
as yet; but a doctor, like a confidence 
man, must own the appearance of pros- 
perity in order to achieve its actuality. 

These were his assets; these and a 
personal reputation as yet quite un- 
blemished, together with the wardrobe 
of a gentleman. Little enough on which 
to make a new start in life. 

Doctor Madison Grimes was twenty- 
nine, and used to soft living. He 
thought briefly of those forty street- 
car physicians, of the hundred who 
sold lace or shoe strings in department 
stores—for these ghosts haunt some 
corner of every physician’s mind. An 
unlucky decision; a breath of scandal 

and he may be as they are. 

Then he shook his head. Like the 
unjust steward of scriptures, he could 


not dig. Was he ashamed to beg—or 
steal ? 

Remained the last resource of the 
medical failure, those devious occupa- 
tions barred by the code of ethics. He 
might join fortunes with some patent- 
medicine concern. Such are always on 
the lookout for licensed practitioners 
to sign letters of advice, to screen the 
brains of the firm in his carelessly igno- 
rant drugging of unknown victims 
and to act as scapegoats in case of an 
investigation. “Doctor So-and-so, reg- 
ular practitioner, hospital graduate, 
well-known ‘specialist,’ gives personal 
attention to all cases.” 

Or, he might dispense 
drugs, become a “dope doctor.” 
might do even worse. 

Doctor Grimes shook his head once 
more. Some lingering remnant of de- 
cency, something born of those high 
standards of conduct instilled into the 
physician until they become part of 
the very texture of his mind, rose up 
to forbid him. 

“T can’t work at anything else,” he 
muttered. “I don’t know how. But 
can’t do that, either. If I’m going to 
be a crook I’d rather be an honest thief 
than one of them!” 

The doctor leaned back in his chair, 
probing his conscience. Having dis- 
covered a limit beyond which it would 
not permit him to stray, he was mildly 
interested in measuring its sensitive- 
ness. How far,: he wondered idly, 
would that conscience permit him to go 
from the beaten path of honesty before 
its protests became uncomfortably 
loud? An absorbing inquiry, this, as 
many a man has found, but one not 
without its dangers. 

Still dallying with his thought, he 
picked up the surgical journal again 
and glanced indifferently at the pho‘ 
tograph therein. A very commonplace 
assortment, he thought; the fellow 
should have been able to hold any of 
those things in his mouth without de- 
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tection. Then a new idea arrested his 
hand about to drop the paper. 

He held it close to his eyes, which 
yet saw nothing of keys, chain, or 
knife. A peculiar expression grew in 
his face, a slow, feline grin. His fea- 
tures sharpened, his eyes narrowed and 
seemed to draw closer together. He 
licked dry lips, catlike. The hand 
which held the magazine was not quite 
steady. 

“Humph!” said Doctor Madison 
Grimes. ‘“He needn’t have swallowed 
them. Under his tongue, for instance. 
Or——” 

A hand went to his mouth, his tongue 
moved briefly, and he held a bit of 
gutta-percha and gold. It was a “‘par- 
tial plate,” holding two false molar 
teeth on either side. In front ef them 
were two empty caps, removable 
crowns, designed to fit over a bicuspid 
tooth on each side, thus holding the 
plate in position. A gold bar, follow- 
ing the line of the lower dental arch, 
ran from one crown to the other. This 
contrivance the doctor examined with 
interest, as though it were quite new 
to him. He measured the cavity of 
the left-hand crown, the larger; it was 
more than half an inch deep, and as 
big around as a lead pencil. 

“Humph!” repeated the doctor. That 
enigmatical expression deepened. He 
chuckled to himself; it had a reckless 
sound. 

It is strange how trivial incidents 
may influence us. Yesterday, the ir- 
ruption of a drunken truck driver, 
breathing unreasonable threats, would 
have had no effect upon the future of 
Madison Grimes, M.D. After the mo- 
ment’s irritation he would have dis- 
missed it from his mind. To-day, 
coming upon the heels of his discour- 
aged admission of failure, it crystalized 
his resentment against an ungrateful 
public which honest 
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living at his chosen work. 


him an 
It changed 
the whole current of his life. 


refused 


Suddenly the doctor felt himself 
ready to match wits with destiny. He 
had found that he could not prostitute 
his profession; the discovery suffused 
his soul with self-approbation. He felt 
highly moral. And in this flush of 
pride he feit justified in a certain lax- 
ity. He had withstood this grave temp- 
tation; he could trust his will; ther 
was no danger in dabbling a little in 
questionable practices. 

To put it briefly, the doctor felt that 
his conscience would not allow him to 
do anything seriously wrong; there- 
fore there was no great danger in play- 
ing close to the line. He forgot that 
conscience habituates itself to small 
doses of crime as the stomach does to 
arsenic; in time one can absorb a poi- 
sonous amount without protest. 

Madison Grimes’ moral code was as 
vague as another’s. It recognized grave 
crimes, such as violating the Hippo- 
cratic oath, and a gradation of lesser 
offenses, fading into such things as 
smuggling, which was scarcely wrong 
at all—rather a bit of cleverness. To 
steal necessaries from the poor was a 
crime. But to steal luxuries from the 
rich was another thing entirely. 

And to-day the doctor’s ideas were 
broader than usual, even for his rather 
The discouragement 
had made him 


careless morality. 
of admitted failure 
reckless. 

His new resolve was the outgrowth 
half of craving for excitement, the 
rebound of a nature too long held in 
the staid paths of the physician from 
whom, as from the clergyman, too much 
is demanded; and half of moral laxity 
sharpened by the resentment and the 
pinch of coming need. He did not 
pause to analyze the crowding, mingled 
motives which urged him on, but rose 
wiftly with a little, excited laugh. 

Madison Grimes, M. D., had decided 
to steal. 

He did not look upon it as a changing 
of his whole course of life; it was a 
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whim, indulged to prove his own clever- 
ness. To-morrow he would be the staid 
young doctor once more, waiting hope- 
fully for patients. We rarely see such 
decisions as momentous—at the time. 

A long preamble, this; but I want you 
to see Doctor Madison Grimes as I 
do—a likable young chap constrained 
by influences too strong for him to 
combat, entering light-heartedly upon 
a course of action which would one day 
lead to a shameful death. 

The doctor glanced at his watch. 
Two o'clock! He had no time for 
lunch ; there was much to be done. “T’ll 
be able to afford a big dinner,” he 
thought, smiling that curious, feline 
smile which seemed to bring his nar- 
rowed eyes rather too close together. 

He rose, settled collar and tie, donned 
a shining silk hat, and went briskly out. 
Leaving the little electric coupé at the 
curb he walked toward Sixth Avenue. 

Along this thoroughfare he strolled 
for several blocks, eyes busy with the 
signs. Presently he turned into a door- 
way beneath a huge, gilded wooden 
tooth, past the purple-uniformed at- 
tendant, and up one flight to the “Pal- 
ace Painless Dental Parlors, Doctor A. 
Rosisky, Proprietor.” 

Soon he was seated in one of those 
chairs whose very appearance sends 
shivers up one’s back. 

“That tooth,” he told the white- 
jacketed dentist who leaned over him, 
“the one on the left.” He slipped out 
his plate, pointing to the tooth which 
anchored it. “It aches dreadfully. I 
want it pulled.” 

“Yes, sir,’ murmured the other. “Of 
course. Will you have gas?” 

It was nothing to him that the tooth 
was evidently sound, or that its re- 
moval would leave Grime’s plate un- 
anchored on one side. Knowing the 
type, Grimes read his thought. This 
patient wanted a tooth pulled. All 
right; that would be three dollars. He 
would have pulled every tooth in his 


patient’s mouth if asked—at three dol- 
lars a tooth. It would have given him 
a chance to supply a set of false teeth— 
at a price. 

In five minutes Doctor Grimes was 
poorer by one healthy bicuspid. 

“That partial plate won’t stay now,” 
the dentist told him. . “Shall I take an 
impression right now? You'll need a 
new plate, of course.” 

The doctor grinned to himself. He 
had chosen well. This harpy would 
never ask why he should have sacri- 
ficed a sound and necessary tooth. 

“No,” he answered. ‘The other 
crown will hold it well enough for the 
present.” And he paid his charge and 
went out. 

On the way home he stopped at a 
little candy shop to buy a package of 
chewing gum. 

The girl who sold it looked at him 
curiously—at the severely professional 
cutaway frock of iron-gray broadcloth, 
the white-piped waistcoat, the shining 
slik hat. ‘Gee, Billy,” she confided to 
the soda clerk, “they’s all kinds, ain't 
they? Wouldn’t think that fellar’s a 
gum fiend. Looks like a doctor, ’r 
somepin.”’ 

The girl was right; Doctor Grimes 
abhorred gum-chewing. But this gum 
had been bought for a purpose. 

Safely back in his office, the doctor 
picked up a concave head-mirror and 
examined his mouth with care. Even 
its magnified image showed no change; 
the plate fitted perfectly. No one 
could say that its left-hand crown was 
empty; it lay snugly against the gum, 
as though covering a tooth. 

He opened a bottle, took out half a 
dozen big, hard, gelatin-coated pills, 
and set about a curious exercise. Pop- 
ping one into his mouth, he rolled it 
briefly under his tongue, then examined 
his teeth once more with the mirror. 
He had not swallowed, but the pill had 
disappeared. He took out his plate 
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and tapped it smartly; the pill dropped 
out of the empty crown. 

Over and over he repeated this odd 
trick, taking a fresh pill when the first 
softened. At first he grimaced, twist- 
ing lips and tongue; but after a dozen 
trials he was able to pop the pill into 
that hollow crown in a flash, without 
moving his lips. 

At last he nodded, satisfied. Then 
he unwrapped a stick of chewing gum 
and masticated a tiny bit of it into an 
elastic mass. This he wedged into the 
empty cap of his plate where it was 
quite invisible. Next he replaced his 
false teeth; the remaining anchor tooth 
held it solidly in position. 

Now Doctor was ready. 
With a last his mouth he 
caught up hat and stick, and set forth 
once more. His color was a bit high; 
his eyes were hard and bright. 

Climbing into the waiting electric, 
he drove slowly toward Fifth Avenue, 
past rows of expensive shops, and 
pulled up before the high, imposing 
front of Tiffham’s. 

A six-foot doorman, _ liveried, 
frogged, and braided, hurried to 
the well-appointed car and helped him 
to alight. Doctor Grimes hesitated for 
a moment, looking at the reserved dig- 
nity of the window display. He saw 
half a dozen rings, a bracelet watch, 
a lavalliere. Here was no vulgar 
crowding ; only a few articles—but each 
of the very best. It typified the atmos- 
phere of Tiffham’s, one of the city’s 
greatest jewelers. 


Grimes 


look into 


out 


Rather hesitantly the doctor entered. 

“I want to look at solitaire diamond 
rings,” he confided to the immaculate 
floorwalker. His thin face flushed 
rather becomingly. 

“Ah! Yes, Right this way.” 
The floorwalker beamed benevolently. 


sir. 


ie ; ; 
Who is proof against the engaging em 
barrassment of a new-accepted lover? 

He led Grimes back to a quiet, rear 
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Jeweled Crown 


showcase. 
please.” 
The suave clerk also smiled under- 
standingly. Gauging the customer’s 
financial condition with a practiced eye, 
he produced a tray of rings whose clear, 
stones flashed a_ thousand 


“Mr. Stein, solitaire rings, 


colorless 
lights. 

“Something about three hundred dol- 
lars?” he guessed. 

“Let me—yes, I guess so,” replied 
Doctor Grimes. His manner showed a 
hint of excitement. Young men who 
buy diamond solitaires are like to be 
somewhat upset. ‘Perhaps not—not 
quite so expensive.” 

With an entire absence of that su- 
percilious air which one finds in less 
dignified jewel shops, the clerk picked 
up a ring and handed it over. “Two 
hundred and twenty-five,” said he. “A 
blue-white stone, - sir. Very good 
value.” 

Doctor Grimes looked at it with pal 
pable ignorance of its quality. “TI don’t 
know anything about diamonds,” he 
confessed. “That’s why I came here 

to be sure I’d get a good one.” 

The clerk beamed. ‘We're quite re- 
liable,”’ said he. 

“I know,” replied Doctor 
“You see,” he went on, leaning forward 
a bit with an assumption of frankness 
such as this fatherly clerk had seen 
many, many times, “you see, I’m not 
quite sure I’ll keep this. She—uah, that 
is—oh, well, confound it all. I haven't 
asked her yet. Might as well out with 
it.” <All this was perfectly true; he 
hadn’t asked her, and had no present 
intention of asking her. But there was 
a girl, as investigation would 
whom his proposal would scarcely have 
surprised. “So,” he went on, achiev- 
ing a flush, “I may want to return this, 
later.” 

“Tt will be quite all right,” the clerk 
assured him. “I wish you every suc- 
cess, sir—if you’ll pardon me.” 

So the matter was arranged amicably. 


Grimes. 


show, 
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The doctor selected a ring priced at 
two hundred and fifty dollars and wrote 
his check forthwith. “I haven't the 
cash with me,” he explained. “Here’s 
my card.” He gave the man his neat, 
engraved professional card. ‘Doctor 
Grimes, on Thirty-fifth Street. You 
can put my check through and send me 
the ring to-morrow.” 

A sales slip was made out, the doc- 
tor’s check received, and a note made 
of his address. But he still lingered. 
“T wish I knew something about pre- 
cious stones,” he ventured. ‘“‘Must he 
awfully interesting.” 

The clerk, an enthusiast in jewels, as 
all Tiffham’s clerks must be, needed 
no further encouragement. He plunged 
at once into a disquisition upon dia- 
monds, illustrating with one and an- 
other stone picked from the case be- 
fore him. “Now here,” bringing out 
another tray of diamonds; “here are 
some excellent larger stones—three and 
four carats. This one, for instance, is 
valued at five thousand dollars. It’s 
really a better stone than this larger 
one. The other is worth eight, but 
except for its size it isn’t as good. 
You see”—holding them to the light— 
“the clear, bluish color, the refraction 
——” He plunged into technical de- 
scriptions of differences of cutting, 
polishing, concealing minute flaws. 
Doctor Grimes did not understand; but 
he listened with every appearance of 
interest. 

The showcase was littered with dia- 
; bright stones winked 
at the doctor from all their many facets. 
He shifted the tongue in his dry mouth 
and glanced about. There were half 
a dozen customers in the vast shop; 
Tiffham’s is never crowded. Idle clerks 
leaned on showcases or talked together 
in low v No one was looking to- 
ward the corner where the clerk still 
lectured to his audience of one. 

Doctor Grimes picked up two stones, 
one valued at five thousand, the other 
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the eight-thousand-dollar one. “TI sup- 
pose a stone like this big one is known?” 
he asked idly. ‘Has a name, is regis- 
tered somewhere, has a story behind it, 
maybe ?”’ 

His instructor suppressed a_ smile, 
This young doctor, for all of his flat- 
tering interest, plainly knew nothing 
at all about diamonds! “Why, no, sir,” 
he explained patiently. “As prices go 
now, that is rather a cheap stone—ex- 
cept, of course, for people in ordinary 
circumstances, as we are,” he hastened 
to add. “It really ought to be set. We 
keep diamonds of the first quality in 
this way, only so that customers may 
chose their own settings. The stone 
is listed, of course, but there’s nothing 
to distinguish it from hundreds of oth- 
ers of the same size.” 

“T see,” replied the doctor carelessly. 
He was holding the two diamonds up 
to the light. “Isn’t there a magnifying 
glass there on the shelf behind you?” 

The other turned his head; it was 
but for the infinitesimal fraction of a 
second, yet enough. With a lightning- 
like movement, so rapid, yet so natu- 
tally made, that twenty feet away he 
must have seemed brushing off an an- 
noying fly—if flies dared penetrate 
Tiffham’s—Doctor Grimes had whipped 
one hand to his mouth. 

In that brief instant the eight-thou- 
sand dollar stohe disappeared. One 
tongue pressure, and it was in 
the hollow crown, snug-fitted, held in 
place by the bit of chewing gum. 

During the very act the salesman 
turned, but the doctor’s face was ex- 
pressionless. His arm continued its 
downward course. Unhurriedly he laid 
a diamond among the other diamonds, 
set and unset, that lay on the showcase 
—only one. But the gesture was s0 
natural that the clerk noticed nothing. 

“Yes,” he was saying, “here’s a glass. 
Now you can see, in this stone, for in- 
stance, the very tiniest flaw. No dia- 
mond is absolutely perfect; a strong 
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enough glass will find defects in any 
of them. Now this one’—he handed 
over microscope and stone—‘“has a 
flaw, but I doubt if you can find it, 
even with the glass.” 

sut the doctor's eyes, trained to the 
microscope by years of study, discov- 
ered the flaw. The other looked at him 
with added respect. 

“You should be a lapidary,” he de- 
clared. “You have the gift. Just 
glance at this one, now.” 

His hands ran through the litter of 
stones, then again. ‘“That’s odd,” he 
commented. “I had it a minute ago. 
You remember, the one you asked 
about.” 

“Must be here,” replied the doctor 
carelessly. “TI laid it in that tray.” He 
pointed, 

“So you did,” recalled the other. “T 
saw you.” And he really thought he 
had. “It must be under some of the 
others.” 

He began to replace the rings and 
loose stones, arranging them in order, 
counting under his breath. A little 
crease appeared between his eyes. 

Doctor Grimes stood perfectly still, 
neither withdrawing nor coming closer. 
His ungloved hands were above the 
showcase, as they had been from the 
first. His face showed just the right 
blend of solicitude and indifference. 

“That’s very odd,” repeated the sales- 
man. He scowled frankly; in his eyes 
was the dawning hint of suspicion. By 
now all the jewels had been laid in or- 
der on their trays; one vacant place 
remained. 

“Very, very odd!” muttered the clerk. 
“If you'll pardon me, sir, I’ll just call 
the manager.” 

“By all means,” said the doctor cor- 
dially, 

The other did not turn away; a keen 
eye upon his customer, he reached back 
to touch a bell. It answered with a 
faint, mellow note, scarcely audible, 
such as the casual listener would not 
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have noticed; but at its sound the other 
salesmen jerked upright, all looking 
sharply toward Doctor Grimes. The 
floorwalkers sauntered each to his own 
door and stood there, unostentatiously 
barring egress. From somewhere in 
the rear a suave, polished gentleman ap- 
peared, approaching the counter with 
quiet, dignified speed. 

It was all very quietly done. The 
other customers evidently noticed noth- 
ing wrong, But Doctor Grimes siniled 
inwardly; his heart beat high with ex- 
citement. “They’re on,” he thought ex- 
ultantly. “Now for the last bluff.” 

He remained in the same position, 
very still, very calm, both well-kept 
hands on the showcase. 

“Mr. Wowenthal,” the clerk, Stein, 
was saying. “TI have had the misfor- 
tune to lose a diamond which I was 
showing to this gentleman.” 

His voice was perfectly level, devoid 
of emphasis. 

The manager gave Grimes a brief, 
keen glance. The doctor held steady, 
conscious of his blameless reputation, 
his standing as a physician. If he had 
no patients no one could prove it; his 
office was in a conservative district. 
These people would hesitate to accuse 
him, even with proof. And there was 
no proof, 

3oth men searched fruitlessly, on the 
showcase, inside it, on the floor behind 
it, but neither lost sight for a moment 
of Doctor Grimes. The doctor looked 
politely at the floor. “It’s not out 
here,” he reported. 

The two men furtively exchanged a 
word behind the counter. The manager 
looked down; Doctor Grimes knew that 
he was examining his check and card. 
He shook his head briefly. 

“No doubt it will turn up,” he de- 
clared. “Have the sweepers warned. 
It must have dropped to the floor and 
rolled into a crack. I'll have a search 
made to-night, after we close. Mean- 
while we mustn’t keep Doctor Grimes, 
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Unless there was something else, doc- 
tor?” 

“No,” replied the doctor. “I was 
just buying a ring, and Mr. Stein was 
kind enough to show me these others. 
Awfully sorry you mislaid that stone!” 
He made as though to turn away. The 
others stood rigid; waiting. 

‘By Jove!” Doctor Grimes turned 
about, face flushing again in that rather 
becoming fashion. “By Jove! Just 
occurred to me. I'd been handling 
those things, too. You must search me, 
gentlemen !” 

Lowenthal’s tense figure relaxed. 
His coldly courteous manner became 
warmer, more human. It was as though 
he had abandoned some ugly thought. 

“Certainly not, doctor!” he protested. 
“Certainly not. Tiffham’s does not do 
things that way. I’m sure it will turn 
up. If not, no matter!” He shrugged 
as though eight thousand dollars were 
nothing. ‘We cannot subject you to 
a search.” 

“But you must,” insisted the doctor 
genially. “By Jove! Wouldn’t leave 
here for worlds until one of you 
looked me over. I might have taken 
it, you know.” 

The manager was evidently satisfied, 
er appeared to be. But Grimes contin- 
ued to insist, and at last they took him 
back to a quiet office. At Lowenthal’s 
suggestion, both Grimes and the sales- 
man submitted to a search. “It might 
have caught in a pocket, by accident, 
Stein,” he pointed out. 

The search was thorough. Doctor 
Grimes saw to that. He did not pur- 
pose to leave until absolutely cleared 
of suspicion. Despite the polite pro- 
tests of the manager, he stripped to the 
very skin, while the store detective went 
through his clothes. That worthy, de- 
void of the manager’s scruples, made 
a careful investigation. He even looked 


in the doctor’s mouth—and saw noth- 
ing but well-fitted false teeth. 

“All clean,” he reported at last. 

Doctor Grimes dressed, good-hu- 
moredly, waving away the other’s 
apologies, 

“Not at all, not at all,’ he protested. 
“Perfectly natural to suspect me, later 
if not now. But no doubt the stone’ll 
turn up to-night. Awfully sorry it was 
mislaid. No—don’t mention it! You'll 
send my ring to-morrow, as soon as 
the check is put through? Yes. Good 
day! I do hope it turns up!” 

And he strolled out, suave and un- 
ruffled, but within boiling with jubila- 
tion. “This crook stuff’s the easiest 
thing in the world,” he reflected, ‘when 
a man has brains!” He grinned at the 
thought of the jeweler’s blank faces. 
“Actresses have had diamond fillings in 
their teeth sometimes, they say—but 
nothing like this, I'll bet.” And he 
laughed aloud. He felt very light- 
hearted and gay. 

Back at his office, behind a locked 
and bolted door, Doctor Grimes re- 
moved his plate. With a curved probe, 
rather like a tiny nut-pick, he dug into 
the crown. Not without some difficulty, 
for the big diamond was a tight fit, he 
presently pried out its filling. 

With ether and alcohol he washed off 
the bits of chewing gum and held the 
precious stone to the light. The tip of 
his tongue sought the empty tooth- 
socket. 

“T’ve lost a sound tooth,” he reflected. 
“And I shall have to get a new plate 
made. But eight thousand dollars! 
Wish I could lose some more, at that 
rate! 

“Eight thousand dollars! Ought to 
get five for it, even from a fence—and 
I can live for a year on that. Wonder 
how one goes about it to sell stolen 
diamonds? I must find out!” 
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CHAPTER I. 
VIOLENT DEATH. 


IM MERKER, member of the 
city detective force, stretched 
himself in his chair so that 
he could rest his feet on the 

bench before him, and puffed at his 
freshly lighted cigar. He was the only 
man in the detectives’ room at head- 
quarters save the desk sergeant, who 
was busy with his reports. 

“I said it,” Jim Merker grumbled. 
“A man of genius, such as your humble 
servant, is liable to go stale around this 
place. What have I been doing the 
past six Gathering reports 
from pawn shops and_ second-hand 
stores, investigating neighborhood 
rows, and pinching men for putting 
boxes on the sidewalks.” 

“We can’t have a murder sensation 
every week just to please you fly cops,” 
the sergeant observed. 

“Tell me what's the use of being on 
the homicide squad then?” Merker de 
manded. “I might as well be pounding 
a beat.” 

“Want to get 
papers?” 

Jim Merker’s feet hit the floor with 
a threatening thud, and the desk ser- 
geant looked up quickly and grinned 
He knew that he had touched the pop- 
ular detective on a sore spot. 


weeks ? 


your name in the 


“I care a lot about getting my name 
in the papers, and you know it,” Jim 
Merker declared forcefully. “But 1 do 
like a tough case to work on. I like to 
make wild guesses and then find that 


they are correct. I like to have rogues 
try to fool me, and get the better of 
them. I like the game—confound it!” 
“Be that as it may,” the desk ser- 
geant observed, “seems to me we ought 
to be having a sensation of some sort.” 

“It’s long overdue,” Detective Jim 
Merker complained. “I’m getting 
rusty. If something doesn’t happen 
before long I’1]———” 

He swung around in his chair and 
looked through the window at the street 
seething with humanity. It was about 
in the afternoon, and it 
was a warm spring day. 

“Can’t even go to a baseball game and 
nab a pickpocket,’ Merker said. “Sea- 
son doesn’t open for a week yet.” 

“And when it does open you won't 
be so eager for cases to work on,” the 
knowing desk sergeant replied, grinning 
at the detective again. 

A buzzer sounded, and the sergeant 
spoke into the telephone in front of him. 
He whirled around and faced Merker. 
you!” was all he 


two o'clock 


“Captain’s office 
said. 

Merker groaned as he got out of 
his chair and adjusted his belt. Also, he 
made a wry face as he stalked toward 
the door. 

“Lost kid, probably,” he remarked. 
“Or maybe the wife of some estimable 
citizen wants me to get a pet cat down 
out of a high tree. Homicide squad 
huh!” 

A moment later he stood beside his 
captain’s desk and looked down at him 


, 


1 
expectantly. 
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“Dead man—shot—may be murder 
—possibly suicide—here’s the address!” 

As he took the little slip of paper 
hope flamed into Detective Merker’s 
heart. The address, he found, was in 
a street in that section of the city where, 
it might be said, the bourgeoisie and the 
proletariat mingled. Anything was pos- 
sible in that district of small shops with 
private apartments on the second and 
third floors. Merker did not hope that 
some person had met a violent death, 
but, if some person had, he was glad 
to be assigned to the case. 

He hurried from headquarters, 
caught a car, and rode downtown. He 
had two squares to walk after he left 
the car, and he made them quickly. 
Half a block from the address he saw 
that a crowd had gathered. Merker 
thrust his way through it, to find a 
patrolman on guard before the entrance 
to a stairway. 

“What is it?” Merker asked. 

“Looks like homicide,” the patrolman 
answered, “I guess it is in your line, 
all right. Little apartment up one flight. 
I’ve kept the cowd out. Janitor found 
the body—here he is.” 

“Who is it?” Merker asked the jani 
tor. 

“I’m not quite sure, sir. When he 
rented the apartment about a month 
ago he said that his name was Jones. 
He was middle-aged, and a _ distin- 
guished-looking man, sir.” 

“What happened?’ Merker snappily 
questioned. 

“J didn’t hear any shot, sir, though 
I was sittin’ here by the door, like 1] 
always do in the afternoons when the 
weather is nice. I just happened to go 
up and along the hall to get a broom 
The door of the 
open, sir, and ] 


out of my closet. 

apartment half 
glanced inside and saw a man on the 
floor. I went in, of course, thinking 
he might be sick, or somethin’ like that. 
He was sprawled there dead, with a 
revolver on the floor beside him. I shut 


Was 


the door and hurried down the stairs, 
and the policeman was just passing 
along———”’ 

“T hurried up and took a look and 
then telephoned headquarters,” the pa- 
trolman told Merker. “I’ve been keep- 
ing out the crowd since then.” 

Merker nodded and started up the 
stairs. He didn’t think much of the 
case so far. His experience told him 
that probably some man_ had _ been 
wrecked in business, had moved to this 
cheap apartment, had been unable to get 
upon his financial feet again, and had 
ended everything with a shot from a 
revolver. 

He came to the top of the stairs and 
opened the door. An instant later he 
was in the room. He stood just inside 
the door and glanced around quickly. 

The man was sprawled face down- 
ward in the middle of the room, not far 
from a table upon which there were 
books and documents. A revolver was 
on the rug beside him. There were 
two windows in the room, both closed. 
Another door opened into a bedroom, 
and Merker crossed and glanced into 
it. Two windows there—both closed 
and locked. Beyond was a tiny kitch- 
enette, and a glance told the detective 
that it had not been used for some 
time. The bath opened off the bed- 
room, too, and had only one window, 
with a steel frame of bars across it. 

Merker grunted and walked back to 
the body. He knelt beside it and turned 
it so that he could see the victim’s face 

“Gosh!” he grunted. 

He sprang to his feet and, darting 
to the door, called down the stairs to 
the patrolman. 

“Come up here! And tell those peo 
ple to stay outside!” 

The patrolman shouted the 
and pounded up the stairs, to follow 
Merker into the room. 

“Did take a 
Merker asked. 


order 


you look at him? 











“Yes—to make sure that it was a 
coroner’s case instead of a case for the 
hospital.” 

“Know him?” 

“No; but his features seemed famil- 
iar.” 

“T should think so,” Merker grunted. 
“Our victim is Grover Gadlan, the fa- 
mous criminal lawyer.” 

“The one that—that—— 

“The one who handled the famous 
Granburg murder case—yes! Send for 
the coroner and report to headquarters 
right away. I'll get busy here!” 

The patrolman thumped down the 
stairs and hurried for a telephone. De- 
tective Merker knelt beside the body 
again and made a better examination. 
He saw at a glance that a single bullet 
had been fired, and that it had pierced 
the heart. He picked up the revolver 
beside the body, handling it carefully, 
so as to keep from destroying any fin 
ger prints that might be upon it. 
Finally he put the weapon on the table 
room 


> 


and began walking around the 
once more, inspecting everything with 
great care. 

Grover Gadlan! Why had the fa- 
mous criminal lawyer leased this small 
apartment in a poor section of the city 
when everybody knew that he had a 
gorgeous, large apartment far uptown? 
Grover Gadlan was a man of means. 
His home uptown was filled with ex- 
And he did not 


have the name of being eccentric. 


pensive objects of art. 


“May be a case of interest, after all,” 
Merker remarked. 

Besides the law books and legal-look 
ing documents, which were on the table, 
there were also some scraps o1 
scattered about the floor, 
collapsing man had pulled tl 
the table as he had fallen. Merker ex 


and found that 


paper 
as though a 


1em from 


amined them briefly 


thev were filled with notations concern- 


ing some legal case. It appeared on the 


face of things that the attorney had 
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been at work in this room, preparing 
for some trial. 

Merker walked to the head of the 
stairs again and ordered the janitor to 
come up. He did not take him into the 
room, but questioned him at the end of 
the hall, where he was in a position to 
order any. curious person away. 

“See or hear anything unusual around 
here?” Merker asked. “Is this the only 
apartment ?”’ 

“There is a small one at the end of 
the hall, but it is not rented at pres- 
ent,” the janitor said. 

“Locked ?”’ 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Back entrance?” 

This stairway is the only 
entrance to the second floor, and all the 
windows at the rear are barred.” 

“Where were you?” 

“Sitting down in the doorway, sir. 
I was smoking my——”’ 

“When did you see this man who 
called himself Jones—see him last, I 
mean ?” 

“He came in about noon, sir. He 
spoke to me and hurried up to the 
apartment. He was peculiar in a way, 
sir; wasn’t in the much. 
Sometimes he wouldn’t come near for 
three or four days, and I don’t believe 
he slept here more than three or four 
times in the month. An old woman 
cleans sir, and she was tell- 
ing me the other day that it was an 


“No, sir. 


apartment 


the rooms, 


easy job.” 


in about noon, did he? Act 


“Came 
peculiar? 
not more than usual.” 


‘“ Ni ). sir, 


“What do you mean by that?” 
“Why, sir, he always was peculiar, in 
a way. He seemed to be awfully seri- 


ous-minded, like as if he had some trou 
ble in his life. I—-I used to think that 
he looked frightened. To-day he just 
nodded to me and went on up to his 
apartment.” 

“You remained sitting at the door?” 


z 3S, Sit. 
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“Anybody else come in?” Detective 
Merker asked. 

“One gentleman, sir.” 

“Tell me about it.” 

“It was about a quarter after one 
o’clock, sir. In the first place, the ten- 
ant came down about twelve-thirty and 
went to the drug store on the corner. 
I saw him go in and come out again. 
He came right back and went up the 
stairs. Then, about a quarter after one, 
the other gentleman came. He had a 
hitle bag, like a doctor uses.” 

“Walk in from the street?” 

“No, sir. He drove up in a big road- 
ster and left it at the curb.” 

“Didn’t happen to notice the number 
on the roadster, did you?” 

“No, sir,” answered the janitor. “I 
didn’t pay much attention. The gentle- 
man went right past me and hurried up 
the stairs. He knocked on the door, 
and J heard the tenant call for him to 
come in.” 

“Sure you heard him call?” 

“Sure, sir.” 

“Go on with your story,” Merke 
said. “And don’t forget anything while 
you're telling it.” 

“The gentleman was in there about 
fifteen minutes, sir—no longer. I 
thought that I heard high words once, 
but wasn’t sure. Then the gentleman 
hurried down the stairs again. He 
seemed to be very angry. There was 
a terrible look in his face. He pushed 
people out of the way, got in the road- 
ster and started the engine, and dashed 
down the street at an awful speed, sir.” 

“And you remained right in the chair 
by the door?” 

“IT got up and waiked out to the 
curb and looked after him, sir, and I 
think I talked for a minute or two to 
one of the men standing there. Then 
I came back and sat down. 
until I went up to get the broom from 
the closet, and then I saw the tenant 
on the floor and found that he 
dead.” 


was 


“What sort of a gentleman was it 
that called on him—the one who carried 
a bag like a doctor’s?” Merker asked. 

“A middle-aged man, sir, very pros- 
perous looking, I should say. He 
looked more like a doctor than anything 
else. He was dressed in a dark suit, 
wore a soft hat and black shoes. He 
had a mustache, sir, and his hair was 
just turning gray at the temples. That’s 
about. all that I noticed.” 

“Well, that will do for the present,” 
Merker told him. “Go back to the 
door, and don’t talk to any of that 
crowd.” 

“T’ll not, sir.” 

Merker watched the janitor go back 
down the stairs, and then he entered the 
room of tragedy again. He walked 


over to the table and picked up the 
revolver, and once more he examined 


The weapon was of standard pattern, 
except that the mountings were of 
silver. The barrel was of highly pol- 
ished nickle, and not dark and dulled. 
It evidently was a weapon that had 
been made to order for presentation. 
On the barrel was engraved: “To R. 
S., M. D.” 

“Um!” Detective Merker grunted. 
He wrapped the revolver carefully in 
a sheet of tissue paper he found on the 
table, and then in heavy wrapping pa- 
per, and slipped it into one of his 
pockets. Then he went to the door 
again and stood looking down the hall, 
awaiting the arrival of the coroner's 
assistant. 

Merker guessed that the revolver was 
the property of a Doctor Richard 
Sloane. He knew that Sloane and 
Grover Gadlan were enemies. They 
had been enemies for years, and the 
Granburg murder case had been the 
culmination of their hatred. Sloane 
had been a witness for the prosecution, 
and his testimony had wrecked the de- 
fense that Gadlan, the famous criminal 
lawyer, had prepared. Gadlan had even 
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attacked Sloane in open court, and had 
received a heavy fine for contempt. 

“I’m not jumping to conclusions,” 
Merker told himself, “but it appears 
to me that Doctor Richard Sloane will 
be compelled to answer a few pointed 
questions before the day is much older. 
Have to go about it carefully and be 
sure of my ground, of course. Sloane 
is some big man—and so was Grover 
Gadlan !’’ 

He turned and glanced at Gadlan’s 
body again, noted the position it occu- 
pied, and gazed once more around the 
room to be sure that he had overlooked 
nothing. He examined the papers on 
the table, every scrap, but found noth- 
ing except notations such as a lawyer 
might make while preparing a case. 

The great puzzle Merker faced at 
present was how Grover Gadlan hap 
pened to be here at all, and passing 
under the name of Jones. It was evi- 
dent on the face of things that Gadlan 
did some work here, and did not main- 
tain the apartment merely as a rendez- 
vous of some sort. 

Steps were heard on the stairs, and 
the coroner’s assistant and a physician 
Merker knew them both and 
waved a hand in greeting. 

“A puzzle,’ he announced, in a low 
“T’ve had a patrolman report 
to headquarters, but haven’t received 
any orders yet. The victim is a promi- 
nent man. 


The doctor 


came up. 


voice. 


assist- 


and the coroner’ 
ant looked at the face of the dead man 
and gasped. 

“Make your investigation and get the 
body away, and then I’ll have a guard 
put over the ,’ M 
There are some peculiar features about 
hi ¢ under 
leased the 

about a 


p< 


7] 


“Haven't decided. Looks like mur- 
der.” 

“Find the gun?” 

“Got it in my pocket,” Merker an- 
swered, “I'll communicate with the 
coroner this evening about the inquest. 
I may need some time. The gun points 
to a clew, but you never can tell about 
such things.” 

The physician concluded his exami- 
nation and stepped back to them, pol- 
ishing his spectacles. 

“One shot, straight through the 
heart,” he reported. “Death was in- 
stantaneous.” 

“Get the bullet at the undertaking 
establishment,” |Merker instructed. 
“T’'ll telephone to learn its caliber, 
though I imagine that I know it.” 

“T’ll attend to it as soon as possible,” 
the physician said. 

“And I'll have the body moved at 
once,” added the coroner’s assistant. 

“All right. As J go out Pll have 
a guard sent in.” 

Merker met his captain and a police 
man at the bottom of the stairs, and 
explained the case to them rapidly. The 
policeman was assigned to guard duty, 
and Merker and the captain scattered 
the crowd and walked down the street. 

“Need any help?” the captain asked. 
As a usual thing, Merker had pretty 
much his own way in homicide cases. 
He seldom failed to solve a puzzling 
one. 

“Not at 
plied. 

“Got 

“Yes. 


yet, though. 


present,” the detective re 


an idea?” 

Don’t like to talk 
I'll report later.” 
“Take your time, Merker, and get to 
Gadlan had 


was 


about it 


the bottom of it. Grover 


of enemies, you know. He 
vyer, and he had a nasty 


heard men growling 


tongue. 


] . 1 o906., 
threats aft he got through grilling 


° ° , 
examination. 


have been some crook 
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he has defended—a row over money 
matters. Go to it hard, Merker.” 

The captain got into his automobile, 
which had been left at the nearest cor- 
ner, and Merker walked on down the 
street. He walked for several blocks, 
thinking of the case, trying to plan so 
as to avoid mistakes that might come 
through haste. 

Doctor Richard Sloane, he knew, was 
a prominent member of a certain ex- 
clusive club, and generally ate luncheon 
there. Merker directed his steps to- 
ward the club and presently came to 
it and entered. 

Merker knew the clerk there well, 
and most of the employees. He made 
it his business to know such persons and 
to be on friendly terms with them. And 
so the clerk greeted him cordially, and 
willingly stepped aside when Merker 
indicated that he wished to hold a pri- 
vate conversation. 

“Just checking up on something,” said 
Merker. He knew that the news of 
the tragedy had not reached the club 
yet. “I don’t want you to say anything 
about our talk——”’ 

“T’m wise, Merker.”’ 

“Doctor Richard Sloane 
lunch to-day ?” 

“As usual,” said the clerk. “He gen 
erally comes in at a certain hour, sits 
at the same table, and leaves at the 
same time. That man runs by the clock 
and a schedule. Maybe that is one of 
the reasons for his success.” 

“Possibly. Was he on time to-day?” 

“Yes—got here about one o'clock.” 

“What time did he leave?” 

“Not as usual, Merker.” 

“And what do you mean by that?” 

“He sat down and ordered his lunch- 
eon and began eating. I think he re- 
ceived a telephone call. I saw him go 
into the booth, and when he came out 
he called for his check, signed it, 
his hat, and hurried out to his machine. 
I watched him through the window; 
saw him drive away.” 


here for 


got 
5 
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“What, time?” 

“About ten minutes after one, I think, 
He hadn’t been in the club more than 
ten minutes altogether.” 

Merker thought rapidly. He judged 
that a man in a hurry could drive a 
powerful roadster from the club to the 
place where Gadlan had met death in 
about ten minutes. The janitor had 
said the unknown man had arrived to 
visit Gadlan about a quarter after one; 
either the janitor or the clerk might 
have made a mistake of five minutes. 

“Seen him since?” Merker asked. 

“No, I haven't.”’ 

“Can you find out for me whether 
he received a telephone call or went 
into the booth to call a number him- 
self ?” 

“Easily,” the clerk said. 

He turned back into the office and 
consulted the man at the switchboard 
and the captain of the bell boys. Al- 
most immediately he was __ beside 
Merker again. 

“He received a call from outside at 
three minutes after one,” the clerk re- 
ported. “He was paged, and the boy 
found him in the dining room. We 
can’t tell where the call came from, of 
course.” 

“Thanks for what you have told me,” 
Merker said. 

“T trust that Doctor Richard Sloane 
” the clerk said, 
sedate, you 


’ 


hasn’t been cutting up, 
grinning. ‘“He’s rather 
know.” 


.” 


“Just what sort of a man is he?” t 
detective asked. 

“Solid, respectable, serious-minded— 
that sort. Pillar of society, you know.” 

“Quarrelsome ?” 

“Good heavens, no. He is heavy on 
the dignity stuff, but he’s got a warm 
heart. I know of several little kind- 
nesses he has done. He’s got a beauty 
of a wife, a son about seventeen, and 
a girl a couple of years younger. Great 
doctor, too—dandy surgeon. The only 
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fuss he ever had that I know of was 
with Grover Gadlan, the lawyer.” 

“What was that?” Merker asked. 

“IT don’t know how it started, but 
they always seemed to be enemies,” 
the clerk replied. “The board of di- 
rectors warned Gadlan once that he 
would have to curb his animosity while 
in the club. He used to sneer and snarl 
every time he caught sight of the doc- 
tor. The other members were careful 
to keep from getting them at the same 
card table, and things like that.” 

“T understand.” 

“Then they had that trouble at the 
time of the Granburg murder trial. The 
doctor’s testimony wrecked the lawyer’s 
case, and as he left the stand Gadlan 
made a jump for him.” 

“IT saw that,” Merker replied. 
lan got fined for contempt.” 

“Since then they’ve not even nodded 
to each other here at the club when 
they happened to meet. And I think 

was afraid of the doctor, at 


“Gad- 


that.” 

“What makes you think so?” 

“He was hinting around all the time 
that he was afraid he was going to be 
murdered some day. He didn’t men- 
tion any names, but everybody knew 
he meant Doctor Sloane. He had an 
idea watched. He 
told a couple of members one day at 

‘on that he had a private apart- 
ment somewhere in town, where he 
went to study tough cases; said some- 
times he was afraid to stay in his rooms 
had a hunch trouble 


that he was being 


uptown, 


ist give j 
You would lez 
when 


anyway, 
come out. Grover Gadlan was 


ead about two o’cloc k, ina 


tle apartment downtown. He _ was 
shot.” 

“Good heavens!” the clerk gasped, 
his eyes bulging. “And—and you think 
that Doctor Sloane——” 

“Tm not thinking aloud,” Detective 
Merker reminded him, speaking in a 
sharp voice. “And I'll thank you to 
forget our little conversation, except the 
part about Grover Gadian being dead.” 

“T—of course I'll forget it, Merker. 
I’m wise. Gadlan dead, eh? The best 
criminal lawyer in the State!” 

“T guess he was, at that—and one of 
the best in the country,’ Merker said. 
“Leaving the doctor out of it, did other 
men seem to like Gadlan?” 

“Yes. He appeared to be very pop- 
ular. Both Gadlan and Doctor Sloane 
were popular with the same men, and 
everybody thought it was a shame that 
they couldn’t get along together. There 
must have been some ancient grudge.” 

“Well, I can’t spend. all my time with 
you,” said Merker. “Thanks for an 
swering my questions—and remember 
to forget all about them. Now I'll get 
out and let you announce Gadlan’s 
death to the men in the club. I can 
see that you’re dying to do it.” 

“Think of it! Gadlin—murdered!’ 

‘Where did you learn that?” 

“Why, you said——” 

“T said that Gadlan had been found 
dead, and that he had been 
Merxer told him sternly. “I did not 
say that he had been murdered, did I 
You’d better not quote me at all.” 

As the clerk hurried away to spread 
news of the tragedy through the club 
Detective Jim went 


of the telephone and called po 


9 
4 
shot, 


Merl er into one 


booth 
lice headque 

He asked that the finger-print expert 
and 


rie? 


be instructed to go to the mortuar 


take the nr 


of Grover Gadlan’s dead 
£ Merker left the club 
and hurried down the street, walked 
building where De 


had his offices. 


; rr 
nmngers. 4nd tnen 


rapidly toward the 


tor Richard Sloane 
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CHAPTER IT. 


DOCTOR SLOANE’S STORY. 


ERKER had a peculiar feeling 

about this case. It seemed too 
easy of solution. The revolver, if it 
was Doctor Sloane’s, was a bit of dam- 
aging evidence. The old janitor could 
identify the man who had visited the 
apartment of Grover Gadlan and who 
later had rushed away as though fright- 
ened or horrified. 

Sloane’s quarrel with Gadlan was 
well known. Gadlan had been acting 
as though afraid for his life. The facts 
seemed to fit perfectly, and Merker did 
not like cases where the facts fitted too 
perfectly. Either this was one of those 
cases with a quick solution to be fol- 
lowed by admission and a plea of self- 
defense, or it would prove to be a stub- 
born case with new developments con- 
tinually bothering the police and the 
prosecuting attorneys. 

Jim Merker did not have the appear- 
ance of the conventional detective. He 
was a large man, and strong, but he 
did not possess the huge, flat feet plain- 
clothes men and police detectives are 
supposed to have. Merker looked like 
an ordinary, middle-aged business man 
of sound common sense and good judg- 
ment. 

He went up in the elevator and got 
off at the proper floor, entered the re- 
ception room of the suite of Doctor 
Richard Sloane—and found himself 
alone. There were no patients waiting, 
no attendant was sitting at the desk 
in the corner, but voices came from the 
consultation room. 

Jim Merker, hat in hand, walked 
slowly around the room as he waited 
for attention. On a table in one cor- 
ner were half a dozen kodak snapshots 
of Doctor Richard Sloane, left there 
as though somebody had been looking 
at them and had tossed them aside care- 
lessly. Merker glanced at them swiftly 
and selected one that showed the doctor, 


his hat on, standing at the curb be- 
side his roadster. He slipped the pic- 
ture into his pocket and walked the 
length of the room and sat down. 

Presently a young woman attendant 
emerged from the consultation room, 
followed by a messenger boy who car- 
ried a small package, to whom the girl 
had been givine orders. 

“You are to get the prescription filled, 
and then deliver it to that address, to- 
gether with the other package,” she 
was saying now. “And please move 
with a certain amount of speed. There 
is a mighty sick woman waiting for 
that medicine.” 

The boy grinned and made a quick 
exit to the corridor, and the young 
woman faced Merker haughtily, her 
eyebrows lifted, the expression on her 
face saying plainly that she felt her own 
importance at the present moment and 
doubted whether such a person as Jim 
Merker could have business in the of- 
fice. 

“You wished to see ’ she asked, 
leaving a blank at the end of the sen- 
tence, her manner imperious. 

“Doctor Sloane, please,” Merker re- 
plied, restraining a grin with great 
difficulty. 

“The doctor isn’t in. 

‘Be in soon?” 

“No more to-day!” 

“Um!” Jim Merker grunted. “I 
thought that his office hours were from 
two to five in the afternoon. ‘That's 
what the sign on the door says.” 

“The doctor is engaged elsewhere,” 
the young woman attendant declared. 
“Tf you'd like to make an appointment 
for to-morrow ig 

Jim Merker suddenly became profes- 
sional and exhibited his shield of au- 
thority. . 

“I don’t want to bother the doctor 
—or you, young woman—tunneces- 
sarily,” he said blandly, “but it is im- 
perative that I locate Doctor Sloane 
as soon as possible.” 


” 
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“He went out to lunch at the usual 
time, and he has not returned,” the girl 
explained. “About half an hour ago 
I received a telephone message from 


him telling me to send a certain pre-' 


scription to a patient by messenger. He 
said that he would not be in the office 
any more to-day. Possibly he has an 
emergency operation.” 

“You don’t know where he was when 
he telephoned ?” 

“He did not say,” the girl replied. 

“Very well—and thank you,” Merker 
said. “I'll catch him somewhere later.” 

Merker left the office and went down 
to the street again, engaged a taxicab, 
and returned to the scene of Grover 
Gadlan’s death. The crowd was gone 
now; the momentary shock of violent 
death was over. Denizens of that sec- 
tion of the city had been jarred out 
of their personal ruts for an instant, 
but now they were back at work on the 
treadmill of life. 

The patrolman was on guard in the 
apartment, and the ancient janitor sat 
before the doorway, pufiing at his pipe 
and dreaming in the sun. The tragedy 
did not seem to have impressed him 
much. Jim Merker took the kodak 
picture out of his pocket and showed 
it to the old man.. 

“Know this fellow?’ he asked. 

The janitor adjusted his spectacles 
and gave the photograph a single glance. 

“That’s him!” he exclaimed, exhibit- 
“That’s the man 
as visited Mr. Jones a bit before I found 
the body on the floor of his room.” 

“Sure of it?’ Merker demanded. 

‘Yes, sir, I’m sure of it. Why, I'd 
know him among a thousand, sir! He 
has even got on the kind of hat 
That picture must 
been taken quite recent, sir. It’s him, 


all right <i 


ing some excitement. 


same 


1 x 
nave 


and clothes. 


“Thanks,” Detective Merker said, re 
turning the photograph to hi 
Anything new around here?” 
‘The police scattered the crowd, sir, 


pocket. 


and there’s nothing new except that 
officer in the apartment upstairs. He’s 
just sittin’ there on guard and smokin’ 
and tryin’ to read a newspaper, and 
growlin’ about bein’ picked for the job.” 

Detective Merker did not seek to 
prolong the conversation. The janitor 
had identified the photograph of Doctor 
Richard Sloane, and that was all that 
Jim Merker wished at the present time. 
He got into the taxicab again and gave 
the chauffeur an address that was only 
a block from Doctor Sloane’s residence. 

His destination reached, Merker paid 
the chauffeur and walked up the street 
slowly. Some distance from the house 
he stopped beside the stone fence 
around the property adjoining, made a 
pretense of lighting a cigar, and calmly 
observed the property of the man he 
suspected of slaying Grover Gadlan. 

Doctor Sloane’s roadster, he saw, was 
standing beside the house in the drive 
way. There did not seem to be any 
life around the place. At least, there 
was no evidence of undue excitement. 

Merker heard a cough behind him 
and turned to see a gardener surveying 
him over the wall. 

“Howdy?” the gardener said. “I see 
your lookin’ at the Sloane place. I 
wonder if trouble 
there.” 

“T don’t 
“Why?” 

“Well, the doctor come 
home in that machine of his about two 
o’clock, runnin’ up the avenue like a 
fire engine. He dashed into the house, 
and he dashed out again and ran over 
to the Langley’s, across the strect. He 
got his young daughter, and he dashed 
back, and I ain’t seen anybody come 
out of the house since. J just wondered 
if somebody was sick, or somethin’.” 

“Don’t know, I’m sure,” Merker said. 


there’s some over 


know,” Merker replied. 


~haroain’ 
chargin 


“T don’t know the doctor well. 


What kind of a man is her 
the gardener replied. 


very 


” 


“Fine man,” 
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“Good doctor, too, I’ve heard tell. 
Makes a lot of money, I reckon.” 

Merker walked on up the street, and 
the inquisitive gardener returned to his 
labor. So Doctor Richard Sloane had 
come home at an unusual hour and in 
a state of great excitement, had he? 
Merker wondered for an instant if the 
doctor was preparing to take his family 
on an unexpected journey. If so, Jim 
Merker was there to prevent anything 
like that. 

He walked up to the front door of 
the Sloane residence and rang. Sloane, 
he knew, had a small office in his house 
also, for he had a number of patients 
in this exclusive section of the city 
and did not compel them to visit him 
at his office downtown. 

A maid answered his ring, and he 
said that he wished to see the doctor. 
The maid disappeared, but returned al- 
most immediately and ushered Merker 
into the little office. 

Doctor Richard Sloane was sitting 
before his desk, beneath a shaded lamp. 
As Merker entered he put aside a medi- 
cal journal he evidently had been pe- 
rusing, and adjusted his spectacles. 

“Detective Merker, isn’t it?” the doc- 
tor asked. “I remember being a wit- 
ness in a case with you. Sit down. 
What can I do for you, Merker? That 
splendid body of yours hasn’t been act- 
ing up, has it?” 

“This is a professional visit all right, 
doctor, but my profession and not 
yours,’ Merker responded. “I just 
want to ask you a few questions, Doc- 
tor Sloane. You need not answer un- 
less you desire to do so, of course. 
That is up to you.” 

“T understand. But I don’t know 
why I shouldn’t answer, I’m sure. 
What is it that you wish to know ?” 

Doctor Richard Sloane spoke calmly 
enough, but Merker sensed that fear 
was tugging at the physician’s heart, 
and that he seemed to feel a sort of 
premonition, The doctor seemed to 


see that there was something deadly 
professional about the detective’s man- 
ner. 

“T'll get right down to the point and 
save time,’ Jim Merker said. “You 
know Grover Gadlan, the attorney, of 
course?” 

“T have known him for years.” 

“You have had trouble with him, 
haven’t you?” 

“We have been enemies since our 
college days,” Doctor Sloane admitted. 
“The whole town knows that.” 

“So I have been told,” Merker said. 
“Now I am going to tell you a few 
things, doctor, and then I'll listen if 
you have anything to say—if you wish 
to talk.” 

“Very well.” 

“Grover Gadlan has been hinting 
around for some time that he is afraid 
of you. He obtained a permit to carry 
a revolver, and he engaged rooms in 
another part of the city, giving out 
that he wanted to have a place where 
he could study and prepare his cases 
—that he was afraid you were going 
to do for him.” 

“Why, that is ridiculous!” 

“Wait until I have finished, please.” 

“Very well.” 

“The fact that you two have been 
enemies for some time is well known, 
of course. I don’t know how it started, 
and that doesn’t make any difference 
now. To-day, shortly after one o'clock, 
you were at your club for luncheon. 
You received a telephone message and 
rushed away as though on an emerg- 
ency call.” 

“That is true,” Doctor Sloane said. 

“You went to the building where 
Grover Gadlan had rented a_ small 
apartment, and you went up the stairs 
and into his rooms. A short time later 
you dashed out of that apartment, hur- 
ried down the stairs to the street, 
sprang into your automobile, and drove 
away like mad. Within an hour the 
police were called to that place. Grover 
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Gadlan had been found on the floor— 
dead!” 

“Dead!” Doctor Sloane exclaimed. 

“Killed—shot,” Detective Jim Merker 
explained, watching the physician 
closely. 

“But 

“Listen to the rest, please, and then 
talk, if you feel like it. There was an 
immediate investigation, of course. I 
have charge of the case. The body 
was removed by the corener’s assist- 
ant. The circumstances point to mur- 
der. Grover Gadlan had his own re- 
volver in his hip pocket, and it had 
not been fired. The weapon from 
which the fatal shot had been fired was 
on the floor beside the body, evidently 
dropped there by the horrified mur- 
derer. I have that gun in my posses- 
sion, Doctor Sloane.” 

“Well?” Doctor Sloane spoke thickly, 
as though a terrible fear was gripping 
him. 

“Here is the gun, Doctor Sloane. I 
want you to tell me whether you ever 
have seen it before.” 

Detective Merker took the gun from 
his pocket, unwrapped it, and put it 
carefully on the desk before the physi- 
cian. Doctor Sloane’s eyes bulged, and 
then he tore open a drawer in the lower 
part of his desk and pawed around 
among the things in it. 

“That—that gun is mine!” he ex- 
plained, gasping. 

“That is a bad confession for you to 
make, Doctor Sloane,” the detective re- 
marked, 

“Surely you—you do not think that 
I did it?” 

“What else am I to 
Merker asked. ‘Grover Gadlan was 
an ancient enemy of yours. You rush 
into his apartment—the one that he had 


think?” Jim 


1 
and a 


been trying to keep a secret 


short time later you rush out again, like 
a maniac, wild-eyed, and you drive 
away like a criminal getting from the 
scene of his crime. Gadlan is found 


dead—and a revolver belonging to you 
is found beside his body. The old man 
who acts as janitor there saw you en- 
ter and leave, and he is pretty sure 
that you are the only man who went 
into Gadlan’s apartment.” 

‘But, I—I———” Sloane stammered. 

“There can be no question of an alibi. 
You were there. And your revolver 
was found there, beside Gadlan’s body. 
You need not talk, Doctor Sloane, un- 
less you wish.” 

“But I—I am willing to talk. I want 
to talk!” the physician cried. “I was 
called there—found Gadlan when I ar- 
rived. He sneered at me and taunted 
me—said that he would disgrace me 
before he was done. I rushed away 
and left him standing there beside the 
table. I hurried away because I did 
not want any trouble with him——-” 

“That is a pretty thin reason, doc- 
tor,” the detective said. 

“J—I'll tell everything from the be- 
ginning, and then you will believe me!’ 
Doctor Sloane cried, sitting forward in 
his chair. “‘T’ll go back to college days.” 

“Anything you say——” 

“May be used against me. I know. 
But [ want to talk. I want you to un- 
derstand.” 

“Very well,’ Merker said. 

“Grover Gadlan had a hatred for me, 
that transcended every other emotion 
of which he was capable. It burned in 
his heart like a white-hot flame—de- 
stroying pity, sympathy, love, friend- 
ship, horror, even fear. 

“In his college days Grover Gadlan 
seemed a likeable chap. He was the 
favorite of a select coterie neither too 
low nor too fast. He made normai 
progress in his studies, and at the same 
time went in for athletics and every 
thing else that was imbued 
proper college spirit. 

“T was a classmate of Gadlan’s, but 
I had not known him before I 
to college. At were friends. 
appeared to be congenial 


1 


with the 


went 
first we 


Our natures 
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in everything. We did not room to- 
gether, but Grover Gadlan was in my 
company more than in that of his room- 
mate. The undergraduates began call- 
ing us Damon and Pythias. We went 
into our sophomore year firm friends— 
and we came out of it enemies for life! 

“Gadlan discovered, early in his soph- 
omore year, that he was the type of 
man who eternally runs in second place. 
In everything he was good, but not quite 
good enough to be a leader. He always 
missed the goal he sought by a scant 
margin, while some other man attained 
it easily. 

“The bitterness of failure began to 
enter his soul, and instead of attempt- 
ing to analyze and correct his habit of 
failure he nursed the bitterness he felt, 
nurtured it until it almost consumed 
him. Then began his great hatred of 
me, the man he had called his close 
friend, and through no fault of my own. 

“We were both candidates for the 
presidency of our class, and I won the 
position with only two votes to spare. 
Gadlan shook hands with me after the 
election and accepted a place I made 
for him on one of the most prominent 
committees. We both tried for the 
football team. The big game of the 
season approached with the uncertainty 
whether Gadlan or myself would be 
put in at left half. The coach finally 
decided in my favor. In the last period 
of the game—a contest with a rival 
college we particularly disliked—I was 
fortunate enough to make the winning 
touchdown, and I was carried in tri- 
umph around the field. Was that my 
fault? Gadlan did not offer his con- 
gratulations that time. He went to 
his room and sulked. 

“In our junior year I was fortunate 
to take certain honors in academic 
work, with Gadlan a very close second. 
Gadlan always seemed to be a close sec- 
ond in everything, which made it agreat 
deal worse. It would not have been 
so bad had I distanced him greatly, or 


had other men outpointed him now and 
then. 

“Of course, we had ceased to be 
friends, and scarcely were civil when 
we met. Gadlan’s attitude caused me 
to indulge in a certain measure of 
hatred myself, but I tried to content 
myself with ignoring him. 

“In our senior year we were open 
rivals in everything, and it seemed that 
I always got the better of it. Gadlan’s 
hatred became a thing terrible to see. 
There seemed to be some great and 
influential power sweeping us toward 
destruction. We did not want to hate 
sach other, but we did. 

“During our senior year a girl ap- 
peared upon the scene. Her name was 
Madalene. It seemed inevitable that 
a woman should bring about the climax. 
She was an attractive girl with a great 
deal of common sense, and dozens of 
men were attentive to her, but she 
seemed to prefer Gadlan and myself. 

“She was only a freshman, and we 
were seniors, and she would listen to 
no talk of love or marriage then. She 
granted her favors impartially at first, 
and neither Gadlan nor myself had rea- 
son to be morose. Our plans already 
had been made for the time following 
commencement. I intended to study 
medicine, and Gadlan was going in for 
law. 

“In a way, I suppose that our enmity 
was a spur to our ambitions, for we 
both were determined to reach the top 
of our particular professional ladders. 
I took honors in medicine, and Grover 
Gadlan attracted considerable attention 
in the law school. Having fully pre- 
pared ourselves, we both opened offices 
in this city and began our careers. We 
were not rivals professionally, and our 
hatred might have remained dormant, 
but for Madalene. 

“She, too, lived in this city, and at 
the end of her college days she took 
her place in a select society noted for 
its culture and refinement rather than 
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for wealth and display. Seeking her, 
Grover Gadlan and I met often, of 
course, and we both became favorites 
in the select circle. 

“Madalene refused to choose between 
us, apparently not being certain yet of 
her own heart, and so our rivalry con- 
tinued. Then she made her choice, and 
I was the fortunate man. Grover Gad- 
lan disappeared for six months, and 
then returned to the city and resumed 
the practice of his profession. He 
avoided me and my wife as much as 
possible. 

“Affairs continued in this state. I 
am now past forty, and Gadlan was 
also. I have two children, a boy of 
seventeen and a girl two years younger. 
I believe I may say honestly that I have 
succeeded in my profession, and we 
both know that Gadlan did the same. 
He became to be looked upon as one 
of the foremost criminal lawyers in 
the State. 

“Then came the famous Granburg 
murder case, wherein Grover Gadlan 
was engaged as principal attorney for 
the defense, receiving a fabulous re- 
tainer. The newspapers were filled 
with the sensation of the affair, and 
men and women fought at the doors 
of the courtroom to get inside when 
the trial began. 

“As you know, it was a typical case 
where the scion of a family of wealth 
was accused of a capital crime, with 
surprises and scandals fresh every 
hour. Gadlan became well known 
throughouf the country because he had 
charge of the defense. The case 
marked the high tide in his career. 

“Of course, Gadlan fought bitterly 
from the start, and nine tenths of those 
following the case closely became con- 
vinced that he would get his client free, 
or at least save him from the electric 
chair, And then, at the crucial mo- 
ment, I was served with a subpecena, 
called by the prosecution. 

“T could not help it, could I? 

4B ps 


I was 


obliged to answer what was asked. 
Gadlan sneered at me as I was sworn 
in, and he listened carefully while the 
district attorney got me on record re- 
garding things that were damaging to 
the, defense. Gadlan took charge of 
the cross-examination himself. He 
conducted it in such a way that the 
court admonished him repeatedly to 
proceed in a proper manner. And I 
supposed that the sense of failure 
claimed him again, as it had so often 
in his college days, and he held me to 
blame for it. 

“He could not break down my testi- 
mony, which was purely technical, You 
can appreciate what I was enduring. 
He sneered at me, hurled questions at 
me that were discourteous, to say the 
least. Then he attempted to attack my 
professional standing, tried to impeach 
me, did everything possible to discredit 
me in the eyes of the jury and the 
world—and failed. 

“As I stepped down from the wit- 
ness stand, Gadlan, knowing that he had 
lost his great case, went wild, and at- 
tacked me in open court. A heavy fine 
for contempt was the result. He lost 
the case, and was furious. For weeks 
he acted like a maniac when my name 
was mentioned. Then came a physical 
breakdown, and he went away for a 
time, traveling for his health. Since 
his return, I have not spoken to him, 
until to-day.” 

“And what about to-day?” Detective 
Jim Merker asked. “I must warn you 
again that you need not speak unless 
you desire to do so.” 

“T want to tell it all,’’ Doctor Sloane 
replied. “I went to the club at the 
usual hour to-day for luncheon. I was 
called to the telephone. A man’s voice 
told me that he was Doctor James R. 
Gordon, and that he wanted me im- 
mediately for a consultation—a matter 
of life or death. I agreed to go to him 
at once, and he gave me the address, 
told me it was a little apartment at the 
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head of a flight of stairs, and for me 
to hurry as fast as I could. 

“T leit my luncheon and drove there 
immediately, hurried up the stairs, and 
knocked at the door. 

“Come in,’ a voice called. 

“T stepped inside the room and closed 
the door behind me. There was a man 
sitting before the table, bent forward. 
I could not see his face. 

“*T beg your pardon?’ I said. 

“He whirled around in his chair to 
face me. It was Grover Gadlan. He 
leered at me. I took a step backward. 
He was the last man in the world I 
had expected to find there. It flashed 
over me that he, too, had been called 
in a professional capacity—to make a 
will or something. I glanced around, 
seeking Doctor Gordon and the sick 
man. 


ee 


I received a call,’ I said. 

“‘*That’s all right. I sent that tele- 
phone message,’ Gadlan told me. ‘Dis- 
guised my voice well, didn’t I? Sit 
down!’ 

“His voice was calm enough, but 
there was a peculiar note in it. His 
seemed to be blazing and did not 

before mine when I regarded 


eyes 
flinch 
him. 

““T think that we can have nothing 
to say to each other,’ I told him. 

““T assumed that you were a physi- 
cian, and that your profession had cer- 
tain ethics, as mine has,’ he replied. 

“ ‘Well?’ I asked. 

““T have called you, and you have 
responded.’ 

““Tf you are ill,’ I told him, ‘you 
perhaps have a regular doctor vou can 
call.’ 

““But possibly I do not have faith 
in him, and wish to consult you,’ he 
replied. ‘Sit down!’ 

“There was something like a chal- 
lenge in his manner, and I did not care 
to play the coward, so I sat down in 
the chair nearest me. Our eyes clashed 
again, and Gadlan repeated his sneer. 


I admit that I 
The scene 


“ ‘Well?’ I asked. 
was feeling a bit nervous. 


was something of an ordeal for me. 
“We have been enemies for a good 
years, haven’t we, Sloane?’ he 


many 
said. 

““T think it is useless for us to dis- 
cuss that,’ I replied. 

““But suppose I just happen to feel 
like discussing it?’ he said. 

“*Then I shall take my leave,’ I told 
him. ‘You have decoyed me here. I 
sttppose that you have some cowardly 
purpose “J 

“ ‘Nobody ever accused me of being 
a coward, and I do not relish the ac- 
cusation now,’ he said. 

“*Then tell me what you wish with 
me,’ I commanded. 

“Grover Gadlan got up and leaned 
against the table, his arms folded across 
his breast, and looked down at me. 

“*You have got the better of me 
times without number,’ he said. ‘Your 
life has been spent in defeating me.’ 

““Gadlan, I never have gone out of 
my way to do so,’ I replied. 

“Nevertheless, the fact remains that 
you always have defeated me when- 
ever we have met,’ he went on. ‘But 
there is an old saying that he who 
laughs last laughs best.’ 

“What do you mean?’ I demanded. 

““T mean that I am going to have 
the last laugh, Richard Sloane,’ he told 
me. ‘I am going to conquer you in 
the end. Do you know what is going 
to happen to you?’ 

“*Do you mean that you have de- 
coyed me here to kill me?’ I asked. I 
was a bit afraid, because he was act- 
ing so strangely, and I did not have a 
weapon with me. Physically, Gadlan 
Was more than a match for me, too. 

“Oh, no!’ he replied, laughing pe- 
culiarly. ‘I expect to die before you, 
Sloane. Rest your mind on that point. 
Killing you would be too easy, and it 
scarcely would be refined. I prefer 
refined torture in your case. And, if 
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I killed you, they might send me to 
the chair for it, you see. I’d hate to 
be executed just for killing you.’ 

“<*Then 

“*T am going to torture you, Richard 
Sloane!’ he told me. ‘I am going to 
tear out your heart a bit at a time. I 
am going to make you a thing loathed 
and despised and avoided. Your name 
will be a synonym for disgrace!’ 

“‘If you are trying to frighten me, 
your work is futile,’ I told him. 

“Tt is not futile, though you do not 
realize it yet,’ he replied. ‘Fright will 
come within a few hours, and then hor- 
ror, and then despair. You will find 
yourself in a net from which you can- 
not escape.’ 

“*What do you mean?’ I asked. 

“‘T mean that at last I have found 
the way to conquer you,’ he said. ‘It 
will cost me something, though not 
much. You love your wife : 

““T do not care to have you mention 
her name,’ I told him, with some anger. 

“Everybody will be mentioning it 
before many days,’ he said. ‘The sob 
sisters of the newspapers will be trying 
to get interviews with her. They will 
be stealing her photographs to repro- 
duce them in their papers—the wife of 
Doctor Richard Sloane! And your 
children——’ 

“What do 
cried. 

““Don’t you wish that you knew?’ he 
said. ‘Well, you'll know soon enough! 
Let me see—your son is seventeen, isn’t 
he? And your girl is just fifteen. 
They'll know what I mean within a 
few days—yes, they will know. Dis- 
grace—ruin—they ll appreciate’ the 
terms for the first time in their lives.’ 

* “Are you insane?’ I cried. 

““No; but before another week has 
passed you'll wish that you were; you'll 
wish your mind was a blank. So you’d 
not know what was going on,’ he re- 
plied. ‘You cannot conceive the horror 
in store for you, Richard Sloane—and 


you mean, Gadlan?’ I 


when you are feeling it at its greatest, 
remember me, and remember also that 
I caused it all—that I finally con- 
quered !’ 

“*You fiend!’ I cried. 

“Gadlan laughed like one as_ he 
looked down at me. ‘Commencing to 
grow curious, are you?’ he asked, sneer- 
ing again. ‘Well, I'll not gratify your 
curiosity—yet. You'll know all about 
it soon enough, Your son, eh? He 
will be hanging his head in shame, be 
afraid to face his friends. Your wife 
will die from the disgrace. And your 
daughter——’ 

“Tf you mean harm to her——’ I be- 
gan. 

“*That touches you, does it?’ he said. 
‘She looks like her mother, doesn’t she? 
I have understood so. She’ll know the 
depths of shame and disgrace, all right. 
Her entire life will be ruined, as mine 
has been.’ 

“*You have ruined your own life 
with your blind hatred,’ I told him. 

“*Vou think so?’ he asked. ‘It will 
be as nothing compared to the ruin of 
yours and your family.’ 

“T could endure it no longer. I 
sprang from my chair and confronted 
him. 

“*What do you mean by this conver- 
sation?’ I demanded. ‘T have had 
enough of your idle threats.’ 

“I'd advise you not to attempt to 
attack me,’ he said. 

““Ts that your game?’ I demanded. 
‘Do you want to anger me so I'll at- 
tack you, then kill me and plead self- 
defense ?’ 

“Oh, you haven’t guessed it yet, 
Sloane,’ he replied. ‘And you'll never 
guess it. It is something so unusual, 
you see. But when you do know it will 
come over you like a flash. You'll real- 
ize the solution? but that will not help 
you. For no man will believe you if 
you tell the truth. They'll tell you that 
you lie, that you are attempting a poor 
subterfuge.’ 
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“‘In Heaven’s name, what do you 
mean?’ I cried. 

“*You’ll be ‘calling on Heaven a 
great many times within the next few 
weeks, Sloane,’ he told me. ‘And you'll 
think of me—yes, you'll think of me! 
Your wife—your son—your daughter 

It will be especially hard for 
your daughter.’ 

“T was terribly excited by that time. 
Gadlan stepped forward and looked me 
straight in the eyes once more. 

“‘Look at me!’ he commanded. 
‘Can't you see the hate burning in my 
eyes? That is what I want you to re- 
member, Sloane. And now I think that 
you'd better go. I’ve held you here 
long enough. The work has_ been 
done!’ 

“What work?’ I asked. 

“ You'll know soon, Richard Sloane,’ 
he told me, laughing peculiarly again. 
‘You love your daughter, do you? And 
do you known where she is now, 
whether something has happened to 
her?” 

“He laughed at me again, and a 
thousand horrible thoughts flashed 
through my mind. Had Gadlan de- 
coyed me there so that nobody would 
know where I was and I could not be 
located quickly by telephone? Had he 
engaged some of the criminals he had 
defended in court to harm my girl in 
some way? 

“TI was horribly afraid. I whirled 
toward the door without another word 
to him, tore it open, and rushed down 
the hall. I plunged through the crowd, 
sprang into my roadster, and drove like 
a maniac down the busy street. 

“Now I was almost frantic. I knew 
the nature of Grover Gadlan well, and 
feared the worst. I knew that Gadlan 
had decoyed me to that apartment for 
some sinister reason, and I was fright- 
ened because I could not guess at the 
solution of the puzzle. 

“But it was not for myself that I 
was frightened. I feared for my wife, 


my son, and daughter. I suppose I 
might have telephoned home, but I did 
not think of that. I thought only of 
getting here as fast as gasoline and 
ires could carry me. 

“T stopped outside at the curb with 
brakes screeching, vaulted out of the 
car, and hurried up the steps to the 
front door. J burst in without ringing 
the bell. -A maid, terrified at my sud- 
den entrance, turned white of face and 
gasped, and I thought that she was 
terrified by some tragedy. I asked for 
my wife. 

“Tn the office, sir,’ said the maid. 

“I did not wait to hear any more. I 
dashed into this room. My wife was 
here, putting those fresh roses in that 
vase on my desk. She looked up at 
me and smiled. 

“What is the matter?’ she gasped. 

“*Thank Heaven that you are all 
right!’ I cried. 

“Why shouldn't I be all right?’ she 
questioned. ‘What has happened, 
Richard? You are frightening me.’ 

“Where is the boy?’ I asked. 

‘In his room above, studying,’ she 
replied. 

“ “And little Madalene ?’ 

‘‘Spending the afternoon with girl 
friends,’ my wife replied. 

“*Where ?’ I asked her. 

“ “At the Langleys’, she said. 

“*Call her—quick!’ I instructed. 

“I suppose my manner alarmed her. 
She grasped the telephone and called 
the Langley residence. She asked for 
our giri, and soon turned to face me. 

‘““*Madalene is there, and all right. 
she said. 

‘‘T want her home—at once,’ I re- 
plied. ‘I’ll go across and get her.’ 

““But she can run over.’ 

“‘T’ll go and get her,’ I repeated. 

“T was dreadfully afraid, you see, 
though I could not explain my fear. 
I went to the Langleys’ and got her, was 
back with her in less than ten minutes. 
{nd then, having sent her to her room, 











I almost collapsed here in this chair. 
My wife asked me about the trouble. 
I told her of Gadlan calling me, of my 
conversation with him, and of my fear. 
She tried to quiet me, told me that 
Gadlan was just trying to frighten me, 
make a fool out of me. I grew calm 
in time—-began reading. And then you 
came.” 

Detective Jim Merker — glanced 
around the room, and then back at the 
physician. 

“Interesting story, but a thin one,” 
he announced. 

“You mean that you don’t believe 
me?” 

“Tt isn’t what I believe; it’s what the 
jury will believe that counts,” Merker 
said. “I’ve investigated a bit before 
coming here. It looks bad for you, 
doctor.” 

“Tt’s—it’s monstrous! Grover Gad- 
lan was alive and well the last time I 
saw him.” 

“That is your statement, of course— 
and on the other side I have some ex- 
cellent evidence.” 

“It’s some sort of a trap!” Sloane 
cried. 

“How can that be? 
—shot!” 

“He threatened me. He said that he 
would see me and my family in dis- 
grace. I didn’t know what he meant. 
If it was this——” 

na suppose that 


Gadlan is dead 


You don't Gadlan 
hired somebody to kill him just ‘to 
have the crime fastened on you, do 
you?” Merker asked, sneering. ‘Your 
statements get thinner and_ thinner. 
And there is the revolver!” 

“I don’t know how the gun happened 
to be there,” Sloane declared. “I al- 
ways kept it here in the drawer of my 
desk. I haven’t seen it for some time 
—haven’t looked for it—haven’t needed 
it.” 

“Thin! Jim Merker commented. 

“You mean—I’m to be arrested ?” 

“Il mean that you are under arrest 
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now, doctor—for murder in the first 
degree. Perhaps you'd better not talk 
any more until you have seen your at- 
torney.” 

A cry from the doorway startled 
them. The doctor’s wife stood there; 
she had heard. Now she ran forward 
and knelt beside her husband, her arms 
around him. 

“He couldn't have done such a 
thing!’’ she cried. “It’s a trick to-——” 

“No trick! Gadlan has been killed,” 
Merker declared. 

“But—to arrest him-——” 

“My duty!” Merker 
“Ready, Sloane?” 

Mrs. Sloane cried out in horror, and 
the maid hurried into the office. The 
physician seemed to be numbed. Evi- 
dently he could do nothing, think of 
nothing. He muttered something about 
it all coming out right, and motioned 
for the maid to lead his wife away. 

“Tf you want to telephone your at- 
torney——” Detective Merker sug 
gested, with some kindness. 

Richard Sloane got his lawyer by 
telephone, and asked him to hurry to 
police headquarters. Detective Jim 
Merker led him from the house, while 
a weeping woman and two frightened 
children watched from a window on 
the second floor. 


explained. 


CHAPTER III. 
FRISCO FRANK. 


[N the consultation room at police 

headquarters Doctor Rchard Sloane 
paced back and forth, his white face 
wearing an expression of despair. Hi 
attorney, sitting beside the little table 
in one corner of the room, watched him 
closely. 

“T tell you that I didn’t do it!’ Doc 
tor Sloane exclaimed. “I have told you 
the entire truth, just as I told it to that 
detective. For Heaven’s sake, say that 
you believe me! I have told you every- 
thing that happened, every word that 
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was spoken by either of us. Grover 
Gadlan was alive, standing beside his 
table in the middle of the room, when 
[ rushed away from him.” 

“T cannot understand it,” the attorney 
said. “I’ve been up there to take a look 
at things. It seems positive that no- 
body else visited Gadlan.” 

“He is dead—we can’t deny that— 
and the doctors say that he was shot. 
But I didn’t shoot him,’’ Doctor Sloane 
insisted. 

“But, the revolyver—— 

“T thought that it was in a drawer 
of my desk at home. I hadn't missed 
it. I cannot, for the life of me, im- 
agine how it got in that room beside 
the body. And I cannot imagine what 
Gadlan meant by calling me there, and 
by the way he talked. He promised me 
disgrace, promised that my wife and 
children would be heart-broken. Well, 
he has made good his threat.” 

Sloane iaughed mirthlessly and began 
pacing the floor again. He had been 
in jail for four hours, and it seemed 
an age. His wife had called, but they 
had not allowed her to see him, and he 
had sent out word that she was to re- 
turn home and care for the children. 

A terrible fear clutched at Doctor 
Richard Sloane now. His attorney had 
related the evidence in a cold, matter- 
of-fact way attorneys have, and Sloane 
realized that it was damaging, almost 
conclusive, so far as the average jury 
was concerned. Against it he had 
nothing except the declaration that he 
was innocent—and he could not make 
anybody believe that. Even his own 
attorney did not seem to believe it. 

“You must realize that I am speaking 
the truth!” Sloane cried. “I wouldn’t 
lie to you—to my lawyer.” 

“Men have done so before now, 
Sloane, thinking thus to convince an 
attorney of their innocence, so he would 
make a harder fight.” 

‘But I’m telling the truth. | 


” 


never 


killed Grover Gadlan. 
when I left him.” 

“We have to make a jury believe 
that,’ the attorney said. ‘“‘I’ll secure 
assistance immediately, of course, and 
well get to work. Tl make applica- 
tion for bail, but it will be of no use, 
They won’t admit you to bail in a case 
like this.”’ 

“Then I have to stay here?’ 

‘For the present.” 

“T’ll go insane!” Rickard Sloane 
cried. “I’m like a rat in a trap. I’m in- 
nocent, and held here while they get 
ready to slaughter 

“We'll be working on the outside. 
Take it as easy as you can, doctor. 
T’ll keep your wife informed, and try 
to comfort her as much_as possible.” 

“Like a rat in a trap!” Sloane re- 
peated as they led him back to his cell. 

His interview with the attorney had 
been overheard by Detective Jim 
Merker. It probably wasn’t exactly 
legal or strictly ethical for Merker to 
listen to a conversation between at- 
torney and client, but Merker belonged 
to the new order, and believed that any- 
thing was justifiable to get at the truth. 
He hated red tape and obstacles de- 
liberately put in the way. His action 
seemed justified, in view of the end 
to which he was directing his energies 
—getting to the bottom of the affair. 

Merker walked back to his captain’s 
office and entered. 

“Well?” the captain asked. 

“Something funny about this case,” 
the detective declared. 

“Don’t you think Sloane did it?” 

“IT don’t know yet,” Jim Merker con- 
fessed. “He told his lawyer that he 
didn’t, and he spoke like a man telling 
the truth. If he was running a bluff 
on his lawyer he ran a good one.” 

“And now what?” the captain asked. 

“I’m going to get to the bottom of 
the thing.” 

“Go ahead, Merker, and take plenty 
of time. We've got evidence enough 


He was alive 


, 
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to hold Sloane as long as we please. 
If he’s innocent we can turn him loose 
later; and if he’s guilty we’ve got him 
in a cell.” 

Merker went to the little room occu- 
pied by the finger-print expert. 

“Get prints of Gadlan’s fingers?’’ he 
asked. 

“Yes—good set. And I went in and 
took Doctor Sloane’s, too.” 

“He didn’t object?” Merker asked. 

“Not a bit.” 

Merker grunted and sat down. It 
was difficult to tell whether the grunt 
expressed satisfaction or disapproval. 
He took from his pocket the weapon 
that had killed Grover Gadlan, un- 
wrapped it, and placed it on the desk 
before the expert. 

“Bring out the prints on that, if you 
can,” he instructed. “I’ve tried to be 
careful with the thing, but I had to 
unwrap it at Sloane’s house and show 
it too him. You may find my prints 
on the barrel, Get busy—l’ll 
vait !” 

Merker lighted a cigar and went to 
stand beside a window and look down 
at the busy street. The finger-print ex- 
pert busied himself with his work. 
Some time later he gave a grunt that 
told Merker the task was at an end. 

“What results?” Merker asked. 

“Plenty of prints.” 

“Doctor Sloane’s there?” 

“Yes,” 

“Where ?” 

“Handle and barrel.” 

“Gadlan’s there?” Merker 
bending forward. 

“They are—yes. 

“Um!” the 
“Where®” 

“On the barrel and butt both.” 

“Any others ?” 

“Yes,” replied the expert. “There’s 
a trace of yours at the muzzle and at 
the bottom of the butt, showing how 
you picked the gun up, and how you 
handled it. And there are other prints 


too. 


asked, 


detective grunted. 


Maybe we can run them 
Can’t tell 
That barrel 
enough— 


on the barrel. 
down, and maybe we can’t. 
how old they are, either. 
took impressions easily 
highly polished stuff.” 

“Made to order and presented to the 
doctor by admiring friends, I under- 
stand,” Merker said. “Show me those 
prints.” 

The expert pointed out the ones that 
he had not looked up. 

“T’ll attend to the rest of this,” 
Merker said gruffly. It was his nature 
to be gruff when interested deeply, 
when anticipating something unusual. 

Merker was something of a finger- 
print expert himself, and now he sat 
down and began going through the fil- 
ing cases where the prints of recog- 
nized criminals were kept. He did not 
know whether he would find anything 
there or not, but it was something that 
he could not afford to overlook. 

For more than an hour he worked. 
It was dark now, and the dinner hour 
had passed long since, but Merker did 
not think of food; he seldom bothered 
about regularity at meals when he was 
working on an important case. 

And then, finally, long after the fin- 
ger-print expert had gone home, he 
gave a grunt that expressed both sur- 
prise and satisfaction, got up from the 
desk, put away the finger-print cards, 
wrapped the revolver carefully, and 
turned it in to the property clerk, then 
hurried to the office of the captain, who 
had said that he would return after 
dinner. 

The captain was waiting, and he 
looked up quickly when Merker en- 
tered. 

“Anything new?” the captain asked 

“Sloane’s prints are on the gun.” 

“T expected that,” the captain said. 
“But he admits that it is his gun—says 
he doesn’t know how it got out of his 
desk. Of course his prints would be 
on it.” 

“And 


Gadlan’s are there.” 
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“That doesn’t help us much, either,” 
the captain said. 

“I’m afraid that it doesn’t,’ Merker 
said. “There may have been a strug- 
gle, you know. Sloane may have pulled 
the gun, Gadlan may have grasped it 
in an effort to prevent it being fired.” 

“So!” the captain said. 

“And now comes the peculiar part 

“What is that?” 

“There are more prints on the gun 

prints of a certain gentleman well 
basen to the justly celebrated police.*”’ 

The captain showed sudden interest 
and sat up straighter in his chair. 

ow hose?” he demanded. 

“The prints of a gent we 
Frisco Frank.” 

“Frisco Frank, eh? Um!” 

The captain looked thoughtful, and 
Merker sat down in the chair at the 
end of the desk. 

“Frisco Frank has been in town for 
about three months. I’ve had my eye 
on him,” Merker said. 

“Been on his good behavior ?”’ 

“Yes. We pinched him about two 
ago for burglary. Remember? 
He got off with eighteen months, and 
he was mighty lucky. Grover Gadlan 
defended him and got him off.” 

“Um!” the captain grunted again. 

“When he got out of stir he came 
here. Oh, he’s been watched. He gave 
out the impression that he had reformed 
—didn’t like the idea of spending half 
his life in prison.” 

“How’s he been spending his 
then ?”’ 

“Working,” Merker said. ‘Don’t 
s the truth! I’ve been watch- 
ing him. And I don’t think he’s doing 
it just for a stall, either. He got a 
job from a man who knows his history 

-checking up teamsters and their loads 
at a big brickyard. He’s been on the 
job steady. He rents a little room in 
a respectable neighborhood, eats at a 
decent restaurant, saves some of his 


know as 


years 


time, 


erin. 


wages, and stays away from the old 
gang.” 

“Something fishy about all that re- 
form when a man like Frisco Frank 
does it,” the captain said. 

“If don’t know. He seems 
enough.” 

‘But those prints 

“Tl have to see Mr. Frisco Frank,” 
Merker said. ‘Those finger prints 
have to be explained, naturally. Sloane 
swears that he thought the gun was 
in his desk, and we find it in the room 
where Gadlan was shot. The question 
is, how did it get there? And Frisco 
Frank’s finger prints are on it.” 

“But the fact remains,” said the cap- 
tain, “that nobody except Doctor 
Sloane went up to see Gadlan, accord- 

ing to that old janitor. Looks to me 
like Sloane paid off an old hate in the 
hottest coin.” 

“T’ll see Frisco Frank,” 
“IT know where he lives.” 

He left the office and went out upon 
the street. He caught a car at the cor- 
ner and journeyed far downtown, and 
got off and walked a distance of sev- 
eral blocks, until he reached a cheap 
lodging house conducted by a widow 
regarded by the police as an honest, 
hard-working woman. 

Merker did not say that he was an 
officer; he merely asked for Frisco 
‘rank by the name he knew Frank was 
using since his alleged reform. ‘The 
landlady informed Merker that his man 
had gone out, saying something about 
taking in a motion-picture show. 

Thanking her, Merker walked to the 
corner, lighted another cigar, and 
prowled around where he could watch 
the block and the entrance to the lodg- 
ing house. Once the fear came to him 
that Frisco Frank would not put in an 
appearance, that instead of going to 
a motion-picture theater he had made 
a get-away. 

But Merker did not have more than 
half an hour to wait. He saw his man 


sincere 


” 


Merker said. 
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walking slowly along the street, evi- 
dently on his way home. Frisco Frank 
looked the hard-working man hastening 
to his bed, to sleep in preparation of 
the morrow’s toil. 

Merker stopped him just as he 
started up the steps of the lodging 
house. 

“Just a minute, Frank,” he said. 

The former convict turned gray when 
he recognized the detective, and twisted 
his lips nervously. 

“I—I haven’t been doing anything 
wrong, Mr. Merker,” he said. “I’ve 
walked the straight and narrow since 
I came out of stir. The day I was 
sprung I made up my mind to go 
straight. I’ve a good " 

“Pause a moment,” said Merker, in- 
terrupting. “I simply want to talk to 
you about something, Frank. I’m not 
hounding you. If you’ve been straight 
I'll be the last man to bother you now. 
Suppose we walk down the street to the 
litle park. <A lot of people around 
here know me, and I don’t want to 
embarrass you—if you're straight.” 

“I’m straight, all right! I’m getting 
along pretty well. And I'll make good 
yet if I’m let alone. My boss knows 
I've done time, and he’s given me a 
chance. 

Jim Merker said no more until they 
had come to the corner and crossed 
to the little park. Merker led the way 
along one of the walks until they came 
to a bench in a secluded spot, and there 
they sat down. Frisco Frank was 
plainly nervous. Merker allowed his 
nervousness to get in its work before 
he spoke. 

“Where were you this afternoon, 
Frank?’ he asked, after a time. 

“On the job.” 

“At the brickyard?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“What time do you go to lunch, and 

long do you have?” 

“IT don’t go to lunch,” Frank ex- 
plained. “I carry a lunch with me— 


get it at the restaurant when I eat 
breakfast. I eat it about noon, with- 
out stopping my work of checking out 
the wagons.” 

“And you did that to-day ?” 

“Yes, sir. A dozen of the men can 
tell you that I never left the yard at 
the noon hour.” 

“Good enough,” said. “It was about 
two years ago we got you, wasn’t it?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“And you served eighteen months ?” 

“Yes, sir. The court let me off easy. 
I know it now. That is one of the 
things that made me turn straight. I 
didn’t want a long sentence—not after 
serving those eighteen months.” 

“Who defended you?” 

“Grover Gadlan,” Frank replied. 

“T thought he was a_ high-priced 
lawyer.” 

“You thought right,” said Frisco 
Frank. “But it’s worth the money 
when a man’s liberty is at stake.” 

“IT suppose so. Did he nick you 
pretty deep?” 

“I happened to have about five hun- 
dred dollars—me and my pal. And a 
friend of mine got hold of some more. 
Gadlan got me off easy, and I prom- 
ised to pay him the rest when I came 
out. I saw him after I was sprung, 
and I told him I had a job. He said 
that I owed him a thousand dollars 
yet. I agreed to pay a little every two 
weeks,” 

“Do it?” 

“Yes, sir. It’s a big amount, be- 
cause I can’t pay much at a time. But 
it helps keep me straight. Every time 
I make a payment I think of what 
trouble it means to go crooked. I’m 
to pay him some more next Saturday, 
when I get my wages.” 

“Don’t read the papers, do you?” 

“Now and then when I eat break- 
fast, if I have time. Why?” 

“Haven’t read any of the evening 
papers?” 


“No, sir,” 


Frank answered. “I ate 
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my supper and then went to a picture 
show. Why?” 

“Nothing particular at the present 
time. Sure you’ve gone straight since 
you came out?” 

“Yes, sir,” Frank said. 

“T hope so, Frank ; I hope so for your 
sake. A peculiar thing has come to 
my attention within the last few hours.” 

“But—but how can I be involved, 
sir? I’ve been on the level. | 
work all day.” 

“I’m not talking about anything you 
did to-day, Frank.” 

“Then, what——’ Frisco’ I’rank 
showed some fear. He was afraid of 
the police, though he knew that De 
tective Jim Merker had a name of 
being fair and just. He had heard that 
Merker was not the sort of officer to 
fasten a crime on a former convict 
just to obtain a conviction, as some 
officers did at times. 

“Frank,” Jim Merker said, watching 
his man closely in the uncertain light 
that came from a nearby electrolier, 
and prepared for quick action if Frank 
turned hostile, “there was a murder 
committed to-day.” 

“Murder? I—I never had anything 
to——_” 

“Don’t get excited, now. Nobody is 
accusing you of croaking a man. There 
was a murder, however—at least it 
looks like one—and the revolver from 
which the shot was fired was found 
beside the dead man.” 

“W-well?” Frisco Frank asked nerv- 
ously. 

“Of course, we examined the re 
volver, Frank. The dead man’s finger 
prints were on it, as though he had 
grasped it to keep the other man from 
shooting, and had failed. And _ the 
prints of another man were on it—a 
man we have under arrest.” 

The last remark seemed to give 
Frisco Frank some courage. He turned 
and looked at the detective quickly. 


Was al 


“If you've got the murderer why 
bother me about it?” Frank asked. 

“Because, Frank, the finger prints of 
a third man were on that revolver, and 
they are yours!” 

There was silence for an instant. 
Frisco Frank seemed as though turned 
to stone. And then he suddenly be- 
came alive again. 

“I—I didn’t have anything to do with 
if,” he said tensely. “I have been at 
work. I don’t know anything about 
it—didn’t know anybody had _ been 
croaked !” 

“And I didn’t say that you did, 
Frank. You're getting all worked up 
without cause,” Jim Merker told him. 
“T know you were not there at the time 
of the crime, Frank, if you have told 
me the truth about being at the brick- 
yard. And I know you wouldn’t lie 
to me about that, for you know very 
well that I could find out the truth in 
a short time. I’m not accusing you of 
the murder, Frank. What I want to 
know is how did your finger prints come 
to be on that gun?” 

“T—I don’t know. You’re—sure?” 

“Positive! Finger prints do not lie. 
And these were mighty plain, Frank. 
You’ve handled that gun at some time 
lately.” 

“How—how can I tell? Maybe it’s 
some gun [ owned and sold to a pawn- 
broker. I got rid of all my stuff when 
I decided to go straight. Maybe that’s 
it.” 

“Not a chance, Frank. You never 
owned this gun,”’ Merker declared. “It 
just goes to show how careless a man 
can be. Suppose you couldn’t account 
for yourself during the hours from 
noon to two o'clock to-day? You'd be 
in jail now, accused of homicide.” 

“But I never “4 

“I know you didn’t. But I want to 
know how your prints got on that gun. 
You'd better tell the truth.” 

“But I don’t know anything about it. 
Let me see the gun.” 
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“The gun is labeled and put away 
for evidence,” Merker told him. 

“Who—who was killed?” 

“Grover Gadlan, tne lawyer!” 

Frisco Frank sucked in his breath 
sharply. “I didn’t have anything to do 
with it,” he declared again. “I liked 
Mr. Gadlan. He saved my skin, all 
right, and I was glad to pay him what 
I could.” 

“I’m not accusing you of killing him 
to wipe out a debt, Frank. You seem 
to forget that what I want to know is 
how those prints came to be on the 
gun.” 

“I—I haven’t any idea.” 

“The gun belongs to Doctor Richard 
Sloane,” Jim Merker said. ‘‘We have 
Sloane in jail accused of the crime. He 
and Gadlan had been enemies for years. 
Sloane saw Gadlan about the time of 
the killing, but he says that he left him 
alive and well. He also says that he 
supposed the gun was in a drawer of 
his desk at home. He says he doesn’t 
know how it got beside Grover Gadlan’s 
dead body.” 

“But I—I——” Frisco Frank gasped. 

“Just tell me how your finger prints 
got on that gun, Frank, and you'll prob- 
ably be helping me and saving yourself 
a lot of trouble.” 

“I—I can’t believe it!” 

“Believe what?” Merker demanded. 

Frisco Frank looked away, toward 
the street, and Merker prepared for an 
attempt at escape. But Frank made no 
such attempt. He looked back at the 
detective again, and seemed to wilt. 

“This—this is hard luck,’”’ he said. 
“I went straight after I was sprung- 
like I told you. There was just—one 
trick. I'd hate to have everything 
poiled now—hate to go back to the 
pen———” 

“Tell it!” Merker commanded. 

“I—I was paying Mr. Gadlan, like I 
told you. And a few days ago he—he 
turned nasty.” 

“How?” Merker demanded. 


“T went to pay him as usual, and he 
said that he wanted me to turn a little 
trick for him. When he defended me 
I told him a lot of things, of course. 
He held one of them over me—said he’d 
ttm me over to the police if I didn't 
do what he said.” 

“And what was that?” 

‘“‘He—he wanted to make a deal with 
me,’ Frank went on. “If I did what 
he wanted me to do he’d give me a re- 
ceipt in full, and he’d forget what he 
knew about me. I knew he would keep 
his word, all right. So—I did it.” 

“What ?” Merker asked. 

‘He wanted me to find out about that 
gun of Sloane’s. He described it to me 
and said that some of the doctor’s 
friends in the medical society had given 
it to him on his birthday. Gadlan told 
me that I wasn’t to touch anything else, 
and I was to take it so that they would 
not know it had been stolen. I wasn’t 
to disturb anything, you see. So, if the 
gun was missed, they’d think some 
servant had mislaid it, or something like 
that.” 

“Why r” 

‘I—I don’t know. I thought that J 
had to do it. So I—TI did. I nosed 
around and found out about the Sloane 
place, and I got in one night when the 
family was at the theater and the serv- 
ants were at a dance in the neighbor- 
hood. I searched the house well and 
was careful not to disturb anything. 
Then I found the gun in the desk, and 
took it away. I swear that I didn’t 
take anything else. I gave it to Mr. 
Gadlan the next day. I—I haven’t seen 
it since—haven’t seen him. He gave 
me my receipt all except ten dollars. 
I was to pay him that next Saturday.” 

“Why the ten dollars?” 

“He said that it represented the re- 
mainder of his actual expense in my 
case—getting the gun wiped out his 
services.” 

“Mighty 
commented. 


particular chap,” Merker 
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” 


“And now—now I suppose 

“Frank, will you promise not to run 
away if I don’t take you in for bur- 
glary?” 

“Yes, sir! I wouldn’t have turned a 
trick except under those conditions, sir. 
He—he threatened me.” 

“Well, he must have been playing 
some sort of game,” Merker said. “Go 
on home now, and go about your busi- 
ness to-morrow as usual. But don’t 
make the mistake of trying for a get- 
away! If you don’t, I may forget all 
about this, or help you if you ever are 
bothered about it. And of course I may 
need you as a witness.” 

“T understand, sir. IT’ll not 
away.” 

“Go on home, then, and get to bed!” 
Jim Merker commanded. 

Without another word the detective 
got up and walked away slowly and 
deliberately, going toward the nearest 
car line. There was a puzzled expres- 
sion in Jim Merker’s face. 


run 


*<CHAPTER IV. 
r'HE SOLUTION, 


HE tragic and violent death of 
Grover Gadlan created a sensation 
throughout the entire State. The news- 
papers were generous with their extras, 
and clever reporters gathered a wealth 
of information. The lifelong enmity 
of Gadlan and Doctor Richard Sloane 
was set forth. Photographs of both 
men were reproduced in profusion. 
The evidence that had been made pub- 
lic was related at length in the press. 
The gist of the stories was to the 
effect that, for some reason known only 
to himself, but possibly because of fear, 
Gadlan had heen spending a part of his 
time in a little apartment he had rented 
in the poorer section of the city. Doc- 
tor Sloane had left his club after re- 
ceiving a mysterious telephone message, 
had gone to this apartment, had de- 
parted soon afterward in a high state 


of excitement, and had hurried home 
and acted peculiarly. Then Gadlan’s 
body had been found, with a revolver 
belonging to Doctor Sloane on the floor 
beside it. 

Sloane had made his statement to the 
reporters, too, and men and women 
sniffed when they’ read it. On its 
face it looked like a wild statement 
made by a man who knew his guilt, a 
poor subterfuge of a desperate man 
who faced the electric chair. 

The important thing was the way 
professional men took it. As Sloane 
and Gadlan had been enemies, so now 
the lawyers and doctors were arrayed 
against one another. Prominent at- 
torneys offered their services to aid 
the prosecution; prominent physicians 
and surgeons declared the arrest of 
Doctor Sloane was a crime, and an- 
nounced that they would go to every 
length to see that he received justice. 

It happened that this state of affairs 
helped Detective Jim) Merker who was 
known to be in charge of the case. 
Merker said little the following morn- 
ing when he reported at police head- 
quarters. He had spent a few hours 
in sleep, and was fresh and bright. 

“Well, Jim?” his captain asked. 

“Funny case. I’m not done yet.” 

“Take your time, Merker. When 
you're ready for the inquest, just shout. 
The coroner will wait a reasonable time 
for you.” 

Jim Merker left headquarters and 
engaged a taxicab, telling the chauffeur 
that he would be needed probably for 
half a day. Merker had several visits 
to make. He had a new idea now con- 
cerning the case, an idea so unusual 
that he almost was afraid to admit it 
to himself. He had received several 
telephone messages at his home that 
morning, two of them over long dis- 
tance from a neighboring city of con- 
siderable size and importance. 

Merker went to the 
tragedy again, and once more he in- 


scene of the 
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spected carefully the papers and docu- 
ments in the apartment Gadlan had 
engaged. Some of the papers he car- 
ried away with him. Then he went to 
the little drug store on the corner and 
showed the clerk there a photograph of 
Gadlan. 

“Know him?” Merker asked. 

“Surely. He used to come in here 
now and then for a soft drink or cigars. 
Never knew his name until I read the 
papers.” 

“See him yesterday?” Merker asked. 

“He came in about one o’clock and 
telephoned. Gosh, that was only a few 
minutes before he was killed!” 

“Know anything about it?” 

“He looked funny in the face—either 
mad or excited. He was a little forget- 
ful, too. The bell rang after he left 
the phone, and I answered. It was 
central We’ve got a regular pay 
phone, you know. This gent, central 


said, had held the wire for a time while 
he had somebody paged, and he held it 


overtime and didn’t drop another nickle 
in the slot when she told him to.” 

“Um! Merker grunted. “Know 
where he telephoned to?” 

“Central said it was the 
Club. He held the line——” 

“That’s enough!’ Merker exclaimed. 
“Thanks.” 

Merker went to the headquarters of 
the telephone company and asked for 
the manager. There was nothing spec- 
tacular about Merker’s work; he simply 
used common sense and went after evi- 
dence in the ordinary, everyday method 
used by police detectives, which is 
pretty sure to get results. 

Through the manager he got the 
operator who had handled that call the 
day before, and he ascertained that the 
call had gone to the National Club, as 
the drug clerk had said. 

Leaving the telephone headquarters, 
Jim Merker journeyed uptown to the 
office of a physician who was noted as 
a specialist. He was closeted with the 


National 


physician for some time, and then he 
went to another drug store, hurried to 
a telephone booth, and talked by long 
distance for some time. 

Emerging from the booth Jim 
Merker purchased a cigar, lighted it, 
puffed a cloud of fragrant smoke 
toward the ceiling, and went out upon 
the street again like a man mildly 
pleased with himself. He drove to the 
apartment of Grover Gadlan uptown, 
showed his shield to the superintendent 
of the apartment house, and soon stood 
in Grover Gadlan’s real home. 

Jim Merker took his time now. He 
went to the room Gadlan had used as 
a library and study, he forced open 
Gadlan’s desk, and he began examining 
the papers he found there. He spent 
more than two hours at the work. 

Leaving the apartment house he 
journed downtown again and went to 
Gadlan’s office. An office boy and a 
stenographer were in charge. Merker 
showed them his credentials and locked 
them out of the private office, while he 
began examining the papers he found 
there. 

This was a big task, but he kept at 
it. And finally he unlocked the door 
and ordered the stenographer inside. 

“Can you open that safe?’’ he asked. 

“T can open the outside door, sir, so 
you can get to the papers, but there 
is an inner compartment that I cannot 
open.” 

“The papers are what I want, not the 
money,” Merker told her. 

Soon the girl had the safe open, and 
Merker sent her from the room again. 
Half an hour later, he left the office. 
From the cigar stand in the lobby of 
the building he called the coroner’s 
office and requested that the inquest 
over the body of Grover Gadlan be 
held the following morning. 

Jim Merker did not go to headquar- 
ters again, but he telephoned the cap- 
tain that the case was solved, and then 
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hung up before the captain could ask 
a multitude of questions. 

Doctor Richard Sloane, meanwhile, 
paced the floor of his cell like a doomed 
man, now and then clenching his fists 
and shaking them at the bars that held 
him prisoner. His attorneys had re- 
ported that they had been unable to 
unearth a single bit of evidence in his 
favor. He had been told that the in- 
quest would be held in the morning, 
and he feared that the verdict would be 
against him, that he would be sent back 
to jail to await trial for murder, with- 
out privilege of bail. 

He was white and trembling the fol- 
lowing morning when he appeared at 
the inquest. The hearing attracted con 
siderable attention. The foremost at- 
torneys and doctors of the city were 
there. A number of witnesses had been 
summoned, and there was a gleam in 
the eyes of the coroner, who admired 
the dramatic and foresaw that there 
would be a sensation. The coroner had 
been listening to Detective Jim Merker 
for an hour, and he was going to con- 
duct this inquest according to the plan 
Merker had suggested. 

The jury obtained, the old janitor 
vas called and gave his testimony. He 
described the finding of the body, spoke 
of Sloane entering the apartment a 
short time before and leaving in an agi- 
tated state, and identified Sloane posi- 
tively. 

Merker was called to the stand and 
related how he had been sent to the 
scene, how he had found the revolver 
and questioned the janitor, and how 
he had interviewed Doctor Sloane and 
then had placed him under arrest. 

Sloane’s attorneys were careful in 
their cross-examination, but did not 
succeed in getting any of the testimony 
changed. Jim Merker stepped down 
from the stand, and the finger-print ex 
pert was called. 

He described the finger prints on the 
revolver, testified that they were the 


prints of Grover Gadlan and Doctor 
Sloane. And then the first sensation 
was sprung, for the expert also de- 
clared that on the revolver were the 
prints of a man known to the police as 
Frisco Frank. 

Frisco Frank, called to the stand, 
testified as to his theft of the gun, 
relying on Merker’s promise to help 
him as much as he could. Sloane’s at- 
torneys seized upon this circumstance 
and made the most of it. But they did 
not strengthen their case much. It was 
a mystery why Gadlan had wished to 
have that revolver, but his possession 
of it did not mean that Sloane was in- 
nocent. The jury was remembering 
that Sloane visited the secret apartment 
of his enemy, rushed away as though 
terrified, and acted peculiarly upon 
reaching home. 

Sloane took the stand next and told 
the’ story as he had told it to Jim 
Merker, while his wife and children sat 
in a corner and sobbed. Sloane spoke 
like a man telling the truth, but his 
story did not seem to have much effect 
on the jury. Sloane, they knew, was 
talking for his life—the jury wanted 
hard facts. 

And then the coroner rubbed his 
spectacles, adjusted them precisely, and 
called Doctor James R. Gordon. 

Doctor Gordon was a famous physi- 
cian and heart specialist. He testified 
that he had not called Sloane on the 
telephone, thus corroborating Sloane’s 
statement. The coroner asked him to 
step aside for a moment, and called the 
drug-store clerk. The clerk explained 
how Grover Gadlan had used the tele- 
phone in the store, how central had 
called him afterward, and then the cor- 
oner called the central operator and cor- 
roborated the clerk’s story. It was 
established that Grover Gadlan had 
telephoned Doctor Sloane himself, had 
induced him to come to the apartment. 

But what of that, the auditors were 


asking themselves. It looked as though 
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there had been a quarrel after Sloane’s 
arrival, and that Sloane had fired the 
fatal shot in the heat of passion. Per- 
haps he had killed Gadlan with his own 
revolver—perhaps the revolver had 
been on the table and he had grasped 
it and fired the shot, under the stress 
of emotion not realizing that the re- 
volver was his. As for the reason 
Gadlan had for obtaining possession of 
the weapon—but the coroner had re- 
called Doctor Gordon to the stand. 

“Did Mr. Gadlan ever call upon you 
professionally ?” he asked. 

“Yes, sir,” the doctor replied. 

“When?” 

“Once, about two months ago.” 

“Why ?” 

“He had returned from a trip abroad 
taken after a nervous breakdown fol- 
lowing the Granburg trial. He looked 
to be all right, but had not been feeling 
well.” 

“You examined him?” 

“I did,” the doctor replied. 

“What was the result?” 

“He had a bad heart. I told Mr. 
Gadlan that he had only about two or 
three months to live.” 

A gasp ran through the audience, and 
men and women sat forward in their 
chairs, 

“How did he act?” the coroner de- 
manded. 

“He seemed like a man stricken at 
first. And then he said that he refused 
to take my statement as final. I ad- 
vised him to go to other heart special- 
ists for examination, and he said that 
he would do so. I even recommended 
two or three specialists to him.” 

“Did you see him after that?” 

“Yes, sir. I saw him less than a week 
ago. 

“Did he say anything then about his 
condition ?” 

“Yes. He said that he had visited 
two other specialists, and that their 
verdicts had been the same as mine, 
except that one of them told him he 
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had about four months of life remain- 
ing.” 

“Did he say anything else?’ 

“Yes. I told him that naturally I 
felt sorry for him. But he said that 
he was not afraid to die. ‘I'll make 
capital out of my death,’ he told me. 
‘I’ve got an old score to pay off!” 

“You don’t know what he meant by 
that?” 

“No, sir.” 

The two other specialists were called. 
They were the one who had called 
Merker by telephone from another city. 
Grover Gadlan had gone to them and 
given an assumed name. They both 
had sentenced him to an early death. 

And then the coroner recalled De- 
tective Jim Merker to the stand, and 
the audience sat forward again, for 
there was something in Merker’s man- 
ner that said another sensation was 
coming. 

“This is a peculiar case,” the coro- 
ner said. “Our principal aim is to get 
at the truth, though we must use un- 
usual methods to do so. Detective 
Merker, tell us what you know of this 
case, and what your deductions are.” 

Merker cleared his throat and 
glanced around the room. 

“It is rather a peculiar case,” he 
said. “After the preliminary investiga- 
tion I felt reasonably sure that it was 
an easy case—that Doctor Sloane had 
quarreled with Mr. Gadlan and had 
killed him during that quarrel. Every- 
thing seemed to point toward that. In 
fact, the case was so perfect that | 
doubted it. 

“Then we found the finger prints of 
Frisco Frank on the gun, and naturally 
I wondered how they came to be there. 
Frank told me the story—how he had 
stolen the gun from Doctor Sloane’s 
residence for Mr. Gadlan. [ began 
wondering then why Gadlan_ had 
wanted his enemy’s revolver. 

“Then I made sure that Gadlan had 
decoyed Sloane to his apartment by 
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telephone, as Sloane had said. The 
testimony of the drug clerk and the 
telephone operator shows that. I grew 
interested in the stories the specialists 
told me, too. And then I went to 
Grover Gadlan’s apartment uptown, 
and to his office, and searched his pa- 
pers well.” 

“And what are your deductions?” 
the coroner asked. 

“Gadlan had hated Doctor Sloane 
for years, with a flaming hate that 
almost consumed him. He knew that 
he had but a short time to live, for the 
specialists had agreed upon that. So 
he planned to commit sucide in such 
a way that Doctor Sloane would be con- 
victed of having murdered him!” 

Again a chorus of gasps came from 
the audience. An attorney who had 
been retained to aid the prosecution 
sprang to his feet angrily. 

“These nonsensical, unsubstantiated 
statements——-”’ he began. 

“IT know that the proceeding is a bit 
irregular, but we want to get at the 
truth,” the coroner interrupted. “You 
may make any objections later, if it 
pleases you. Proceed, Mr. Merker!” 

“It isn’t difficult to see how he did 
it,’ Merker went on. “He got Frisco 
Frank to steal that gun. He began 
hinting that he was afraid for his life. 
He engaged that little apartment and 
pretended to, be secretive about it. 

“Then he decoyed Doctor Sloane 
there. He hinted at disgrace and mis- 
fortune, caused the doctor to believe 
that his family was in danger, and sent 
him away terrified. That was what 
Gadlan wanted. He knew that several 
persons would see the doctor rushing 
away as though he had done something 
terrible. 

“And, as soon as Sloane hurried 
away, Grover Gadlan picked up the 
doctor’s revolver and shot himself 
through the heart. It was to be his 
vengeance. He had but a short time 
to live at best—and by killing himself 


a few days in advance he could have 
his old enemy accused of his murder.” 
“Unsubstantiated ” the attorney 
began again, almost purple with anger. 
“Anything else to make your story 
look good?” the coroner asked. 

“Yes, sir,” Jim Merker replied. “Go- 
ing through Mr. Gadlan’s papers, I 
found something interesting in his safe. 
It is in Mr. Gadlan’s own handwriting, 
so several persons who knew him well 
have told me. That can be proved 
easily, I think.” 

Merker took an envelope from his 
pocket and drew from it a sheet of 
paper. 

“On the envelope is written ‘To be 
opened six months after my death,’ he 
announced. 

“Read the letter,” the coroner in- 
structed. 

Jim Merker read: 

“When this is opened and read, I shall 
be dust, and Sloane, my old enemy, probably 
will have perished in the electric chair. | 
have but a short time to live. If I die from 
this malady that has seized me, it means that 
Sloane triumphs over me again. He always 
has triumphed over me, but I am going to 
have the last and best laugh. 

“T want the world to know now how [| at 
last triumphed over him. I have planned 
to take my own life in such a fashion that 
it will appear Sloane murdered me. I can 
imagine the agony through which he and 
his will pass—the knowledge of his inno- 
cence that cannot be proved, the terrible 
wait for the day of execution, the shame 
and disgrace for himself and his family. I 
only hope that I can look down and enjoy 
their sufferings. I must die to triumph, but 
it is worth the price.” 


Merker handed the letter to the 
prosecuting attorney; it did not take 
long to verify the statement that it was 
Grover Gadlan’s handwriting. Mrs. 
Sloane, with a glad cry, had thrown 
herself upon her husband’s breast, and 
his children were clinging to him. 

“So Gadlan has failed,” Merker said. 
“Two things wrecked his diabolical 
plan. He should have polished that 
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revolver, and then we wouldn’t have He wanted everybody to know that he 
found Frisco Frank’s finger prints on had conquered his enemy. His eager- 
it and guessed that Sloane hadn’t taken ness to have the world know that, has 
it to the apartment. And he should _ spoiled the plan he made, and probably 
not have written this letter. But he has saved an innocent man from the 
had to do that, for it was his nature. electric chair.” 
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DIDN’T KEEP SHARP ENOUGH LOOKOUT 


AUGHT as he was running away from the scene of a holdup, fifteen-year- 
old William Barnfather told the magistrate in the Children’s Court, New 
York, recently, that he had been trained by Benjamin Siegel to give warning 
of approaching policemen to other members of a gang, whose business it was 
to pick pockets or snatch purses from passers-by. According to the boy’s 
story, Siegel had four other lads doing this sort of nefarious work for him. 
Mrs. Becky Newman and Patrolman Ahearn were the ones who caused 
the capture of Barnfather. While walking along the street one Sunday night 
Mrs. Newman saw a man and boy approaching her, but gave them scant at- 
tention until the man seized her purse containing seventeen dollars, and ran. 
Then she shouted for help. Patrolman Ahearn was nearer to the scene than 
the participants expected, and he arrived in time to overtake the boy. Siegel, 
the man, was arrested later. 


IS EXPERT THIEF AT FIFTEEN 


ALTHOU GH only fifteen years old, Robert Hull, of Newark, New Jersey, 

is, according to his own statement, an exceptional thief. Arrested while 
trying to pawn a vanity case valued at five hundred dollars, he amazed the 
police by the stories he told of his prowess. 

To prove his assertion that he could open any ordinary door with a hair- 
pin, Hull pushed a key out of a door the police had locked, and then, using 
only the article mentioned, he manipulated the lock and opened the door. 

Most of the homes he had robbed, he said, were those of wealthy friends 
of his eighteen-year-old pal, Henry Schulte, although guests in hotels also had 
been victims of the youthful robber. The reason for selecting the houses of 
Schulte’s friends for depredations was, that if the thieves were discovered, 
charges against them would probably not be pressed. The fifteen-year-old 
boy boastfully stated that the easiest way to burgle hotel rooms was to become 
friendly with the maids and then steal their master keys. Hull had several 
such keys in his possession when taken into custody. 
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HE two men gazed at each 

other, first with an unre- 

strained flicker of recognition 

in their eyes, then sheepishly, 
and finally with suspicion. It all hap- 
pened so quickly, in the space of 
hardly more than an instant, that each 
mastered his emotions before other 
workmen were aware of a ripple on 
the smooth face of events. 

“T wonder what /ie’s doing here?” 
Rufus Sterling, superintendent of the 
Valiant Shoe lactory, asked himself. 

Sterling walked to the desk of 
McCreedy, foreman of the cutting 
room. There he completed his mission, 
glanced swiftly and furtively to the 
bench which had claimed his momen- 
tary interest, and disappeared through a 
door leading into a suite of offices. 

The man working at bench No. 18 


bent hurriedly to his task after his 


Rufus 


gaze encountered the eyes of 
Sterling. This man was named Darius 
Hastings; and he, too, asked a mental 
question: 

“JT wonder what he’s doing here?” 

For a moment Hastings thought of 
walking over to his foreman’s desk and 
quitting the job he had obtained only 
that morning. He felt sure that if he 
didn’t do so the foreman soon would 
take the initiative in that matter. Then 
he thought better of it. A submerged 
vein of tenacity in his soul somehow 
inspired him to hang on to the last. 

Seated alone in his office, Rufus 
Sterling, the superintendent, abandoned 
the tasks to which he devoted himself 
ordinarily, and dropped into an attitude 
of profound meditation. With these 


reflections the remembrance of the man 
at bench No. 18 was inseparably linked. 

His stenographer appeared. ‘The 
young woman came to Sterling’s office 
by appointment at ten o’clock each 
morning. He dismissed her at once, 
saying, “I'll send for you in a half 
hour.” 

Alone again, his mind leaped over 
the backward span of six years. He 
saw himself in a prison—a prison in a 
far Western State. He recalled a des- 
perate fight he had had with another 
prisoner in the yard. The guards in- 
terfered too quickly to permit a fistic 
decision. The other man had accused 
him of ‘“‘snitching’”—bearing tales. He 
was innocent of the accusation, but the 
man hadn’t known that. Each 
fought because he thought he was right. 
Rufus Sterling didn’t know whether 
the other man had learned his mistake. 
It wasn’t likely that he had. It was 
probable that the man cherished a hope 
of revenge. 

The other prisoner was the man now 
working at bench No. 18. Thus did 
the past arise darkly before Rufus 
Sterling. 

David Lord, owner of the Valiant 
Shoe Factory, had made one rule that 
No ex-convict could 


other 


was irrevocable. 
work for him. 
That his superintendent, 
Sterling, was an ex-convict, was some- 
thing David Lord didn’t know. The 
superintendent shuddered when he 
thought of the rage into which David 
Lord would fly upon that information 
being laid in front of him. Sterling 
didn’t shudder because he feared David 
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Lord; he feared no man physically— 
nor morally, for that matter. But he 
did fear the inevitable consequences— 
discharge from a high-salaried posi- 
tion and the possible breaking up of 
the home he had established; for if his 
past once rose before this town he 
would have to go elsewhere. 

He thought of his wife and child. 
The wife knew of his past. He had 
married a year after he got out of 
prison, and he told her before the wed- 
ding. But she was the only other per- 
son in town—before this man, Darius 
Hastings, came—who did know of his 
past. He thought of his wife’s dis- 
comfiture, of the hard struggle that 
would confront him again. He would 
be in exactly the same position he had 
been upon leaving prison five years 
ago, except that he would have a little 
money. He couldn’t go to other shoe 
factories and tell them he had been su- 
perintendent of the Valiant plant. He 
couldn’t refer prospective employers 
back to David Lord. He would be an 
ex-convict looking for work. Again he 
shuddered, as the dark prison and the 
darker days before his release rose be- 
fore him. 

It was a serious situation. The wel- 
fare of his family was involved. A 
wave of anger swept over him when 
he reflected that the happiness of his 
home rested in the hands of an ex-con- 
vict, now working at bench No. 18. He 
thought he knew the other man’s mind. 

The owner of the Valiant Shoe Fac- 
tory had an aversion to former con- 
victs not so much on account of dis- 
trust of the men themselves as on ac- 
count qf his rebellion against the prison 
labor system. Prisons turned out shoes 
in wholesale lots; naturally these 
cheaply-produced shoes hammered 
down the market price. He had cam- 
paigned for years against prison-made 
wares. In his own State the system 
had been abolished, but there were 
Prisons in the West which still con- 


tinued to make shoes for outside sale. 
The men who learned to make shoes 
in prison went to factories when they 
were released, and sought work. 

One of the stiffest ‘obstacles to 
abolishment of prison merchandise had 
been that the work provided opportun- 
ity for prisoners to learn trades at 
which they could work when freedom 
came to them. This argument had 
been a stumbling block to some manu- 
facturers. Years ago, David Lord 
joined forces with several other manu- 
facturers, in the determination never 
to employ a man who had learned the 
trade of shoemaking in prison. That 
resolution, while its need had almost 
disappeared, was still in force in the 
Valiant factory. David Lord insisted 
upon its observance. 

An ex-convict slipped through ocea- 
sionally, with a story that warded off 
suspicion; but woe to him if ever his 
past bobbed up! 

One had slipped through that very 
morning—Darius Hastings. Rufus 
Sterling wondered what story the man 
had told. The foremen in the various 
departments did the hiring. The su- 
perintendent knew how rigid they were 
in excluding men the owners barred. 

Rufus Sterling himself had slipped 
through. He came to the East from 
the Western prison, in the hope of get- 
ting as far as possible from the scene 


and companionship of his unfortunate 


days. He worked hard at odd jobs be- 
fore he acquired clothing that bore no 
marks of the “inside.” When the pale- 
ness had faded from his cheeks and 
he looked more like a man, he got a 
job in the Valiant factory. His ability 
as a workmam was soon recognized. 
He was promoted. He married 
established a home. David 
quickly found that Sterling’s ability 
not limited to workmanship. He had 
executive ability. For six months noy 
Rufus Sterling had been superintendent 
of the Valiant factory. 


and 
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David Lord, perhaps, wouldn’t dis- 
charge him simply because he was an 
ex-convict. He had made good. He 
was the best superintendent the factory 
ever had. Lord liked him. Sut 
wouldn’t Lord vigorously resent the de- 
ception? Undoubtedly he would. 
Rufus Sterling was convinced that he 
would be discharged if David Lord ever 
found out his past. 

Rufus Sierling knew that the man 
now at bench No. 18 disliked him in- 
tensely. He probably hated him if he 
still thought him guilty of the “inside’s” 
highest crime. Rufus Sterling knew 
that he disliked the other man very 
much, His soul still revolted at the 
groundless accusation spat out in that 
prison yard; his face yet bore a few 
small a result of the other 
man’s vicious blows. 

The fight hadn’t ever been fought 
out. Had it gone the limit, and one 
or the other been whipped, the sting 
of encounter would be a trifle softer. 
An unfinished fight leaves bitter mem- 
ories. 

Superintendent Sterling had an im- 
pulse to dash into the cutting room and 
1itack the other man, but that impulse 
was of the most momentary fleetness. 
The utter folly of such a move was 
too strong. 

But what must he do? 
superintendent of the factory. The 
other man, Darius Hastings, was a 
workman. A mere whisper from the 
superintendent would result in_ the 
man’s discharge. But did he dare 
utter that whisper? He did not. It 
vould lead to his own discharge. 

Darius Hastings would know why 
he was discharged. He would shout to 
the whole world that Rufus Sterling, 
too, was an ex-convict; and the wrath 
of his employer would descend. That 
s what he believed. 

Hastings was the first man from that 
prison to run across the path of Rufus 
Sterling. The superintendent had be- 


scars as 


He was the 


gun to believe that the past was com- 
pletely buried, and that none of his fel- 
low prisoners would turn up. He 
pitied them all, but what could he do 
in the face of David Lord’s stern in- 
junction? Nothing. 

Why had Darius Hastings come to 
this faraway city? Why had he sought 
out this comparatively small town in 
which to work? It was possible that 
the man’s coming was inspired by the 
same motive that had actuated Rufus 
Sterling. It was possible that Darius 
Hastings knew nothing of the where- 
abouts of Rufus Sterling until the eyes 
of the two men met in the cutting room 
that morning. 

But why should this particular pris- 
oner come to this particular town? 
Hastings was the only man who could 
have a motive in seeking out Rufus 
Sterling. 

Sterling finally convinced himself that 
Darius Hastings came to that town, and 
to that factory, to link enterprise with 
revenge. He had come there to work in 
the firm knowledge that, once he got 
a job, he could blackmail Rufus Ster- 
ling into keeping him on that job, and 
perhaps advancing him. He did not 
doubt the man’s desire for revenge. 
He never knew Hastings outside the 
prison. He knew him only as a rebel- 
lious prisoner, a so-called “bad man;” 
and his assumption of the man’s im- 
placable capacity for revenge was 
plausible. 

It wasn't long before Rufus Sterling 
decided that he would have to fight 
Darius Hastings. He was seized with 
a grim desire to beat the man upon any 
ground the latter chose to strike. If 
he came there to run Rufus Sterling 
out of his job; if he came there to drive 
a bargain in blackmail, or if he came 
there for physical combat—for any one 
yr all of those purposes—Rufus Ster- 
ing would fight him to the earth. 

He felt sure that Darius Hastings, 
whatever his intentions, would get his 
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feet warm on the job before making a 
move. There was no necessity for de- 
cisive action at once. Watchfulness 
was the word. Rufus Sterling sent for 
his stenographer—and soon plunged 
into his interrupted tasks. 

The man at bench No. 18, Darius 
Hastings, also had his mental tribula- 
tions. Why had he come to this town 
for an effort at redemption? Why had 
he chosen the town of Rufus Sterling, 
his enemy ? 

He, too, remembered the fight in the 
prison yard. He disliked Sterling very 
much, for he believed him guilty of 
snitching; and a snitch is never to be 
trusted anywhere—inside or out. [le 
knew that Sterling must yet retain a 
vast dislike for him. Rufus Sterling 
wouldn’t long permit him to work in 
the factory. 

Darius Hastings wondered what 
Sterling’s position might be. He was a 
man of authority, but What was his 
position? Soon he made adroit in- 
quiries of a fellow workman and 
learned that Sterilng was the superin- 
tendent. Superintendent, eh? A fine 
chance had Darius Hastings of combat 
ting the superintendent. The man could 
blow him out of the factory with a 
mere breath. 

What would Sterling do? Discharge 
—that was the inevitabel outcome. But 
Darius Hastings gained confidence with 
the passing hours. He attributed to 
Rufus Sterling no spark of pity or hu- 
manity in delaying the blow. Some 
thing else—perhaps—— 

The thought swelled his 
Perhaps Rufus Sterling was afraid to 
strike. Perhaps he wasn’t known as 
an ex-convict even to the owner of the 
factory. A subtle confidence seized 
him, a reassuring feeling that he had 

yer hand. 

ufus Sterling, too, were - ying to 
is past, he couldn’t openly make 
a move against another ex-convict. For 
that very reason the new job of Darius 


courage, 


the 
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Hastings was even more secure than the 
job of any other workman. All thought 
of quitting faded. 

He would let Rufus Sterling alone, 
if Rufus Sterling would let him alone. 
If the superintendent tock a_ step 
against him, he Well, he didn’t 
know exactly what he would do. He 
would do something. He wanted to 
go straight, and they had better let 
him go straight.™ 

Days went by. So far as other work- 
men in the Valiant Shoe Factory knew, 
there was no distrust one of the other. 
Rufus Sterling, superintendent, and 
Darius Hastings, workman, were utter 
strangers—to all appearances. They 
never spoke. Rarely did they exchange 
glances. Neither permitted even so 
much as a nod to escape. 

But in the few glances they did ex- 
change there never was a flicker of 
anything but antagonism. “ach man 
knew that the other was his enemy. 
Each believed the other capable of any 
underhanded blow. 

Rufus Sterling felt that Darius 
Hastings was biding his time. He had 
an indefinable sense of impending dan 
ger. Darius Hastings felt that Ster- 
ling awaited only an opportunity to 
achieve his end without injury to him- 
self. Sure that Sterling, too, was. hid- 
ing his past, Hastings developed a cer- 
tain cautious courage—watchful, but 
serenely confident; and somehow he 
felt himself on the upward sweep of 
fortune. 

One afternoon McCreedy, 
of the cutting room, walked 
office of the superintendent. 

“Wisher has turned in his time,” 
McCreedy said. “He’s quitting Satur- 
day, and I'll have to have a new man 
to take his place as overseer of the 
‘A’ benches 

“What’s the matter 
Sterling haenboud, 

McCreedy replied: “He’s going with 
the Waldo shop; more money—more 


foreman 
into the 


with Fisher?” 
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than I think he’s worth. I’ve accepted 
his resignation.” 

‘“‘Who’s the best man for the place?” 

“There’s a man been with me nearly 
a month now, on the benches. His 
name is Hastings, and i 

“Hastings !” 

“Yes, Hastings—Darius 
and he knows his business. J think 
he’ll make a good overseer. He’s 
steady and doesn’t kill time; he knows 
how to make the minutes count. He’s 
an expert cutter on heavy shoes, and 
that’s what we’re making on the ‘A’ 
benches. I’ve got other men, but I’d 
rather put Hastings on the job.” 

“Hastings,” the superintendent _re- 
peated reflectively, this time in a 
quieter voice. The foreman didn’t 
know that he had just put a great 
problem up to the superintendent. 

“Yes, Hastings. He’s almost a new 
man; I guess you haven’t noticed him. 
He was with small factories in the 
South before he came here.” 

Sterling inquired: “A month is a 
short time, isn’t it, for you to find out 
all about a man?” 

“It is a little short, but I’ve got a 
lot of confidence in him. He’s a nat- 
ural foreman.” The two men studied 
each other thoughtfully. “Of course,” 
McCreedy resumed, “I can put another 
man on the job if you think Hastings 
hasn’t been with us long enough.” 

Rufus Sterling meditated. His 
thoughts were racing much more rap- 
idly than McCreedy imagined. At 
once it occurred to the superintendent 
that he himself had been advanced soon 
after going to work on the benches. 
As much as he disliked and distrusted 
Hastings, he knew he would be uneasy 
if he stood in the way of the man’s 
advancement. [*urthermore, continued 
opposition to Hastings’ promotion 
would excite suspicion of personal 
aversion. If he were to permit the man 
to remain he couldn’t stand in the way 


Hastings ; 
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of his advancement. 
him to stay. 

“You can pick the man you want, 
McCreedy,” said Sterling. 

And thus did Darius Hastings move 
a notch upward in the struggle he was 
making for redemption. 

Somehow Rufus Sterling felt that 
his enemy—he never thought of him 
as anything but an enemy—was des- 
tined to rise higher. A man who could 
impress the stern McCreedy so favor- 
ably in a short month was stronger than 
a mere overseer of twenty men. 
Rufus Sterling knew that Darius Hast- 
ings, if he were let alone, would come 
closer and closer to him. Their courses 
were drawing to convergence. In time 
there would be a crash. 

Sterling didn’t want Hastings in the 
factory. Much less did he want him 
to gain a foothold of authority, even 
though the position were far below the 
superintendent. And yet he took no 
steps to arrest Hastings’ progress. 

The time for the exposure of Hast- 
ings’ past long since had gone by. 
Rufus Sterling not only had deceived 
David Lord, the owner, in regard to 
his own past, but now, by his silence, 
he was a party to the deceit practiced 
by Darius Hastings. 

The situation was even more com- 
promising than on the day the two men 
first met in the factory. Their em- 
ployment there, if the truth came out, 
would look like collusion, a compact 
which the superintendent wished to 
break because of recent grievance. 

In time Darius Hastings became as- 
sistant foreman of the cutting room. 
Sterling almost rebelled at that, and 
yet he couldn’t quite bring himself to 
check the game which Fate seemed to 
be playing against him. Hastings’ 
ascension to the assistant foremanship 
was a natural consequence of fidelity 
and ability linked with opportunity. 
There was no explainable reason why 


He must permit 
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he shouldn’t be assistant foreman. He 
became assistant foreman. 

And then things turned out just as 
Rufus Sterling felt they would turn 
out. McCreedy, the foreman, soon re- 
signed—and could not be induced to 
remain. He was going into business 
for himself. 

Darius Hastings was the logical suc- 
cessor to McCreedy. As _ foreman, 
Hastings would be thrown into intimate 
daily contact with the superintendent. 
The silence would be broken. The 
crises would be there. 

Promotion to foremanship 
detail that had to be taken up 
David Lord. 

“What’s the matter with the assistant 
foreman?” Lord asked. 

“He’s a good man,” Sterling con- 
ceded. 

“Is there any objection to making 
him foreman?” 

“None that I know of.” 

“Is there a better man in the depart- 
ment ?” 

“He’s the best man we have for the 
job.” 

“Then you’d better make him fore 
man—unless you have reason for not 
doing so.” 

“I have no reason for not doing so.” 

Whereupon it devolved upon Rufus 
Sterling to notify Darius Hastings that 
he had been chosen for the foreman- 
ship. The long silence must be broken. 

Sterling sat at his desk a few min- 
utes, musing. He called an office boy 
and said: “Ask Mr. Hastings, in the 
cutting room, to step in.” 

The two men exchanged calm gazes. 
The eyes of Darius Hastings gleamed 
with the accusation, “You’re a mean 
snitch.” The eyes of Rufus Sterling 


“You're a 


was a 
with 


gleamed with the accusation, 
treacherous liar.” 
Sterling 
Hastings.” 
Hastings sat down. The superinten- 
dent resumed: “Hastings, you’ve been 


said quietly: ‘Sit down, 


doing good work for the Valiant Fac- 
tory. McCreedy has spoken highly of 
you.” 

“I’m glad McCreedy likes me and my 
work,” said Hastings. 

“McCreedy is leaving us.” 

“Ts that soP” 

“He leaves Saturday night. It is 
my duty to the factory to select the 
best man for his place, and I think 
you're the best man available. How 
would you like to be foreman of the 
cutting room?” 

“Td like that job.” 

Sterling studied the man. He 
thought he detected a hard gleam in his 
eyes, something of the old bitterness. 
“The job,” he said, “pays seventy-five 
dollars a week.” His tone was cold, as 
though he were performing a distaste 
ful task. “You are familiar with the 
department. You can assume the fore- 
manship Monday morning. McCreedy 
will be with you three days, and you 
can get a little closer to the job in 
that time. I'll depend on you for re- 
sults.” 

“T’ll do my best,” said Hastings. 

Tor a moment the two men 
silent, each expecting the other to dig 
into the past. Finally Hastings asked: 
“Ts that all?” 

“That’s all J have to say,’ 
replied. 

The new foreman hesitated 
tainly—and then abruptly walked out 
of the room. 

A week later the leather thefts be- 
gan. Stock was stolen from the cut 
ting room, valuable kid and 
leather. The matter, so far, had not 
been reported to David Lord, owner of 
the factory. 

Rufus Sterling felt that these leather 
thefts were part of a plot engineered 
by Darius Hastings. He d 
himself that his own fall was sought b: 
this mysterious agency. He didn’t 
know how, but he was sure that a 
war was being waged against him. He 


were 


Sterling 


uncer 


calf 


convin 
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laid the thefts, directly or indirectly, to 
Darius Hastings. 

Sut what could he prove? Nothing 
except that Darius Hastings was an ex- 
convict. And so was he an ex-convict. 

Darius Hastings felt that the leather 
thefts were part of a plot engineered 
by Rufus Sterling. He convinced him- 
self that his own fall was sought by this 
mysterious agency. He didn’t know 
how, but he was sure that a war was 
being waged against him. He laid the 
thefts, directly or indirectly, to Rufus 
Sterling. 

But what could he prove? Nothing 
except that Rufus Sterling was an ex- 
convict. And so was he an ex-convict. 

Neither man could accuse the other. 
They talked of the thefts, clamly, coldly 
—each man gazing upon the other with 
frank dislike. Business, and nothing 
else, did they talk. The past was not 
brought up. 

The war was on. Each man was 
sure of that, and each man took the 
delight of a fighting man in its progress, 
as anxious as the other to win, as dog- 
gedly bitter as he had been in the prison 
yard years before. 

Very mysterious were the thefts. 
Strips of the soft leather simply dis- 
appeared. No one knew whether by 
day or by night. Each man in the cut- 
ting room was guilty as any other, so 
far as known. And each man was in- 
nocent as any other, so far as known. 

Perhaps the thefts could have been 
stopped if the men in the cutting room 
were told of them. The thief, then, 
would know a watch was being kept. 
As it was, the thief yet thought the 
thefts were unnoticed, and he proceeded 
methodically to his undoing. Accusa- 
tion could not be made against any 
man. Rufus Sterling and Darius 
Hastings, each thinking he had a pecul- 
iarly personal motive, were bent on 
keeping the thefts quiet so they could 
catch the thief. 

One afternoon Darius Hastings saw 


_in_ hand, 


Henry Gruber, a cutter on women’s 
shoes, tucking a folded strip of the 
leather into his lunch box. The leather 
was quite soft and thin, and perhaps 
two dollars’ worth of it could be put 
into the lunch box. Undoubtedly the 
man had a place where he could dispose 
of it for that price. Thus he increased 
his income six or eight dollars weekly. 

“T want to see you, Gruber, when 
the cutting room is cleared at quitting 
time,” the foreman said to the man. 
“Stick around after the whistle blows.” 

The man turned pale and raised 
startled eyes to the foreman’s face. 

“You may hear something to your 
advantage,” the foreman assured him, 
“if you keep quiet about it. And, in 
the meantime, I’m watching you. Don’t 
touch your lunch box; leave it just as 
it -48,;’ 

The workman, knowing he was 
trapped, obeyed. He loitered in the 
outside corridors after the men filed out 
in the evening, and then, lunch box 
went back to the cutting 
room and timidly approached Darius 
Hastings. Hastings surveyed him nar- 
rowly. 

“Why have you 
leather?” he inquired. 

“I—I need the money, sir,” 
faltered. His bent shoulders seemed 
to have drooped even lower. His face 
seemed thinner, his eyes more sunken, 
his hair grayer. 

“You know what the factory thinks 
of thefts,” Hastings reminded him. 
“You know the iron-bound rule that 
every man caught stealing must go to 
jail, The men are trusted with stock, 
and have access to the leather stores; 
but you know what Mr. Lord insists 
on for even the smallest theft. Prose- 
cution to the limit. That’s what it 
means,” 

“T know it,” the man said moaning. 

The foreman’s eyes squinted search- 
He sharply demanded: “Gruber, 


been _ stealing 


Gruber 


ingly. 








you up to stealing that 


who 
leather ?” 
The workman stared in amazement. 


put 


“Why—why,” he stammered, “I—I 
stole it. There was nobody put me up 
to it.” 

“Are you sure of that?” 

“It’s the honest truth, sir. I’m the 
the only one that’s been stealin’, as far 
as I know; and I done it on my own 
hook.” 

Hastings studied him thoughtfully. 
“T believe you,” he admitted. 

The foreman took the man’s lunch 
box and removed the cover. As he 
pulled the stolen leather from the box 
he noticed for the first time that Rufus 
Sterling, the superintendent, was sur- 
veying the scene from the doorway 
opening into the offices. 

Sterling was too far away to hear 
what the men had said, but Darius 
Hastings knew he had seen enough to 
assure him that Henry Gruber was the 
leather thief. 

Hastings handed the lunch box to 
Gruber. “You can go home now. 1’ll 
see you in the morning.” 

“Do you want—do you want me to 
come to the factory, sir?’ 

“Yes, at the regular time, as though 
nothing has happened.” 

The foreman led the man to the em 
ployees’ doorway, and he disappeared 
without knowing that the superinten- 
dent, too, was aware of his guilt. 

“So Gruber is the leather thief, eh?” 
Sterling asked when the men met at the 
foreman’s desk. 

“Yes, he’s the man,” Hastings admit 
ted. 


They surveyed each other with no 


abatement in their frank dislike. The 
accusation, ‘“You’re a mean_ snitch,” 
shone in the eyes of Hastings. ‘You'll 
nitch again,” he thought, “as sure as 


the world.” 
[he eyes of Sterling seemed to say: 
You’re a treacherous liar, You'll hit 
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a man in the back, but I’ll beat you 
yet. Ill whip the prison bad man.” 

At that moment these men were very 
close to renewing the desperate battle 
begun in the prison yard. 

“Well,” said the superintendent, smil- 
ing coldly, “I’ll take care of his case 
in the morning.” Threat was in his 
words, 

He wheeled abruptly and left the 
room. Soon Darius Hastings walked 
slowly and contemplatively to his 
boarding house. 

It was midnight, and Darius Hast- 
ings had not slept. For the first time 
in his life he had the power either to 
send a man to prison er to keep him 
out of it. 

He couldn’t bring himself to make a 
decision either way. Loyalty to his em- 
ployer called for one thing; pity, and 
a certain sense of duty known only to 
the ex-convict, called for another. 

The thin face and sunken eyes of 
Gruber rose before him. In fancy he 
thrust him behind the grim walls and 
clothed his frail figure in prison gar- 
ments. He set him at terrible tasks 
and fed him scantily. He envisioned the 
man weeping and beating feebly against 


the rock walls. The horrible years he 


himself had spent in prison rose 
starkly. 
Darius Hastings leaped from bed. 


In a few minutes he was in the street. 
He walked to a corner drug store and, 
from a directory, got Henry 
Gruber’s address. In a half hour he 
as admitted to the home. 
He saw at once why the man had 


city 


stolen. The crying need of money was 
on every hand. The house was bleak 
and cold. Fire had died out of the 


lurching stove. The floors were scan 


tily carpeted. Want was upon every 
hand, 
In a few minutes Darius Hastings 


had learned of a wife who had been 
ili nearly a year; he learned of five 


children, one sickly, who needed food 
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and clothing. He learned enough to 
clinch his decision. 

He led Gruber as far as he could 
away from the wife and children. 
“Gruber,” he said to the astonished 
man, “you’ve got to run away. I have 
a hundred dollars here for you. You've 
got to get out of town before morning. 
I'll take care of the wife and children, 
and when it’s safe I’ll send them to 
you. Go somewhere and get a job, but 
get out of town to-night.” 

“Why?” Gruber inquired 
He stared helplessly. 

“Why!” the foreman repeated. 
“Why, to keep from going to prison, 
that’s why!” 

“Are you going to 
rested ?” 

“I’m not going to have you arrested, 
but—well, Gruber, Sterling knows 
you’re the man who’s been stealing 
leather, and he’ll have you arrested. 
You can bank on that.” Hastings 
thought of Sterling as the prison snitch, 
and a snitch is not to be trusted, inside 
or out. “He'll report you, and you 
know what that means. All this won’t 
help you”—and he swept his arm, as 
though indicating the poverty of the 





weakly, 


have me ar- 


home. “Nothing will save you except 
flight. You know what they did to 
Forbes. He was as poor as you, and 


Lord sent him to prison for stealing 
twenty dollars’ worth of needles. 
That’s the rule there, and Sterling is 
a stickler for rules. He'll report you 
to Lord. He knows it—Sterling knows 
it, I tell you!” He stared at Gruber. 


“Man,” he cried, “what are you smiling 
about ?” 
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“Mr. Sterling was just here—an hour 
ago,’ Gruber told him, “and he said 
everything would be ail right, and that 
nobody but us three would know any- 
thing about it. He gave me money, and 
told me not to worry, but to go right 
on workin’. He seemed to think some- 
body put me up to it, but I set him 
straight on that, same’s I did you. Yes, 
sir, he said everything would be all 
right for me and the family.” 

Darius Hastings, bewildered, walked 
from the house. Back in his bed, a 
peaceful calm overcame him, and the 
night passed quickly in slumber. 


Darius Hastings leaned over the desk 
of Rufus Sterling. Both men stared 
sheepishly, and then smiled. 

“Mr. Sterling,” said Hastings, “‘sev- 
eral years ago I called you a snitch. 
I’ve just found out my mistake. You're 
not a snitch; you couldn’t be a snitch. 
I thought I was right, but now I know 
[ was wrong, and I’m man enough to 
apologize.” 

“How did you find out your mis- 
take?” Sterling asked, smiling. 

“T was up at Gruber’s house last 
night,’ Hastings told him. 

They shook hands. “I was afraid 
you’d be prowling around there,” Ster- 
ling said, “and I got away as quickly 
as I could.” He meditated. “I guess, 
Hastings,” he finished, ‘that men 
who’ve been through what we have are 
a little easier on others. I’m glad you 
and I got things straight. I hope we 
can bring the old man to our way of 
thinking on some of his rules. That’s 
a job we can work on together.” 











&Charles Kingston 





EUGENE VIDOCQ,, 
The Famous Detective on Giminal 


N the annals of crime there is 
no more remarkable record 
than that of Eugene Vidocaq, 
convict and detective, the fa- 
mous “police spy” who was the terror 
of the criminals of France. He has 
been the subject of innumerable 
legends, but there is no need to rely 
pon the unproven to establish his 
fame, for, despite many mistakes and a 
certain unscrupulousness, Vidocq un- 
doubtedly was a very successful detec- 
tive. 





His real career began in a prison, 
, with hundreds of other convicts, 
he was awaiting transference to the 
hulks. This was in 1810, when Vidocq 
was thirty-five years of age, with an 
apprenticeship to crime extending over 


fifteen years. 


where 


With his fellows he was popular, 
because he was never downhearted, and 
he did many of them small services; 
while his tall, strong and _ his 


h- ] far 1 , ~ P 
nandsome face—the blue eyes were a 


heure 


ittle too close, perhaps—marked him 
belonging to a superior type. 
thers looked up to him as their 


iad been the hero of many ex- 
igainst the government. For this 
among others, it consid- 


was 


ered something in the prison to be on 
friendly terms with Vidocq, and 
Vidocy, always vain and greedy for 
praise, accepted their homage and be- 
came their confidante. They told him 
of jobs successfully carried out, which 
were now classified by the police as 
unsolvable, and they talked of their fu- 
ture plans, inviting Vidocq to join them 
in contemplated robberies when they 
were free. He promised readily and 
added his own advice as an expert, en- 
tering with enthusiasm into their dis- 
cussions, 

But Vidocq began to realize that 
crime is a very badly paid profession. 
He had worked at it for years, and 
here he was a pauper and a prisoner. 
Twice had he escaped from jail, only 
to be retaken each time. He had tried 
his luck at attacking society, and now 
he decided to join the protectors. 

He asked to be allowed to see the 
governor of the prison and was con- 
ducted into the presence of that official. 
There he offered to act as the spy of 
the police if he were set at liberty and 
paid a salary. 

The offer was not accepted at once. 
It had to be well considered, because 
Vidocq’s reputation was of the worst, 
but he advanced numerous cogent argu- 
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ments. He was personally acquainted 
with hundreds of notorious criminals, 
and he knew their methods perfectly. 
Then he declared he could solve many 
mysteries which had puzzled the au- 
thorities, and he swore that unless he 
was taken into the detective service 
several startling crimes would be com- 
mitted which he could now prevent. 

After some delay the offer was ac- 
cepted. Vidocq was to be paid a salary 
of one hundred francs a month—about 
five dollars a week—and he was to 
guarantee to catch a certain number of 
criminals per month. A minimum was 
fixed, and he agreed that if ever his 
number of convictions fell below it he 
was to go back to prison. 

It was a curious arrangement, but 
in those days the general opinion was 
that a thief could be caught only by a 
thief. Naturally Vidocq was deter- 
mined not to return to the chain gang, 
and he devised peculiar methods of 
his own to avoid failing as a police 
Spy. 

Shortly after Vidocq was accepted 
for special police service the convicts at 
the Bicetre Prison were astonished to 
see their favorite roughly seized by four 
jailers, loaded with chains, and flung 
into a waiting coach. Had there not 
been a strong guard on duty that morn- 
ing there is no doubt that the prisoners 
would have attempted to rescue him, 
but all they could do was to shout en- 
couragement. 

It was rumored in the prison that 
the authorities had become exasperated 
at Vidocq’s repeated escapes, and that 
they were taking precautions to pre- 
vent him ever again seeing the outside 
of a jail until he had served his sen- 
tence. The sympathies of the convicts 
were entirely with Vidocq, and when 
the news filtered through to them that 
he actually had escaped for the third 
time they nearly went mad with delight. 
The poor fellows had to wait some 
time before they learned that Vidocq’s 
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“escape” had been arranged by the 
police to hoodwink his friends. 

The turncoat began his official 
career with the vilest act of his whole 
life. When a hunted and hungry crimi- 
nal he had been befriended by a 
leather dresser of Paris, who had taken 
compassion on him, and had given him 
not only food and shelter but money. 
Now he repaid him by denouncing him 
as a counterfeiter, and on the flimsiest 
of evidence, wholly manufactured by 
the ex-convict, the tradesman and a 
friend were executed. This accom- 
plished, Vidocq considered that he had 
earned his first month’s salary, and he 
retired for a week to perfect his 
plans. 

In Paris alone there was an average 
of a murder a week, and Vidocq was 
able to name half a dozen murderers 
right away. Two of them were then 
in prison for other offenses, when 
they had boasted of their crime to 
Vidocq. Now they were put on trial 
again and condemned to death, and as 
Vidocq had to give evidence against 
them it became known who he was, and 
every criminal in the country swore 
that he would avenge his dead com- 
rades. 

Vidocq, however, was not dismayed, 
mainly because he was intimately ac- 
quainted with the type of man who 
crime. He knew that the 
average criminal is a mean-spirited 
coward, and Vidocq, whose _ bearing 
was that of a monarch, and whose 
vanity was insatiable, moved openly 
among them, inviting the attack whicl 
never came. 

One of his earliest successes was the 
discovery of the murderer of an old 


aris. 


lives by 


miser in a miserable suburb of 

fules Simone had been left twenty 
rancs by an uncle, and as 
only a laborer the unex- 
pected inheritance affected his brain 
He retired into a single room and kept 
in a box under the floor, 


thousand 


Jules Was 


« 


the money 








starving himself in order that the treas- 
ure might not diminish too rapidly. 

One morning he was found dead with 
his head battered in. The weapon had 
disappeared, and the only clew was a 
small glove which at first was deemed 
to belong to a woman. 

Vidocq was put in charge of the case. 

“The glove is a man’s,” he said after 
examining it closely, “and as it is new 
and of the finest quality it can only 
belong to one of four men, the dandies 
of their profession. But the glove is 
very small, and there is only one man 
[ know whom it could fit. I am sure 
it belongs to my old friend the Mar- 
That’s the name we gave Henri 
Russian. His mother is 
French and lives next to the wine shop 
in the Avenue Verdun. He will prob- 
ably be there now. Henri spends most 
of his earnings on his clothes.” 

Vidocq proved to be correct in every 
detail. But had he pot been a personal 
friend of the murderer he would not 
have solved the mystery so easily. It 
was a triumph of this nature which 
convinced the chief of police that he 
had done right in permitting a noted 
thief to turn detective. 

The Simone case had the effect of 
raising Vidocq’s status. 
He was allowed to form a detective 
corps of his own, and the authorities 
undertook to pay the salaries of twelve 
assistants. All of them were notorious 
Vidocq enlisted their 
services by offering to pay them a regu- 
lar salary in advance of their usual 

at the most hazardous of oc- 
cupations, 

A reign of terror was created in 
France by Vidocq’s brigade of ex- 
convicts. No one was safe unless he 
or she paid tribute to the chief of the 
detectives, 

Whenever crime languished Vidocq 
sent agents to tempt released prisoners 
mto fresh crimes. Sometimes they dis- 
guised themselves as servants who had 


quis. 
Polski, the 


considerably 


criminals, and 


earnings 
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been dismissed and who now wanted 
an expert’s help to burgle their former 
employer’s house. The hungry crim- 
inal in nearly every case succumbed, 
only to be arrested in the very act 
of stealing. In this way scores of dan- 
gerous persons were removed to places 
of safety, and, despite the blackmailing 
and other terrors of the new regime, 
the general opinion was that Vidocq 
was worth it. 

It is not easy to distinguish between 
Vidocq’s genuine successes and the 
bogus cases he created in order to en- 
hance his reputation and gratify his 
vanity. But the affair of the murder 
of Madame Constant was undoubtedly 
a tribute to his acumen. 

Madame Constant was one of that 
great class of small shopkeepers who 
live so frugally as to gain a reputation 
for wealth. The type always has been 
common in France, where thrift is car- 
ried to extremes. She was old, and 
had kept a chandler’s shop for over 
forty years. Everybody in the neigh- 
borhood was positive that she was rich, 
for she never spent money, and her 
customers were numerous. Then the 
inevitable happened, and Vidocq was 
informed that Madame Constant had 
been stabbed to the heart and her cash 
box emptied. 

There was no clew this time, not 
even a footprint or a finger mark; in- 
deed, the murderer had been extraor 
dinarily careful to avoid detection 
He must have worn gloves when break- 
ing in by the back window, and there 
were signs that he actually brushed 
the floor of the room after committing 
the crime by dragging a broom after 
him in his retreat. It was not known 
how much money had been stolen. 

Vidoeq brought his usual methods to 
bear and drew a list of former acquaint- 


ances likely to have used a dagger to 
kill. Most of them could prove an 
alibi better than any—presence in a 


prison far away from the spot where 
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the crime was committed—and the 
others produced evidence that they 
were not in Paris at the time of the 
murder, 

All were held to be blameless in the 
matter, and, greatly to his chagrin, 
Vidocq realized that there was a dan- 
ger of failure. This would not do, be- 
cause the more reputable members of 
the police force always were waiting 
for the opportunity to discredit him, 
and even the chief of police was ever 
distrustful. He would not, of course, 
associate with Vidocg, and generally 
treated him as a police official might 
be expected to treat an ex-convict. 
This hurt Vidocq’s vanity, and he neg- 
lected other matters to devote himself 
to the case of Madame Constant, fear- 
ing that failure might lose him his posi- 
tion. The detective’s secret ambition 
was to be a gentleman and to be re- 
ceived in the best society. To achieve 
this he was saving, hoping that if he 
became very rich society would forget 
his past. He was certain that he had 
the ability to be a shining light, for 
he was fully conscious that his hand- 
some appearance was in his favor. 
Those who served under him were re- 
quired to behave in his presence as 
though he were somebody of the very 
greatest importance. 

Once more Vidocgq, therefore, studied 
the murder of Madame Constant, again 
going through a list of likely murderers. 
But every name he ticked off failed in 
one or more respects, Then he had a 
brilliant idea. 

“Why, there’s only one man wha 
could have planned and executed a 
murder in such a way, and that is 
Eugene Vidocq!” he exclaimed, with a 
laugh, as he sat in his office. “There’s 
not another man in France with my 
brains. Now, I didn’t do it, so it must 
have been done by some one who has 
been trained in my methods. The 
murderer is one of my twelve detec- 
tives. But which one?” 


From that moment he took turns 
shadowing his own men. He had 
taught them how to look for a mur- 
derer, how to examine the body and 
the surroundings of the victim for 
clews, and how to differentiate between 
the relative values of such clews when 
discovered. Now one of them had 
committed a murder and had seen to 
it that not a clew was left behind. 

Among his men were three “possi- 
bies,” and, as he was unable to obtain 
adequate proof, he tackled each of the 
three alone. The first of them gave 
himself away the moment Vidocq, 
having locked the door of his office be- 
hind him, calmly asked how much he 
had stolen from Madame Constant's 
shop. 

The fellow stammered, denied his 
guilt, and then collapsed in amazement 
and fear. 

“How much did you take?” 
Vidocq, with a grim smile. “Where ts 
my share? Come, how much?” 

The murderer, believing that he 
could bribe his chief, thereupon admit- 
ted everything. He had found about 
fifteen thousand francs in the shop— 
matter of fact, he had known 
where it was hidden before he broke 
in and murdered the old woman—and 
he offered half to his chief. 

“Bring the money here and we'll 
divide it,” said. Vidocq. “Hurry, for 
[ may change my mind if you delay.” 

The detective returned with the 
spoils and was immediately arrested by 
Vidocq. The fifteen thousand francs 
never were seen again, and no one, 
except possibly Vidocq, ever knew what 
became of them. 

Solving this mystery was considered 
a great triumph for Vidocq, and he 
made the most of it. There was noth- 
ing he liked better.than to take a stroll 
through the streets, fashionably 
dressed, with an inscrutable smile on 
his features, and observe the fear he 
created or the admiration he evoked. 


said 


as a 
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In broad daylight he would parade 
alone the streets where criminals and 
their families lived, and no 
much as offered him an insult, although 
they all had sworn vengeance against 
him. It was due entirely-to his vivid 
personality. 

He had announced that he feared no 
one, and that he would welcome the at- 
tentions of his old No 
doubt they remembered enough of him 
to make them feel that he would not 
be an easy victim, and that he would 
return every blow with interest. 

But he did not always come out on 
top. On occasion he was exam- 
ining a candidate for membership of 
his detective force, and, as 
supreme test was cleverness in crime— 
in his opinion a man must be an expert 
thief before he could know enough to 
be expert at detecting it—he made him 
demonstrate his ability to steal. Vidocq 
sent him to buy a couple of fowls. He 
returned with the fowls and the pur- 
chase money, plus thirty francs he had 
stolen from the 

Vidoeg 


success, 


one as 


associates. 


one 


<< 
V1docq 5 


snop. 

asked him to illustrate his 
which the fellow did so realis- 
tically as 
pot. He 

ing morning to be formally enrolled 
iid with numerous expressions of 
found gratitude the 


parture, 


to earn an engagement on the 
all 


was told to call the follow- 


thief took hi: 
“n he had gone Vidocq discovered 
gold watch and cl 


Of course 


lain were 


the thief did not 
never re¢ 


incident af- 


ountry 


brutality any 
ained a reput: 


even the 


the Jaw at a distance, and, as he was 
known to believe in the principle of 
shooting on sight, his company was 
avoided. Whenever he put up at an 
inn he was received with respect by the 
landlord, and the best room always was 
reserved for him. 

Paul, however, was not satisfied with 
success. He had one intense longing, 
and that was to meet Vidocq and shoot 
him. He told every one that he would 
not be happy until he had murdered 
the police spy. 

But Paul did not neglect business to 
indulge in thoughts of what he would 
do to Vidocg. Almost daily a fresh 
outrage was credited to him, and the 
provincial police appealed to Paris for 
help. Vidocq himself decided to tackle 
the robber. 

One evening [aul was drinking heav- 
ily in a deserted inn by the lonely 
countryside when a stranger entered 
and sat down near him. The robber 
addressed a few words to and 
presently they were chatting ‘like old 


him, 


friends. 

The stranger introduced himself a: 
a bit of an expert in the thieving line, 
and he impressed Paul so 
that he offered him a share in a con 
templated attack on a mansion in the 
neighborhood. Under the influence of 
wine Paul disclosed all his plans. 

“You’re the man [ want,” he said, 
with a laugh. “Come from Paris, 

Well, I’d give you everything we 
teal to-night if you’d only get me a 
of the traitor Vidocq.” 
Vidoeq—for it was he—laughed, and 


favorably 


have 
yi u? 


c1oht 
RI 


drank another glass of wine. 


“ey 


You’ve never seen him, then?” he 
asked, in surprise. 
The other 
‘But 


he announced, “and don’t be surprised 


man shook his head. 


I’m on my way to Paris now,” 
if you hear Vide 

“That will be a surprise for him, my 
* said \ 
the interview never 
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‘q is dead very soon.” 


locq, who throughout 


let his right hand 


friend.’ 








stray from the pocket where his loaded 
pistol was. “Perhaps you may see him 
sooner than you think.” 

On the pretense that he must pre- 
pare for their midnight expedition 
Vidocq withdrew. He did not intend 
to tackle Paul alone, for the fellow’s 


gigantic strength easily would have 
gained the mastery, and, although 


Vidocq was neither a coward nor a 
weakling, he was not fond of taking 
unnecessary risks, 

A few hours later he set out with 
the robber in the direction of the man- 
sion they were to rob, but on the was 
half a dozen men fell on Paul and 
made him a prisoner. Then Vidocq re- 
vealed himself, 

“You have met Vidocq at last, my 
friend,” he said, with a smile, ‘‘and in- 
stead of going to Paris to seek him he 
will now take you there at his own 
expense. I am afraid that you'll never 
leave Paris alive.” 

Paul made a desperate effort td free 
himself, and he very nearly succeeded 
despite the odds against him, but he 
was conveyed to Paris, tried, and con- 
victed, and Vidocq gained fresh 
laurels. 

The capture of the famous robber ex- 
cited universal admiration, and Vidocq 
took good care that his meeting with 
Paul in the inn was embellished with 
numerous additions, all glorifying him- 
self, and widely circulated. He was 
anxious to keep the public on his side, 
because he had to fight against the 
jealousy of the official police, who re- 
sented his successes. 

Carefully fostered by him, the 
Vidocq legend grew until there were 
very few persons outside the police who 
did not believe that Eugene Vidocq was 
the greatest detective in the world. 

But when a new chief of police was 
appointed, after Vidocq had been in the 
detective service seventeen years, a rt- 
mor reached him that there was a plot 
to bring about his dismissal. As by 
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now he had accumulated a considerable 
sum of money, Vidocq preferred to 
resign. He started a paper mill, em- 
ploying only ex-convicts* and their 
families. 

The venture, however, proved un- 
successful, and Vidocq, remembering 
the ease with which he had made 
money when a detective, tried to get 
taken back. The chief of police, how- 
ever, would have nothing to do with 
him, and Vidoeq remained in retire- 
ment until a sensational burglary 
brought him into prominence again, 

Valuables worth fifty thousand 
francs were stolen from the residence 
of a wealthy and popular Parisian, 
The reformed police department did 
its very best to find the thieves, but 
failed. By now, of course, only men of 
good character were retained in the 
service, and this had meant that all 
Vidocq’s men were compulsorily re- 
tired. 

The burglary remaining a mystery, 
ome one suggested that Vidocq should 
be sent He readily agreed to in- 
vestigate, and he arrived on the scene 
in a carriage and was conducted into 
the mansion like a conqueror. 

He declared that he would lay his 
hands on the burglars, and from the 
moment he examined the various marks 
left by the thieves he was in his ele- 
ment. He pointed out half a dozen 
clews overlooked by the police, dis- 
covered an old hat hidden in a chimney, 
and found footmarks in the garden, 
which he traced on to the highroad. 

Next day he drew up a detailed re- 
port and gave a list of persons likely 
to have burgled the mansion. At his 
instance they were all arrested, and 
finally two of them confessed. Indeed, 
Vidocq’s evidence against them was s0 
complete that their confession hardly 
was necessary. 

His brilliant success led to a clamor 
for his reappointment to the post of 
chief of the secret detective force, and 


for. 
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the head of the police had to ask him 
to accept his old position. 

Vidocq, flushed with success, was 
generous, and he took up once more 
the task of fighting the lawbreakers, 
bringing with him his old associates. 

Paris felt safer when it heard that 
Vidocq was back again. There was no 
one with the brains of the man who had 
solved the mystery of the burglary at 
the country mansion. For months 
after the detective’s return it was a 
subject of general conversation, and the 
official police were ridiculed into 
silence. They had failed. Vidoceq had 
succeeded. No wonder they were in- 
tensely jealous. 

And then the truth suddenly came 
out. Vidocq himself had arranged the 
burglary through an agent; he had had 
the “clews” placed where he could find 
them, and he had arranged the whole 
affair so that it would lead to the popu- 
lar demand for his recall to the police 
department. It was a friend of his 
agent who revealed the whole story, 
and when the delighted «police asked 
where the agent was he was discovered 
among the detectives under Vidocq, 
where he had been drawing a generous 
salary in order to keep his mouth shut. 

Vidocq was dismissed, loudly pro- 
testing his innocence, and, to show his 
contempt for his enemies, he started a 
detective department of. his own, being 
the first of the private inquiry agents. 
He also originated the “Trade Protec 
tion Society,” undertaking for an an- 
nual fee to supply the character and 
record of every customer of a trader 

He had many thousands of client 
and both his businesses required the 
entire services of over a hundred clerks. 
He lived in luxurious style and be 
came a personage. If the official police 
failed to find a thief or the goods he 
had stolen, more often than not the 
victim came to Vidocq and was ove1 
Joyed by the return of his property. 

Thieves who operated on a large 

6B bs 


scale would notify Vidocq that they 
were prepared to negotiate with the 
legal owners of the stolen goods, and 
in this way their return was affected 
for a consideration, half of which 
Vidocq pocketed. It was cheaper than 
trusting to the police; consequently they 
were aroused, and Vidocq was perse- 
cuted in a vain attempt to make him 
give up his private agencies. He 
treated them with open contempt, and 
it is certain that he would never have 
been ruined but for his own passion 
for money. It was this that in the 
long run brought about his destruction. 

A retired general, who had a way 
vard son, lived in Paris. This boy 
got involved with a gang of gamblers 
and thieves, and, having lost a large 
sum of money to them, he forged a 
check in payment, using the name of his 
employer, a well-known banker. Now 
the gambler who was handed the check 
saw at once that it had been forged, 
and he took advantage of his knowl- 
edge to blackmail father and son. It 
happened that there was a quarrel be 
tween the banker and the general, and 
so it would have been no use appealing 
to the banker for mercy. 

Vidocq was consulted when the old 
general had paid thousands of francs 
in blackmail. The detective guaranteed 
to checkmate the blackmailer, who was 
an old convict of his acquaintance. The 
general handed Vidocq ten thousand 
francs to buy back the check, and the 
detective paid a visit in person to the 
blackmailer. 

“T want that check at 
friend,” he said, fixing the fellow wit! 

“No, I won’t pay you any 
Refuse to hand it over and | 
shall have you taken back to the chain 
gang to complete the sentence of twenty 
years you owe the State. You es 
caped from Marseilles six years ago. 
Do you wish to go back?” 

This was enough, and the check was 
urrendered. Vidocq kept the ten thou- 
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a stare. 


thing. 
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sand francs for himself, and then began 
to blackmail the general on his own 
account. When he had extracted most 
of the old man’s fortune he retirned 
the check. 

But if the general was now a poor 
man he was a most influential one, and 
one of the principal judges was his 
brother-in-law. He swore to be 
avenged, and although he had to wait 
a little while the day did come when 
he was able to fulfill his vow. 

In 1842 the police raided Vidocq’s 
offices and took him to prison. He was 
not frightened, because he knew that 
they could have no evidence against 
him, but the old genera! used all his 
influence to spread reports concerning 
his character and methods, and the 
prisoner’s trial was postponed for three 
months, long enough, as it proved, to 
ruin his business. 

The public, who had been his ad- 
mirers, turned against him, and if ever 
a man entered a court with the cer- 
tainty of conviction that man was 
Vidocq. He was charged with being 
an accessory to various murders, en- 
couraging blackmail, receiving stolen 
goods, and even plotting against the 
State. There was very little evidence 
to support these charges, but the 
judges were determined to secure his 
conviction, and he was sentenced to 
eight years imprisonment Vidocq 
promptly appealed and won his case. 

He came out of jail financially 

{ 


ruined, and as he was within a couple 


of years of seventy it was hardly to 
be expected that he would begin all 
over again, especially as his reputation 
vas such that he dare not show himself 
too openly in public. 

With what little did remain of his 
fortune he paid a visit to England, 
where he made the acquaintance of 
some of the leading men of the time, 
who were convinced by him that he 
was the victim of the French police, 
His most famous exploits were well 
know there, and he was regarded as 
the greatest detective in the world. 

After his money was exhausted he 
lectured in London, appearing on the 
platform both as convict and detective 
—in the first character wearing his 
chains and in the second showing his 
various disguises. 

Vidocq was a master of the art of 
disguise. His strong, mobile face lent 
itself readily to the numerous changes 
of appearance his profession entailed. 
Fle would have achieved success as an 
actor; certainly his methods smacked 
of the limelight. He had the swagger 
of a popular tragedian, and he was 
never lacking in self-appreciation. 

The lectures enabled him to return to 
Paris and to live in some comfort for 
a year or two, but the last years of 
his life were full of vicissitudes, and 
he experienced every humiliation 
extreme penury entails. When he died 
he was eighty-two, and his lonely 
death was due more directly to lack 
of food than to old age. 
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OGGINS ?” the chief of detec- 

tives said. “Noggins? He’s 
the mildest and meekest de- 
tective the world ever saw, 
and it has seen some mild and meek 
ones, at that. Noggins? He’s abso- 
lutely colorless and looks as though he 
knew he didn’t amount to anything and 
thought he never would. It isn’t a 
pose. It’s just his way. Noggins? 
No strength, perhaps, and no nerve. 
But brains? Oh, man!” 

The chief leaned back in his desk 
chair and made a gesture that was 
meant to indicate that he failed at the 
moment to find words to express the 
mental capacity of Detective Noggins. 

“Remember the Sylvester Coolin 
case, don’t you?” the chief said. “That 
powerful multimillionaire was sent up 
for life last week for a particularly 
brutal murder. If it hadn’t been for 
Noggins, Sylvester Coolin would be 
walking our streets to-day, sneering at 
the common people and laughing in his 
sleeve because he had made fools of 
the police. Noggins did it!” 
asked the 
politician who was spending half an 
hour with the chief. 

“He doesn’t look courageous, and he 
never has shown courage,” the chief 
said. “He never has been called upon 
to show it. But what do I care? I’ve 
got brawn enough in the department, 





“No courage, you say?” 


Heaven knows, and I need Noggins’ 
brains. If necessary, I’ll send a body- 
guard with him whenever he goes to 
investigate a case. His work is smooth, 
take it from me, and quick. Noggins 
simply looks around, listens a bit, gets 
his common sense working—and brings 
in his man.” 

“‘What does he look like?” the visitor 
asked. 

“Gosh! I don’t know. He isn’t a 
man to impress you with his appear 
ance. He is small and colorless, and 
that’s all I can say. He is one of these 
men that it is difficult to describe. But 
when that brain of his gets to work! 
I hope he never gets in a tight corner, 
though, and shows the white feather. 
He’d never hear the last of it, brain 
or no brain, and it certainly would hurt 
his future work.” 

Detective Noggins, unaware that he 
was the subject of conversation in the 
chief’s office, was in the detectives’ 
room at that moment, endeavoring to 
play a game of checkers with an old 
member of the force who had loafed 
around headquarters and _ played 
checkers for almost a quarter of a cen- 
tury. He played merely because the 
veteran in the service had asked him 
to do so. Noggins was not putting his 
mind on the game; hence he had small 
chance of emerging victor. 

Just as the checker game came to an 
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unexpected and undignified end, so far 
as Noggins was concerned, and the vet- 
eran lighted his pipe and began chuck- 
ling because of his easy victory, the 
buzzer -sounded, and Detective Peter 
Noggins got up and moved slowly into 
the front office. Nobody was there ex- 
cept the desk sergeant. 

“Man beat up, Noggins,” the sergeant 
explained. “He may die, the report 
says, and so you’d better hurry down 
there and get a line on the case, if he’s 
able to talk. It may be a homicide af- 
fair. Here’s the address.” 

Noggins glanced at the slip of paper 
the sergeant handed him and went on 
toward the outer door. The address 
was at some distance, downtown in a 
district of cheap shops and question- 
able lodging houses and lodgings ‘about 
which there was no question at all, in 
the minds of the police. 

Out in the street Detective Noggins 
signaled the chauffeur of a_ taxicab, 
mentioned the address, and sprang into 
the machine. Noggins liked to ride in 
taxicabs at the city’s expense, and 
gloated in his mild way whenever there 
was cause for haste and he felt that 
his conscience would allow him to en- 
gage one. 

Down the broad avenue the cab 
rushed, and Noggins leaned back 
against the cushions and played that the 
taxicab was his private limousine, and 
that his own chauffeur was taking him 
down to the financial district for an 
important conference with bankers and 
the heads of big trust companies. 
Peter Noggins was a dreamer at times, 
but he never allowed his dreams to in- 


terfere with the realities of his work. — 


He did not dream while he was at 
work on a case, but he did at odd hours. 

Nor did he think any more of the 
case upon which he had been sent, for 
that, to Peter Noggins’ way of reason- 
ing, was but a waste of time. When 
he came face to face with the facts, 
he would gather them, analyze them, 


try to form a correct deduction from 
them, and then conduct himself accord- 
ingly. 

Presently the taxicab was turned into 
a side street, and Detective Peter Nog- 
gins emerged from his dream and be 
came a bit more alert, for he knew that 
he was near his destination. Looking 
ahead, and down the street, he saw a 
small crowd before one of the shops, 
and sensed that there was the scene of 
the assault, or whatever it might prove 
to be. He signaled the chauffeur, and 
the cab drew in to the curb. Noggins 
paid the bill, took the chauffeur’s 
voucher, and walked down the street 
toward the scene of disturbance. 

Half a hundred men, women, and 
children of the district were crowded 
before the shop, which was that of a 
pawnbroker. Noggins could see a uni- 
formed policeman on duty at the door, 
fighting to keep back the curious. 
Faces were glued to the dirty windows 
of the shop as their owners tried to 
peer inside. 

Peter Noggins got through the crowd 
slowly, for the spectators seemed to 
resent his attempt to get near the front 
of the shop, and Noggins could not 
bring himself to announce his identity 
and command a path. But he finally 
got close enough for the patrolman to 
see him, and the uniformed officer cut 
a way through the tangled humanity 
with his stick and escorted Noggins to 
the front door. 

“Nasty mess,” the patrolman said. 
“Old Cyrus Smalley—he’s run this shop 
ever since I was a kid and used to 
live in this district. Beaten to a pulp. 
Got a doctor in there now, and they’ve 
sent in an ambulance call. Probably 
need the morgue wagon instead of an 
ambulance, though.” 

Noggins remembered the instructions 
of his sergeant. If this old Cyrus 
Smalley could talk Noggins wanted to 
get some sort of a statement; if 
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Smalley died it might be a homicide 
case. 

The patrolman threw the door open, 
and Peter Noggins stepped inside the 
shop and blinked in the semigloom he 
found there. At the other end of the 
place there was a man stretched on the 
floor, another man working over him, 
and another policeman standing around 
ready to be of assistance. 

Peter Noggins glanced quickly 
around the front of the shop. Dust— 
dust everywhere! A jumble of wares 
of all kinds. Old dishes, broken fur- 
niture, a tray of ancient rings of un- 
certain value, a case filled with all sorts 
of watches for both men and women 
—these things Noggins saw. To one 
side were racks of old clothes and a 
table covered with pairs of old shoes. 
This was a junk shop and pawnshop 
combined, a whimsical adventure in 
trade that had existed for years because 
of the peculiar needs of the neighbor- 
hood. 

Noggins hurried the length of the 
shop and came to the rear. On every 
side there were evidences of a desperate 
fight. 

“Made so much racket the whole 
neighborhood was aroused,” the police- 
man explained. “The old man’s pretty 
badly beaten up.” 

Noggins observed that two vases had 
been broken, probably by contact with 
a human head. A chair had been 
broken, too, and one of its rounds was 
on the floor, covered with a crimson 
stain. It had been used as a weapon. 

And then Noggins went forward, and 
the doctor looked up at him. 

“Can he talk?’ Noggins asked. 

“Yes, but make it 
sible.” 

“Hurt badly?” 

The physician made a sign that meant 
the pawnbroker had but a time 
to live. So Noggins beckoned the 
policeman nearer and knelt beside the 
dying man. 


as short as pos- 


short 


“I’m from police headquarters,” he 
said. “Can you understand? Tell me 
about this in a few words, if you can 
talk.” 

Cyrus Smalley moaned with pain, 
opened his eyes, and nodded that he 
understood. And then the words came, 
slowly and painfully, and those who 
listened feared that every word would 
be the last. 

“l’m—honest. I’ve always refused— 
to deal with crooks. Last month—I 
was a witness—in a burglary case. 
They tried to sell me—some of the 
stuff. They swore they’d—get me— 
the Grale gang! Grale—did _ this. 
Tried to make nie buy—stolen stuff— 
so he could inform—on me. I refused 
—and he did this. Jim Grale— 
did——”” 

Cyrus Smalley’s head fell backward 
again, and he was unconscious. 

“You heard?’ Noggins asked 
physician and the policeman. 
nodded that they had. 

“He’s done for,” the doctor 
“It’s a case of homicide, all right. He'll 
never last to get to the receiving hos- 
pital. Poor old devil! It’s time the 
Grale gang was put in jail. That crowd 
has terrorized this section of the city 
for several years now. And all any 
of them ever got was a month or two 
for vagrancy. They’ve got everybody 
scared off, even some of the police.” 

Just then the ambulance arrived, and 
Smalley was put into it and taken 
away. The physician disappeared after 
giving Peter Noggins his name and ad- 
dress. Noggins ordered the patrolman 
to lock the shop and remain on guard 
until a relief could be sent from head- 
quarters. And then he pushed his way 
through the crowd, which was thinning 
out now, and walked slowly down the 


the 
They 


said. 


street. 

The Grale gang! Jim Grale! Peter 
Noggins never had come in contact 
with that crowd before, but he had 
heard a lot about it. The Grale gang 
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was one of the curses of the city. Jim 
Grale, the acknowledged leader, was a 
born gangster. He was known for his 
brutality, and the other members of 
his gang were brutes before all else. 
They gloried in their brutal strength, 
boasted of it, broke men at every op- 
portunity to create a fear of them. 

Noggings knew that what the physi- 
cian hinted was the truth. Even some 
of the patrolmen working in that sec- 
tion of the city kept their hands off 
the Grale gang. Petty robberies and 
minor holdups were winked at. Jim 
Grale was a man to be avoided. 

But here was a different case. Here 
was a case that promised to be of the 
homicide variety, and it could not be 
overlooked. And no patrolman was 
dealing with 7 but Peter Noggins, 
of headquarters 

Noggins felt. a bit of fear as he 
walked down the street, for he was 
painfully aware of his physical short- 
comings. He had no business to go 
after the Grale singlehanded. 
But he did not care to telephone head- 
quarters and ask for help. This was 
his case; he had been sent on it. 

Three blocks down the street Nog- 
gins, who knew a great deal about the 
district, stepped into a pool hall of the 
poorer class, where men of questionable 
pursuits forgathered at times. It was 
an evil place, and those in it appeared 
evil. Behind a cigar case in the front 
was the proprietor, a thug, in his shirt 
sleeves. 

Noggins walked up to the counter 
and beckoned to him, and the other 
approached. 

“Seen Jim Graler’ Noggins 

“Who wants to know?’ 

“T do,” replied Noggins firmly. 

The proprietor of the hall looked 
down at him and grinned. 

“Maybe you'd better not find Grale,” 
he said. ‘You're a fly cop, ain’t you?” 

“T am,” Noggins said bravely. “Have 


Cane 
gang 


asked. 
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you seen Jim Grale? 
an answer.” 

“No, I haven’t seen Jim Grale, if you 
must know. But some of his particular 
friends are playing pool in the back 
room.” 

Noggins walked into the back room 
and stood just inside the door. The 
raucus conversation ceased as he en- 
tered, and many furtive glances were 
cast in his direction. Not a man in the 
room but had reason to expect a visit 
from the police, and it was known that 
Noggins was of the police. 

They continued their games, but they 
talked in whispers now. Peter Nog- 
gins looked them over carefully, but 
did not see Jim Grale. He took a few 
steps forward and questioned one of 
the players. 

“Seen Jim Grale? 
him.” 

“Better not find him,” the other re- 
plied, speaking from one corner of his 
mouth. 

Oh, ll find him, all right, 
he’s run away.” 

“Jim Grale run away?’ The other 
sneered. “I guess you haven’t got him 
right.” 

“T’ve got him right,” Noggins re- 
marked. “He’s a brute and a bully, if 
you ask me. He’s a good-for-noth- 
ing!” 

“Say! Jim Grale is my friend!” 

“Then you’re not particular in your 
choice of friends,” Noggins _ said. 
“Grale gave you instructions not to 
say where he had gone, did he? A 
bully is always a coward!” 

“Jim Grale ain’t afraid of you or 
all the other bulls, and he’s got friends 
ready to back him up!” 

Mier: he doesn’t seem eager to show 
himself,” Noggins remz irked. “If you 
rene happen to run across him tell 
him that [’m wanting to ask him a 
few questions—if he isn’t afraid to 
answer them,” 

Noggins’ face 


I’m waiting for 


I’m looking for 


unless 


was white, but not 
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necessarily from fear. Noggins always 
got angry when a man sought to defy 
the police. The other man looked him 
straight in the eyes for a moment and 
then glanced away. There was some- 
thing disconcerting about Noggins. 

“Grale might be at Casey’s place, on 
the next corner,” Noggins was told. 
“And he may answer your questions 
with a bust on the jaw.” 

“Oh, I scarcely think so,” 
said. 

He deliberately turned his back, 
though he was close enough to receive 
a blow from the butt end of a billiard 
cue, went through the front room with- 
out so much as glancing at the pro- 
prietor, and stepped out into the street 
again. He went straight to Casey’s on 
the next corner, 

Casey’s place had an evil name, too; 
worse than the one Noggins had just 
left. It was dominated by the Jim 
Grale gang, and was the scene of many 
brawls. The front room originally had 
been a bar of ill repute, and now it 
was cigar store, pool hall, loafing place. 
There were smaller rooms in the rear 
dating from the old days of private 
wine rooms. 


Noveevins 
Noggin: 


Noggins swung through the swinging 
doors and entered. Casey himself was 
in front, talking to a thug. Half a 
dozen men were scattered around the 
room, some sitting at tables playing 
cards, others in close conversation re- 
garding nefarious things. 

Peter Noggins stepped up to Casey. 

“Seen Jim Grale?”’ he demanded. 

Casey hesitated and looked Noggins 
over before replying. Casey was a 
tough himself, but he did not want to 
make a mistake where the Jim Grale 
gang was concerned, for he feared its 
members, 

“Who are you?” Casey asked. 

‘Noggins, police headquarters.” 

“Oh, yes!) You used to run around 
with Merriwale, didn’t you?” 


“I was paired with Detective Merri- 
wale for a time,’”’ Noggins said. 

“And where is he?” 

“Probably attending to his business 
somewhere,” Noggins replied. 

“You're alone?” 

“T am, if you want to know. And 
I asked whether you’d seen Jim Grale.” 

“Alone, eh?” Casey laughed. He 
could not conceive of a man like this 
coming after Jim Grale alone. He sus- 
pected a trick. 

“Have you seen Grale? Know where 
I can, find him?” Noggins asked. “Or, 
is he hiding out ?”’ 

“I scarcely think Jim Grale would 
hide from you.” 

“He seems to be doing that 
thing,” Noggins retorted. 

“Wait, and I'll see if I can find him.” 

Noggins waited. Casey walked 
around the end of the cigar case and 
went down the length of the room. 
He passed through the short hall and 
opened the door of one of the old wine 
rooms. Two minutes later he was back 

“If you want to see Jim Grale,” h 
said, “you'll find him in the last room 
to the right. He’s waiting.” 

Peter Noggins made no reply to that. 
Hie walked quickly the length of the 
resort, tutned the knob of the door to 
that last room on the right, and opened 
it. 

The room was about 
square. It had but the 
There were two windows opening into 
a foul alley, but both were closed and 
the shades drawn before them. A 
single incandescent light glowed in the 
middle of the room, suspended from 
the ceiling by a cord. 

At one end of the room was a table, 
and at this table sat Jim Grale and two 
of his thug lieutenants. Peter Noggins 
stepped into the room and looked them 


very 


feet 


door. 


fifteen 
one 


over, 
“I’ve been looking for you, Grale,” 
he said. 
“So one of the boys telephoned from 
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the other corner,” Grale said, his lips 
curling. ‘“You’re Noggins, aren't 
you ?” 

“That’s my name.” 

“Well, what do you want with me?” 

“T want to take you to headquarters. 
You can’t go around beating up old 
pawnbrokers, Grale, without something 
coming of it.” 

“T don’t get you.” 

“Oh, you get me, all right. You beat 
old Smalley almost to death a short 
time ago. He was able to say it was 
you.” 

“Maybe we had a bit of a row,” 
Grale said. 

“Nothing of the sort! You went in 
their to beat him up, and you did it. 
Old Smalley wouldn’t quarrel with any- 
body. Come along with me, Grale.” 

Jim Grale leaned back against the 
wall in his chair and laughed, and his 
two companions joined in the laughter. 

“And do you think you could take 
me in?” Grale asked. “Do you think 
any three cops could do it? Do you 
believe the whole department could do 
it, if they came down in this part of 
town and tried? Better run away, Kittle 
man.” 

“You’re under arrest, Grale!” 

“Say you so? Indeed!”  Grale 
sneered, “It’s a new sensation, eh, 
boys ?” 

They laughed again. 

“Well, Mr. Fly Cop, we’re going on 
with our little talk and card game, and 
we don’t need any outsiders around. 
You’ve notified me that I’m under ar- 
rest. And now get out!” 

Noggins, his face pale, took another 
step into the room. He was aware of 
the fact that there were other men of 
Grale’s ilk in the little hall, and that 
perhaps word had been sent down the 
street and still others were coming to 
Casey’s place. 

“Grale, you're 
you’re going with me,” 
said. 


under arrest, and 
Peter Noggins 


“Don’t make me laugh!” Grale 
warned. “You cops make me sick, 
Not one of you has nerve enough to 
handle a baby, not to mention a 
he-man !” 

“You’re far from being a he-man,” 
Noggins told him. “You're nothing 
but a bully and a thug!” 

“T’ve had enough of that line of 
talk! You get out of here or you'll 
find yourself in a hospital alongside 
Smalley! Take me in? You make me 
laugh!” 

“Why, there’s nothing to it, Grale,” 
Noggins said. ‘“You’re wanted. I’ve 
found you, and I’m going to take you 
in. That’s the whole thing, Grale, and 
you might as well get all other ideas 
out of your head!” 

Grale got slowly to his feet, his face 
purple with wrath, his lips curling back 
to show his yellow teeth. He looked 
like a beast at bay. He waved a hand, 
and the door behind Detective Peter 
Noggins was slammed shut by some 
man in the hall. Noggins heard a bolt 
shot. 

“So you’re going to take me in, eh?” 
Jim Grale said. ‘Well, here’s your 
chance to make a_ reputation, little 
man.” 

Grale’s two companions, grinning 
evilly, were upon their feet now, also, 
and looking to him for orders. 

“It’s time we taught the police an- 
other lesson,” Jim Grale said. “We're 
going to beat you up a little worse than 
Smaliey was beaten, Mr. Fly Cop. 
We'll send you either to the hospital 
or the morgue. And half a dozen men, 
or more, will be ready to swear that 
you never were in here at all. You'll 
be found to-night half a mile from this 
place. Understand that? I gave you 
a chance to get out and save yourself, 
and you didn’t do it. Now you'll be 
given your lesson. If you’ve got a gun 
on you we'll take it away from you and 
jam it down your throat, and your 
handeufts, too. Take me in, will you?” 
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Peter Noggins was standing with his 
back against the wall now. He real- 
ized the great odds against him. Any 
one of these three men were more than 
a match for him physically. They were 
steeped in cruelty; they knew cruel 
methods not known to ordinary thugs. 
And in the little hall were other men 
ready to help. 

But Detective Peter Noggins remem- 
bered only that he was a police officer 
under oath to do his duty. And his 
present duty was to take in Jim Grale 
for assault, and perhaps for homicide. 
Noggins felt some fear, but he did not 
show it to these men, unless it was 
by his white face. 

Jim Grale advanced toward him, his 
gnarled hands outstretched as though 
to take Noggins by the throat and choke 
the life out of him, cruelty in the ex- 
pression of his face, hatred of law and 
order and all their guardians gleaming 
in his eyes. The other two prepared 
to back up their leader if necessary; 
they both wanted at least a few blows 
at Noggins. 

“Pil show you,” Jim Grale was 
saying in a hoarse whisper. “Take me 
in, will you? I’m gettin’ tired of teach- 
ing you new cops a lesson. I[’ll make 
this a good one that’ll be remembered 
for some little time. You'll know bet- 
ter than to come around this end of 
town trying to arrest people!” 

Jim Grale’s advance was slow, delib- 
erate, more menacing than an angry 
rush. On he came, his brutal intention 
written in his features. Detective 
Peter Noggins felt his heart hammering 

his ribs. He knew that he should 
act, but he seemed paralyzed. It was 
not fear exactly, did 
not think himself at all courageou 
it was a feeling of helplessness in the 
face of this situation. 

Then the thought came to him that he 
Peter Noggins, but Detective 
of the law. The 
seemed detached. 


though Noggins 


was not 
officer 
two personalities 


Noggins, an 
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Peter Noggins ceased to exist for the 
time being, and only Officer Noggins 
remained. And Officer Noggins had a 
duty to perform. He was forced to at- 
tempt it, no matter what the circum- 
stances, 

Noggins seemed to come alive sud- 
denly. His gun was in his hip pocket, 
and he knew that if he attemped to 
get it out, Jim Grale and the others 
would be upon him before he could suc- 
ceed. His right hand was grasping the 
back of a chair that stood against a 
wall. It was an ordinary pine chair, 
light in weight. Noggins knew that, 
if he smashed at a man with it, it would 
break. 

But he did not intend to smash at a 
man with it first. Suddenly, with Jim 
Grale less than six feet from him, he 
grasped the chair firmly, swung it up, 
and darted to one side. Grale charged, 
but went past Noggins and crashed 
against the wall. As he turned, and the 
others started to close in, Noggins took 
another swift step, this time forward, 
and swung the chair through the air. 
It crashed against the single incandes- 
cent light, and the room was plunged 
in darkness. 

Noggins hurled the chair through the 
darkness toward where the two com- 
panion thugs of Jim Grale had been 
standing, heard it crash against them, 
and heard their sudden oaths. Once 
more a man ran against a wall. But 
Peter Noggins had darted away, to the 
nearest corner, and now he had time 
to get out his service revolver. 

Noggins had them at a slight disad- 
vantage. Noggins knew that any man 
with whom he might collide in that 
dark room would be a foe, whereas they 
might clash with one another. He felt 
a man brush against him and swung 
the heavy revolver. It crashed against 
a shoulder, and Noggins darted away 
again, knowing that he had not deliv- 
ered a blow that would fell an adver- 


sary. 
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Jim Grale had been shouting. The 
door suddenly was thrown open, and a 
fitful light struggled in from the hail. 
It revealed Noggins to his’enemies, and 
Noggins, in turn, saw evil faces peering 
in. He threw up the revolver, and, 
as it spoke once, Jim Grale and the 
other two were upon him. 

The weapon was torn from _ his 
grasp, and Noggins darted backward 
again, the others after him. With his 
back against the wall he began fighting 
as a desperate man fights. He knew 
that he battled against fearful odds, and 
that the outcome of the fight could be 
only one thing; yet he did the best he 
could. He felt no hatred, no fear now 
He was merely Detective Noggins, try 
ing his best to perform his duty. 

Blows crashed against his head, his 
breast; a kick against one of his hips 
brought great pain. Noggins lowered 
his head and fought on. He heard Jim 
Grale ordering one of the others aside, 
because he was in the way. He real- 
ized that Grale stood before him alone, 
a hideous grin on his face, determined 
to settle this officer of the law himself. 
Noggins struck at the grinning face. 

His blow landed, but not with force. 
And then Jim Grale was upon him, 
sending in a shower of cruel blows, 
laughing as he fought, beating Detec- 
tive Noggins down. 

Noggins felt his senses going. He 
was on his knees now, unable to shield 
himself, unable to get in a blow that 
would count. As in a dream he saw 
the evil faces in the doorway, heard 
the low laughter. And then a blow 
stretched him flat on the floor, 
against his ribs brought a groan from 
his lips, and Jim Grale stepped back. 

“That'll do for a time,” he heard 
Grale saying thickly. “We don’t want 
to finish it until dark, so we can cart 
him away from Casey’s place and say 
he never was here. We'll lock him in 
here for a while; he won’t get out, | 
guess.” 


a kick 


Peter Noggins was on the verge of 
unconsciousness when he heard that 
speech. It seemed to him that he tried 
to rise and continue the combat, show 
that he was not done, but it was an 
effort of the will only. His body did 
not move, except in a twitch that told 
he would be in the land of blackness 
soon, 

Fle seemed to sense that they were 
leaving him, heard the door slam and 
voices fading away, and the blackness 
came; but Noggins was not sure at first 
whether it was because the door had 
been closed or whether it was uncon- 
sciousness. 

As a 
sciousnes 

Peter Noggins returned from it to 
realize that his body was a nest of 
pains. He was in darkness, alone in 
the room. [rom the room in front 
came the sound of raucous laughter, 
and Noggins supposed that Jim Grale 
and his crowd were celebrating his 
downfall. 

He managed to sit up on the floor, 
and for a time was dizzy and weak. 
lie knew that one of his eyes was 
closed, that his cheeks were 
where Grale’s blows had landed. His 
side was sore where Grale had kicked 
him, 

Noggins braced himself against the 
wall and struggled to his feet. Nausea 
claimed him for a moment, and then he 
took a of deep breaths and felt 


better. Walking as quietly as he coul 
he went along the wal 


matter of fact, it was uncon: 
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series 


1 until he came 
to the nearest window that opened upon 
the alley. 

He lifted one corner of the shade, 
and found that it had been tacked to 
the frame Working slowly and 

y, Noggins it around the 
tacks and lifted it more. Between him 
and the alley was a window so dirty 
that a man scarcely could see through 
it. Noggins saw that it was almost 
dus! They coming back 


silently, tore 


would be 











soon, then—coming back to beat him 
into insensibility and to carry him 
some distance away and put him where 
he probably would be found in the 
morning. 

Noggins rolled the shade up its en- 
tire length and looked around the room. 
He staggered away a few feet and re- 
turned with a piece of the broken chair. 
He waited until the burst of laughter 
in the front room came again, and 
crashed the chair through the window. 
His previous investigation had shown 
him that the casement was nailed shut. 

He worked as swiftly as possible 
now, for he was afraid that the crash 
of glass had been heard in the front 
room or in the little hallway. But evi- 
dently it had not been heard for 
nobody rushed in to molest him. Nog- 
gins got slowly and painfully through 
the window, fell to the ground in the 
filthy alley, and remained there for an 
instant, breathing heavily. 

In an instant he was on his feet 
again. He was out—free. He had but 
to stagger to the nearest street, look 
for a patrolman, or go to a report box 
and send in a call for help. But Peter 
Noggins did not think of doing any 
of those things. His brain scarcely 
was acting normally after the punish- 
ment he had received. He thought only 
that he had been sent on a case, that 
he had made an arrest, and that the 
arrest had been taken as naught. His 
job was to take Jim Grale to head- 
quarters and enter a charge against 
him. And he had no gun, no hand- 
cuffs ; possibly they were to be retained 
by Jim Grale’s gang as souvenirs of a 
pleasant occasion. 

Noggins staggered down the alley to- 
ward the nearest street. Just before 
he reached it he noticed a dripping 
water tap in a wall, He turned the 
water on and bathed his battered face, 
then drank deeply. After that he felt 
better, 


He went on to the mouth of the 
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alley and stood there for a moment, 
resting. His strength was coming 
back to him, and his determination re- 
mained. Some of the passers-by looked 
at him and grinned. They did not rec- 
ognize him as an officer, but only as 
somebody who had got the worst of a 
fight. A battered face was nothing to 
xcite more than passing comment in 
that locality. 

Across the street was a small pro- 
vision store kept by a foreigner. Nog- 
gins stumbled across and entered the 
place, to find the proprietor behind the 
counter. 

“I’m an officer,” Noggins said, show- 
ing his shield. “Have you a gun?” 

The store man hesitated. 

“T want to borrow it,” Noggins said 
firmly. “Hand it over, and be quick 
about it, or I'll take you in.” 

The storekeeper jabbered at him in 
some foreign language, but Noggins did 
not know whether it was Italian or 
Greek. But he motioned again, and the 
gun was taken from behind the counter 
and handed to him. Noggins broke 
it, saw that it was loaded, inspected it 
carefully, and put it into a pocket of 
his coat. 

“T’ll return it later,” he said. 

Ie went out into the street again, 
walking to the corner, and turned down 
toward Casey’s place, hatless, his face 
bruised and puffed, but his manner far 
from being that of a beaten man. 

As he reached Casey’s place he hesi- 
tated. Ina few minutes, he knew, the 
lights would go flashing, and Jim Grale 
and his friends would go into that rear 
room to finish their victim—if they had 
not already discovered his escape. 

His hand in his coat pocket gripping 
the gun, Peter Noggins kicked open 
the swinging doors and entered. Casey 
was behind the counter that formerly 
had been a bar, and Jim Grale and half 
a dozen of his friends were sitting at 
the tables against the wall. 

They looked up when Noggins en- 
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tered and Casey gave an exclamation 
of surprise at seeing Noggins’ puffed 
and bruised face and the glint in his 
eyes. 

“Grale, I want you!” 

The words were like the snaps of a 
whip. There was silence for a mo- 
ment, and then Jim Grale laughed nerv- 
ously. 

“Got out of your cage and came 
around in front, did you? Well, we 
can put you back again—and fix you 
so you'll stay!” 

“| want you, Grale!” 

Grale sneered and got out of his 
chair, three of the others following his 
example. 

“You'll get more of me than you 
want,” Grale said. 

“Come here—and come alone! You 
others stay where you are!” Noggins 
commanded. 

“Think you're the colonel of the regi- 
ment, do you?” Jim Grale asked, laugh- 
ing again. 

Now they started toward him briskly, 
and Noggins knew that it would not 
be policy to let them crowd forward 
to him. He took his hand from his 
pocket, and they saw the gleam of 
the weapon. 

‘Put up your hands and come here 

and you others stay back!” Noggins 
commanded. 

It was a moment of Jim 
Grale hissed something from the cor- 
ner of his mouth. Noggins sensed 
rather than saw that Casey’s hand dived 
below the counter and came up with 
a weapon. For an instant Noggins’ 
hand swerved, his borrowed revolver 
spoke, and Casey dropped his gun and 
reeled backward with a bullet in the 
upper part of his right arm. 

One of the other thugs had whipped 
out a revolver now. Noggins fired 
again, and the bullet whistled past the 
man’s head. An answering shot came, 
and Noggins felt a blow on his left 


crisis. 


shoulder. Once more he shot, and his 
assailant fell. 

The others rushed toward the hall 
and the alley door. Noggins sent a 
bullet flying over their heads. And 
then he darted toward Jim Grale. 

“Coming?” he demanded. 

Grale, for once, had been caught 
without a gun. Fearing arrest for beat- 
ing the pawnbroker, he had rid himself 
of his gun purposely, knowing it would 
go harder with him if he was taken into 
custody while armed. And now, as he 
watched Noggins advance, and saw the 
menacing muzzle of the revolver, Jim 
Grale cringed against the wall. He was 
a coward any time he did not hold 
a decided advantage, and Noggins had 
read him right. 

“Come!” Noggins commanded. 

His hands held high above his head, 
Jim Grale advanced. Noggins forced 
him to stand against the counter, his 
back turned. 

“Casey, toss me some rope!” Noggins 
commanded. 

Casey reached beneath the counter 
again. There was a heavy wrench in 
his hand, but he glanced once at Nog- 
gins and made up his mind not to 
throw it. Noggins was watching care- 
fully, and held the revolver ready. 
Casey tossed the rope on the counter 
and clutched at his wounded arm again. 

“Put your wrists together behind 
your back,” Noggins commanded Jim 
Grale. 

Grale obeyed. It was with difficulty 
that Noggins lashed his wrists, for his 
own wounded shoulder was giving him 
a great deal of pain and trouble now. 
It seemed to be filled with red-hot 
needles. 

“Stand there!” Noggins commanded, 
when he was done. 

The revolver still held ready, Nog- 
gins stepped to the end of the counter 
and reached for the telephone receiver. 
He could not use his left arm now, $0 
he put the revolver on the counter while 
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he talked. But Grale could not make 
a move, and Casey did not dare with 
Noggins watching him, ready to drop 
the receiver and grasp the -revolver 
again, 

Noggins called headquarters and put 
in a hurry call. And then he picked 
up the revolver and watched his pris- 
oner. 

A man swung through the doors. 

“This place is closed at present. Get 
out!” Noggins commanded. 

He knew that Grale’s friends had 
gone for help, that any minute there 
might be arush. It was a race between 
his comrades and his foes. 

And then came the welcome sound 
of a clanging gong. A moment later 
half a dozen uniformed officers stum- 
bled into the place. 

“Take this man—wanted for 
derous assault,” Noggins said. 
charge against Casey, here. And there’s 
a wounded man over in the corner who 
needs attention.” 

He walked away end of 
the counter now, staggering a little. 
He held one of the doors aside while 
the prisoners were taken out. Then 
he ordered one of the patrolmen to 
shut Casey’s place and got into the 
wagon himself. 

Peter Noggins said nothing during 


mur- 
“Same 


the 


from 


the drive, and he was asked no ques- 
tions. The other officers looked at him 
in wonder, for it had been their opinion 
that Noggins had no nerve, though he 
did possess brains. Their opinions 
were being changed. 

Headquarters, finally, and Noggins 
staggered inside, his prisoners being 
escorted behind him. 

“Jim Grale, murderous assault,” he 
said. 

“Murder, you mean. Old Smalley is 
dead,” the desk sergeant sai 

“And Casey and the other—firing on 
an officer in discharge of his duty,” 
Peter Noggins added. 

“Good haul,’ commented the aston- 
ished “Arresting officers 
were 

“Just me,” Noggins said. 

“You—you didn’t have any help?” 

“Didn’t need any,” said Noggins. 

And then he swayed, and would have 
fallen had not one of the officers sup- 


sergeant, 
” 


ported him. 
‘Must have said Nog 
“Got shot—through shoulder.” 


9 
surgeon, 


gins. 


The chief of detectives was talking 
to his political friend again. 

“Noggins?” he said. ‘“Brains—and 
nerve! Let me tell you what Noggins 
did yesterday——” 
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SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS. 


WHEN the body of Sir Marcus Coverly is found in a crate on board the Oritoga, Jack Addison, a 


reporter, remembers that 
Louse, near his home. 


he had seen that crate the night 
With the asphyxiated man's body is a green Egyptian image of a cat. 


before in the garage of the Red 


Addison visits the Red House with Detective Inspector Gatton, of the London police, and dis 
covers evidence implicating Isobel Merlin, an actress, whom Addison loves, and Eric Coverly, Isobel's 


fiancé, and heir to the baronetcy. 


The image which had been entrusted to the reporter is stolen by a strange, catlike woman. 


Addison goes to Friar Park, the home of Lady 


3urnham Coverly, Sir Marcus’ widowed aunt, 


only to find the house uninhabited, and Doctor Damar Greefe, a man of mystcry, and his niece, living 


on the estate. 


several years earlier, was the first of the murderer's victims, 


and Lady Coverly once had visited Egypt. 


Inspector Gatton believes Lady Burnham is dead, and that her son Roger, who died 


Hie discovers also that Sir Burnham 


After two attempts upon the reporter's life, Doctor Greefe and the cat-woman flee to London. 
Shortly thereafter Eric Coverly is murdered, and an Egyptian image of a cat is sent Isobel. 
Inspector Gatton and Addison are discussing methods of running down Doctor Greefe when the 


physician calls upon them. 
CHAPTER XXV. 


DOCTOR GREEFE’S COMMUNICATION. 


HE speaker reeled and seemed 


about to fall. Whereupon 
Gatton sprang forward and 
placed an armchair, which he 
himself had occupied, for Doctor 
Damar Greefe. The latter inclined his 
head in acknowledgment and sank 
down weakly, clutching at both arms 
of the chair. 
lor my own part, I had not yet re- 
covered power of speech; but closely 
watching the man who sat there col- 
lapsed in the chair, the inspector said: 
“Doctor Damar Greefe, I arrest you 
on a charge of murder. I have to 
warn you that anything you now say 
will be used in evidence against you.” 
The Eurasian exerted a supreme ef 
fort, straightening his gaunt body and 
fixing the gaze of those hawk eyes upon 
Inspector Gatton. \When he spoke his 


harsh voice had gained strength and 
his manner was imperious. 

“Detective Inspector Gatton,” he re- 
plied, “you do no more than your duty. 
[ have come here only with the utmost 
difficulty in my weak state. Therefore 
you need apprehend no attempt at es- 
cape on my part. I have come with 
a purpose. This purpose I shall fulfill; 
after which’—he shrugged his square 
shoulders—*I shall be at your service.” 

“Very good,” said Gatton shortly, 
but I noted that his face was flushed 
in a way which betokened repressed 
excitement. 

Giving me a significant glance, he 
went out to the anteroom, and J heard 
him call, “Sydenham 1448.” 

Damar Greefe closed his eyes and 
lay back in the chair and a moment 
later Gatton said: 

“Hello! Detective Inspector Gatton, 
C. I. D., speaking from Willow Cot- 
tage, College Road. Send two men in 
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a cab here at once to remove a pris- 
oner. Right! Good-by.” 

He came in again, and closing the 
door behind him, stood staring at 
Damar Greefe in a sort of wonderment. 
The Eurasian wearily opened his eyes 
and looked slowly from side to side. 

“Pray be seated, Inspector Gatton,” 
he said, “I have a communication to 
make.” 

Gatton, with never a word, drew up 
a chair and sat down. 

“I do not desire to be interrupted,” 
continued Damar Greefe, “until my 
communication is finished. You under- 
stand? It will not be repeated.” 

“T am afraid,’ murmured Gation 
dryly, “it will have to be.” 

The Eurasian fully opened his glit- 
tering black eyes, and fixing them upon 
the speaker, he said harshly: 

“It will not be repeated. If I am 
inisunderstood, inform me.” 

His peremptory manner in the cir- 
cumstances was extraordinary, un- 
canny. As I had perceived in the first 
hour of our meeting, Doctor Damar 
Greefe was a man possessing tremen- 
dous force of character and a pride 
of intellect which clearly rendered him 
indifferent even of retribution. 

“This point being settled,’ he con- 
tinied, “be good enough, Inspector 
satton”’—and he turned his eyes in my 
lirection—“‘“Mr. Addison, to give me 
your undivided attention.” 

tlis manner was that of a lecturer— 
of a lecturer who takes it for granted 
that his discourse is about the heads of 
his audience; but when I say that the 
statement now made by this strange 
and terrible man held Gatton and me 
spellbound I say no more than the truth. 
Wearily, and more often than not hav- 
eyes Doctor Damar 
iteefe commenced to unfold a story 
of nameless horrors—and except that 

is harsh voice grew ever weaker and 
veaker, he displayed not the slightest 


.° 
ing nis 


( 


closed, 


trace of emotion throughout his appal- 
ling revelations. 

“J am informing you,” he said, “of 
these facts concerning my inquiries in 
the realm of teratology and the sub- 
joined province of animism because ] 
know that my lifework upon this sub- 
ject can never now be completed. It 
having been necessary for me to de- 
stroy my papers and those specimens 
which, at hideous cost, I had accumu- 
lated during twenty years of travel 
through some of the most barbaric as 
well as the most civilized parts of the 
world, this present brief verbal account 
of the most important inquiry of all 
shall alone survive me. You are priv- 
ileged. ‘Therefore listen. 

“Two important facts contributed to 
my voice of a special study: the social 
ostracism which very early in my pro- 
fessional career I found to be my lot; 
and the fact that in myself I afforded 
a living example of the hybrid. Jt has 
been said and not untruly that the 
Eurasian hates his father and scorns his 
mother. Certainly this unnatural emo- 
tion is reciprocated by the parent stock ; 
for the Eurasian is barely acknowl- 
edged by his dark brethren and hardly 
tolerated by the white. 

“In spite of my qualifications—I am 
a doctor of medicine, a master of arts, 
and hold other degrees of Leipzig, the 
Sorbonne, and elsewhere—I recognized 
very early in my career that ordinary 
practice was impossible for me. I 
therefore turned my attention to the 
special study of embryology, as I for- 
tunately sufficient private 
means to enable me—by careful living 
—to dispense with the usual proceeds 


possessed 


of my profession. 

“In short, I hoped to triumph ovei 
my hereditary handicap and to build for 
myself a reputation which should rise 
above the petty disabilities of caste, and 
place my name upon a level with those 
of Haeckel, Weismann, Wallace, Focke 
and the other great students who have 
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helped to advance our knowledge of the 
science of evolution. 

“I early turned my attention to the 
traditions associated with the sacred 
baboon of Abyssinia. I took up my 
quarters on the banks of the Hawash 
and succeeded in ingratiating myself 
with the Amhartn. The result of my 
sojourn among these strange people is 
embodied in my work ‘The Ape-Men of 
Shoa.’ 

“This work is unpublished, and may 
never see the light, but briefly, | may 
state that the Amhartn is a Semitic 
tribe allied to the Falashas and has 
been settled for many generations in 
this southern province of Abyssinia. 
Claiming descent from Menelek, son 
of Suleiman and the Queen of Sheba, 
its members have always been regarded 
as unclean pariahs. In part this is due 
to their bestial custom of eating meat 
cut from living animals, but it is more 
particularly attributable to the periodi- 
cal appearance among them of these 
man apes which form the subject of my 
work. 

“My close inquiries into the physi- 
ological history of these monstrosities 
were only conducted with the utmost 
difficulty. In the first place I found 
that it was customary among the 
Amhartn to slay the creatures at birth, 
but in those rare cases of survival the 
cynocephatalytes were banished from 
the community and were compelled to 
lead a wild life, subsisting as best they 
might in the foothills of the desolate 
mountain region. 

“Thus, in the first place these crea- 
tures were difficult of access; in the 
second place, they readily contracted 
tuberculosis, even in that warm, dry cli- 
mate; and in the third place their fero- 
city rendered them more formidable to 
approach than any tiger in its lair. | 
may add here that this predisposition 
to pulmonary disease is—and this I 
have definitely established—a character- 
istic of all mammalian hybrids. 


“Armed with the results of my 
Abyssianian inquiry, I next proceeded 
to Syria; for among certain desert 
tribes I hoped to find further evidence 
to support my theories. In short, in 
the Arabic tradition of the jackal man 
—which is allied to that medizval and 
universal belief in the were wolf or 
loup-garou—and in the Indian myth of 
the woman who, possessing an ordinary 
human form by day, assumes that of 
a tigress by night, I thought I detected 
a profound truth. 

“Since my lifework is destroyed, I 
am egotist enough to desire that credit 
for it should not accrue to another. I 
do not propose, therefore, more than 
lightly to touch upon the Damar Greefe 
Law, but I may say that in its essentials 
it is this: 

“Such strange hybrids do actually 
occur periodically and in rare cases sur- 
vive; but their animal proclivities which 
are physically demonstrable, and the 
possession of certain animal attributes 
—as, the furry body of the cynocep- 
halyte, the claws and teeth of the jackal 
man, et cetera—are physical reflections 
of a mental process taking place in the 
female parent.” 

He glared at me wildly, as if antici- 
pating contradiction, but Gatton and I 
remaining silent, he continued: 

“There is no physical association be- 
tween the hybrid and that creature 
whose qualities and peculiarities he 
seemingly inherits. I have proved by 
a long series of elaborate experiments 
that a true hybrid of this description is 
a physiological impossibility. But that 
a false hybrid such as I have indicated 
may appear is a fact which does not 
rest solely upon my studies among the 
Amharin, nor upon my subsequent in- 
quiries throughout. Assyria, Somaliland 
and the middle valleys of the Yellow 
River.” 

He paused, and suddenly turning a 
glance of the hawklike eyes upon me 
he said: 








“As an explorer of the Dark Con- 
tinent, Mr. Addison, and also, if I 
mistake not, something of an Oriental- 
ist, the significance of the itinerary may 
possibly be apparent to you. but I 
waste time. 

“The discovery which triumphantly 
crowned my life’s work by what some 
may deem poetic justice was destined 
also to destroy it. This brings me to 
the matter which has led to my pres- 
ence here to-night. My preceding re- 
marks were a necessary foreword. I 
come to the year 1902, when I] was es- 
tablished in Cairo, whither I had con- 
veyed the results of the labor of many 
years and where I had taken up my 
quarters in a large native house not 
twenty yards from the Bab es-Zuwela.” 

Gatton stirred restlessly in his chair, 
and my own curiosity knew no bounds. 

“My inquiries at this time had nearly 
exhausted my always slender financial 
resources, and the proceeds of a small 
practice which J] succeeded in establish- 
ing proved a welcome addition to my 
income. It was due to the fact that at 
this time I was an active practitioner 
that [ came in touch with the most per- 
fect and notable example of a psycho- 
hybrid which I had ever encountered— 
indeed which, so far as’ I am aware, 
has ever appeared.” 

He paused again, as if overcome with 
faintness, and in anticipation of what 
was to come I could scarcely contain 
myself, 

“At this time,” he resumed, in a yet 
lower voice, “and indeed until quite re- 
cently, there were but few reliable 
European medical men in Cairo, and 
during the summer of 1902 an outbreak 
of cholera temporarily depleted their 
already scanty ranks. It happened then 
that one night, while I sat in the huge, 
lofty room, once the principal harem 
apartment of the house, which I had 
appropriated as a study, Cassim, my 
Nubian servant, communicated to me, 
a of a sign language which I 
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had taught him, some startling news. 
My immediate presence was desired at 
the residence of Sir Burnham Coverly, 
then newly appointed to a government 
office, and who with his wife had only 
arrived in the country some few months 
earlier. 

“T thought I knew the nature of the 
services required of me, but my em- 
ployment by this typical English aristo- 
crat, bound with caste traditions as he 
could not fail to be since he had spent 
five years of his official life in India, 
surprised me very greatly. I was later 
to learn that the services of no other 
medical man, or of no medical man so 
highly qualified as myself, were avail- 
able; but even had I known this at 
the time | should have put my pride in 
my pocket, and for this reason: 

“T had learned from a 
quaintance of a certain 
which had taken place on the very day 
of the baronet’s arrival in Egypt; and 
it led me to look for a particular mani- 
festation, in fact, I will boldly declare, 
since science is admittedly a callous 
mistress, that it had led me to hope for 
this manifestation, however unpleasant 
it might prove for those intimately con- 
cerned. Accordingly, having made 
suitable preparation, | accompanied Sir 
Burnham’s servant back to the resi- 
dence of the baronet.” 

1 heard the doorbell ring, and Coates’ 
regular tread as he proceeded along the 
passage. There was a brief muttered 
colloquy, a rap on the study door, and 
Coates entered. 

“A sergeant of police and a constable, 
sir, to see Inspector Gatton!” 

Damar Greefe raised his thin yellow 
hand. His voice, when next he spoke, 
exhibited no trace of emotion. 

“Let. them be told to wait,” he 
“JT have not finished.” 

It was wildly bizarre, that scene in 
my study, with the dignified, white- 
haired Eurasian doctor, palpably labor- 
ing against some deathly sickness, sit- 


native ac- 
occurrence 


said. 
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ting there unperturbed, his brilliant, 
perverted intellect holding him aloof 
from the ordinary things of life—while 
those who came to hale him to a felon’s 
cell waited in the anteroom! 

I glanced swiftly at Gatton, and he 
nodded impatiently. 

“Let them stay in the dining room, 
Coates,’ I said. ‘Make them comfor- 
table..” 

“Very good, sir.” 

Unmoved, Coates withdrew—and I 
saw Gatton glance at his watch, 
Throughout the latter part of his 
strange narrative, neither Gatton nor I 
interrupted the narrator; therefore I 
give his story, so far as I remember 
it, in his own words. He no longer ad- 
dressed either of us directly ; he seemed, 
indeed, to be thinking aloud. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
THE 
AS I walked along through the de- 


PSYCHO-HYBRID. 


serted native streets, for the hour 
was late, I reviewed mentally the cir- 
cumstances of that affair, already sev- 
eral months old, to which I have re- 
ferred. Since it proved to have a very 
important bearing upon my own life 
and unfortunately the lives of many 
others, I will briefly recount it here. 
“Sir Burnham and Lady Coverly, 
having arrived at Port Said, were pro- 
ceeding by rail to Cairo when an acci- 
dent farther up the line necessitated 
their breaking their journey at Zagazig. 
“Now, for a time in the spring of the 
privious year, I had devoted much labor 
to an inquiry in this place, which stands 
roughly upon the site of the ancient 
Egyptian city of Bubastis. In those 
inyths, or so-called myths, of the an- 
cient Egyptian religion which repre- 
sented the various attributes of man in 
the guises of animals, I had perceived 
a nucleus of wisdom pointing to the 
possibility that the law which I had so 
laboriously established might have been 


known to the early Egyptian priest- 
hood. Indeed I was partly induced to 
inquire into the myths of Bast, the cat- 
headed goddess to whom of old this 
town was dedicated, by the following 
two things: first, a chance reference in 
the pages of Herodotus; and, second, 
a persistent superstition that during a 
certain season of the year, psycho- 
hybrids occurred in this town. 

‘By dint of close research | discov- 
ered that the date favored by the in- 
habitants of Zagazig, as that upon 
which such creatures were born there, 
corresponded very closely with the 
sacred Sothic month, formerly sacred 
to Bast, the titulary goddess of the 
place; corresponded in short with the 
ancient feast of Bast. 

‘My inquiries at the time, however, 
proved futile, and beyond the fact that 
the town was remarkable for a singular 
number of semiwild cats, I discovered 
nothing to support my theory. How- 
ever, as I have already stated, a native 
acquaintance there, a very learned 
Moslem, to whom I had imparted dur- 
ing my residence some idea of the na- 
ture of my studies, sent me a long com- 
munication containing particulars of the 
event which had befallen Lady Coverly _ 
during her one-night’s sojourn in 
Zagazig. 

“Briefly, she had learned from a na- 
tive attached to the one possible hotel 
which the town boasted, of the tradi- 
tion associated with the place. Some 
other member of the party unwisely 
pointed out to her that the favored date 
was that upon which they had arrived 
in the town. 

“Nothing might have resulted from 
this; but by a strange fatality, or be- 
cause of the operation of some unsus- 
pected law understood by the ancients 
but misapprehended to-day, the matter 
was sealed in a very extraordinary 
fashion. 

“Lady Coverly’s room opened upon 
a balcony, and during the night one of 
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those huge cats of the kind which I 
had observed myself to infest the 
neighborhood, gained access to this bal- 
cony. Since the appearance of the crea- 
ture produced so singular and disas- 
trous an effect, it must certainly have 
been an unusually large specimen of its 
kind. I may add that according to my 
Moslem friend—who, although a man 
of great culture was soaked in the tra- 
ditions of his religion—it was none 
other than a member of the ginn, an 
efreet, or evil spirit and not a cat of 
flesh and blood which appeared to Lady 
Coverly. I leave each to choose his 
own explanation, but let it suffice that 
Lady Coverly was awakened some time 
during the night by the appearance in 
her room of this gaunt and hungry-eyed 
creature. The result was an illness of 
a kind very dangerous to one in her 
delicate state of health. 

“Reflecting, then, upon these matters, 
[ presently came to the official residence 
of Sir Burnham Coverly, and my ex- 


pectations regarding the nature of the 
case were realized.” 


“My house in the narrow street so 
near to the Bab es-Zuwela and the 
minarets of Muayyad was admirably 
adapted for my new purpose. For here 
in the very heart of native Cairo, with 
my great house, I was as safe from 
unwelcome intrusion as one upon a 
desert island, while at the same time 
I was denied none of the conveniences 
and facilities of civilization. 

Lady Coverly, then, never set eyes 
upon her first-born, and Sir Burnham, 
who did, readily reconciled himself to 
the loss of such a daughter. The an- 
nouncement which should have ap- 
peared joyfully under the press-head- 
ing “Births,” was unobtrusively in- 
erted under “Deaths,” and Sir Burn- 

being fortunately far from the 
society reporters, this unfor- 
event aroused comparatively 

little comment in the English journals; 


unts of 


beyond one or two formal condolences 
it passed unnoticed. 

“The fever of research at last had 
led me into my first definite crime 
against society—if so it can be called. 
I had rescued alive the most perfect 
example of a psycho-hybrid with which 
throughout my extensive special in- 
quiries | had ever come in contact. 
Lady Coverly never knew her unnat- 
ural child, and Sir Burnham—as well 
as the old family nurse who had ac- 
companied them out from England— 
never doubted that it had died in the 
hour of birth. 

“I set to work with enthusiasm upon 
my last and greatest experiment. 

“To a half-caste woman upon whom 
I knew | could reply I entrusted the 
fostering of the infant hybrid. I per- 
sonally supervised every detail of the 
secret nursery, Cassim procuring fo1 
me everything necessary for the rearing 
of this delicate and fragile creature. 

“Over the early years of her life I 
will hasten. On_ three 
despaired of preserving her existence, 
which, from the beginning, had hung by 
a thread. The first crisis came when 
she was only four months old, the sec- 
ond on the occasion of her fourth birth 
day, and the third—most 
all—when she was eleven, at which age 
she had become a woman in the Orien 
tal sense and was physically and men- 
tally comparable with an 
European girl of nineteen or twenty. 

“With what scientific ardor did | 
study her development, noting how the 
cat traits at certain periods correspond 
ing to the feast of Bast proclaimed 
themselves above the human trai 
while at other times the psy 
felinism into a 
scious quietude, leaving the subject al- 
most Of the physi 
cal reflections were the 
evidence of her hybrid mentality I have 
already This refers 
to a portion of the statement which has 


occasions | 


serious of 


i 


ordinary 


sank sort of subcon- 
a normal woman. 
which visible 


poken at length. 
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been deleted. She invariably wore 
gloves out of doors and a veil to con- 
ceal the catlike eyes. She could, as I 
have explained, see as well in the dark 
as in daylight, and her agility was 
phenomenal, as was her power of 
climbing. Having her hands and feet 
bare I have repeatedly seen her climb 
to the top platform of the ivy-clad 
tower of Friar’s Park. 

“At the age of eleven, then, I rec- 
ognized that the balance of character 
was definitely established, and that the 
two outstanding characteristics of the 
subject were—firstly, an intense pride 
of face and a fierce jealousy of any 
infringement upon what she regarded 
as prerogatives of birth; secondly, a 
susceptibility to sudden infatuations 
which invariably terminated in a mood 
of ferocious cruelty. 

“To one with the 
Orient, thus to speak of this girl—in 
years a mere child—as one speaks of 
a mature woman, would seem strange, 
if not unnatural. But in the East, of 
course, at the age of ten a girl is 
counted marriageable; at the age of 
fourteen she is not infrequently the de- 
voted mother of a family. 

“Significantly—from the point of 
view of the Damar Greefe Law—my 
had grown up, not as English 
girls grow, but, like the Easterns, as 
the hot-house flower grows. The 
point has intense interest for the scien- 
tist. At the age of twelve she was a 
tall slender woman, beautifully formed 
and with a natural elegance and taste 
which came from the Coverly stock, or 
possibly from her mother’s side. 

“During eleven months of every 
year it would have been possible—al- 
though I considered it undesirable—for 
her to have appeared in public unveiled, 
She possessed features of perfect an- 
cient Egyptian regularity. 1 emphasize 
the point. Her eyes, during the day, 
were handsome native 
woman—almond-shaped and of a won- 


unacquainted 


ward 


those of a 
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derful amber color. At night they ap- 
peared green, 

“Of her fingers, toes, and the pe- 
culiar formation of certain teeth I have 
spoken at length. Another reference 
to a deleted passage. I will deal now 
with those manifestations which pro- 
claimed themselves during the Sothic 
month of each year, formerly associa- 
ted with the feast of Bast. 

“At such times, which I always 
dreaded, and with good cause, her in- 
nate love of admiration became so ex- 
cessive as to approach nearly to mania. 
She hungered for homage, for praise 
—I had almost said for adoration, 

“What I may term, for convenience, 
the psychic side of her hybrid mental- 
ity at these periods undoubtedly bor- 
dered closely upon true insanity; and 
learning from the Eurasian nurse to 
whom I had referred the whole history 
of her birth, my charge, to whom I had 
given the name of Nahémah, began to 
display even more marked evidence of 
of monomania. Basi, the cat 
goddess, became an obsession with her, 
and she finally conceived the idea that 
the attributes of that mystical and 
partly-understood deity were active 
within her; that she was Bast, reborn. 
And certainly, during one month of 
every year, her condition closely re- 
sembled that which was termed in the 
Middle Ages ‘possession.’ At such 
times, too, she evinced an antipathy to- 
ward the whole of the canine species 
which was reciprocated in a_ singular 
Thus, when, contrary to my ex- 
press orders, she has wandered abroad 
during the Sothic period, I have been 
enabled to trace her movements by the 
progressive howling of dogs. 

‘Since I had enjoined the nurse to 
be silent upon all things bearing upon 
Nahémah’s birth, I was enraged at this 
breach of faith and sent the woman 
away. But a new situation had been 
created which I found myself called 
upon immediately to face. 


a sort 


Way. 
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“Nahémah demanded news of her 
family. As I have made sufficiently 
evident, it was often difficult, if not 
impossible, to thwart the desires of my 
protegée. To condense into a few 
words a matter which occasioned me 
long and anxious thought, I may say 
that I made the necessary arrangements 
for quitting the house near to the 
Mosque of Muayyad which had been 
my home for fifteen years. 

“ft recognized the danger of Nahé- 
mah’s traveling in the ordinary way, 
and she performed the journey to Eng- 
land in the character of an invalid 
under my professional care. Equally, 
residence at any public establishment 
was out of the question, and although 
I found myself compelled for a time 
to court discovery by lodging Nahe- 
mah in a private suite in an obscure 
hotel, I hastened house in 
some quiet suburb which should repro- 
duce as nearly as possible the advan- 
tages of my abode in Cairo. 

“Such a house I discovered after 
a week of feverish questing— 
for apart from the ordinary dangers 
of discovery to which my protegée was 

ject, her proclivity for adventures 
at the most unseasonable times greatly 
enhanced the danger which I appre- 
hended. Judge, then, my satisfaction 

hen [ succeeded in obtaining the lease 
small villa in a London suburb. 

“This house stood alone in some two 
ground, and because of its 

of modern conveniences and the 
parative inaccessibility of its posi- 

, my application was eagerly enter- 
‘d by the agent interested in the 
sing of the One week 

entered into possession, Cassim, 
mah and myself comprising the 
household. 

‘Nahémah’s demand for some under- 
ling between herself and her fam- 
srew daily more insistent; but I 

have continued to oppose oppo- 
t wishes had it not been 


to seek a 


about 


_— ¢ 
res Ol 


property. 


to her 
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for the fact that by this time my slen- 
der resources were almost exhausted. 
“It suddenly became evident to me 
that I held in my hand an instrument 
whereby I might force Sir Burnham 
Coverly to finance the new experiments 
upon which I had entered at this time 
with all the enthusiasm that a love for 
science inspires in the student! You 
may judge me unscrupulous, but the 
wheel of progress is at least as unre- 
lenting. It was not, however, without 
much searching self-analysis that one 
day I presented myself before Sir 
Burnham Coverly at Friar’s Park. 
“If I had had any scruples prior to 
that visit they were instantly dispelled 
by the manner of my reception. For- 
getful of the service which I had done 
him in the past, Sir Burnham allowed 
all the prejudice of the Anglo-Indian 
to reveal itself in his first greeting. 
“Because I am a Eurasian, the worst 
traits which attach to such a parentage 
—and of which I am only too painfully 
conscious—revealed themselves in me 
My heart hardened toward this man 
whose treatment of an intellectual su 
perior was so icily, so offensively con 
descending. Knowing that I had it in 
my power to deal him a blow from 
which he might never recover, I toyed 
with him for a time; and, his manner 
growing momentarily more objection 
able, I rejoiced to know that his very 
life and career were in my keeping. 
“His son, Roger Coverly, at that time 
a boy only about nine years old, a 
the prospective heir to Friar’s Park was 
cherished as an only child is always 
these circumstances. | 
myself the meeting of 
sister! Yes, because of 


cherished in 
pictured to 
brother and 
the refined and deliberate cruelty which 
Sir Burnham displayed toward myself, 
[ retaliated with a poisoned blade. 
Having led the conversation in the di 
rection of the heir, I threw away the 
f pretense—I launched my 


ve hae 
scabbard oT | 


1 1 
chal enge. 
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“Never shall I forget Sir Burnham’s 
change of countenance. He tottered, a 
stricken man. With a sentence of ten 
words I had won my battle. Upon the 
details of the arrangement which pres- 
ently was come to between us, I need 
not linger. For this statement is in- 
tended not as a defense—for what I 
have done I pay the price—but as a ré- 
sume of this crowning inquiry of my 
scientific career.” 

At this point the speaker was seized 
with an alarming spasm of pain. His 
black eyes opened widely and his face 
becarne contorted with agony. 

I sprang to his assistance. For, vil- 
lain self-confessed though he was, hu- 
manity would not allow of any man’s 
witnessing unmoved such paroxysms in 
a fellow creature. 

But before I could side, 
Damar Greefe, clenching his teeth and 
clutching at the chair arms so that his 
knuckles gleamed in the lamp light like 
white marbles, turned his glance upon 
me and whispered: 

“Be seated, sir. | 


reach his 


desire you to be 
ated.” 
Something repellent, yet something 
powerful there was in word and glance 
(;atton, who also had sprung forward, 
hesitated. Damar Greefe raised one 
hand from the chair arm and waved to 
us to return to our chairs. Exchanging 
wondering glances, we both obeyed. 
Thereupon the doctor, 
whose high, bony forehead was dewed 
with a deathly perspiration and whose 
hawk face had assumed an indescrib- 
able leaden hue, drew pocket 
1 heavy gold watch and consulted it. 
His hand shook wildly as he returned 
the timepiece to its place. 
“T must hasten,” he 
“IT have—only nineteen minutes.” 
Gatton looked at me questioningly, 
but I could only shake my head. The 
significance of the Eurasian’s words es- 
caped me entirely; but as Damar 
Greefe began, slowly and with effort, 


Eurasian 


from his 


said hoarsely. 
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to speak again, I saw a queer expres- 
sion stealing over the face of the watch- 
ful Gatton. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
BROKEN CONTROL. 


MONTH later I found myself in- 

stalled at the Bell House, a pro- 
perty belonging to the Friar’s Park es- 
tate, and in the commodious apartments 
of this establishment I had ample room 
for the accommodation of my library 
and my priceless specimens.  Nahe- 
mah was likewise an inmate of the 
Bell House; but recognizing the 
carious nature of my tenure, J had 
taken the precaution of retaining the 
suburban villa to which I have already 
referred, its modest rental proving no 
tax upon my greatly increased re- 
sources. 

“Blackmail, I hear you exclaim! 
And, so, if you wish, you may construe 
my behavior. To have been deprived 
of the means to pursue my experiments 
at this time would have been, I believed, 
to impoverish the world. For not even 
science could reveal to me that my life’s 
work was destined to perish amid the 
ashes of the Bell House. 

“My studies had temporarily !ed me 
into a bypath, and apprehending that a 
great international struggle was imm! 
nent, I had turned my investigations 
in a new direction. My great work, 
whose publication would have shat 
tered so many scientific idols 
plete. The life history of Na! 
had crowned my inquiries i 
embryology, physiology and ps 
of psycho-hybrids. In f 


pre: 


tact, 

ence of my strange protégé pr 

to become something of an 

Later I realize that 

an ever-present means of 

those funds which the costly character 
of my new studies absorbed at rather 
an alarming rate. Perhaps I neglected 
my self-imposed task of studying the 


was to 
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mental and physical development of 
Nahémah; for I must admit that, lost 
in my new work, I presently awakened 
to the fact that she had outgrown the 
control which I had formerly exer- 
cised over her. 

“There were unpleasant episodes. 
For example, in spite of those precau- 
tions which I adopted, and of the 
ceaseless vigilance of Cassim, the exist- 
ence of a female inmate of the Bell 
House was soon a popular scandal 
throughout Upper Crossleys. For this 
I cared nothing; but far more perturb- 
ing was Nahémah’s behavior on the 
occasion of a certain visit of Sir Burn- 
ham’s legal adviser to Friar’s Park. 

“In some way she secretly gained 
admission to the house. The episode 
occurred during that Sothic month 
whose annual coming I had learned to 
dread. Sir Burnham actually saw her 
in the chapel. He sent a messenger 
post haste to the Bell *House, and I 
finally discovered Nahémah in hiding 
and insisted upon her immediate return. 
This was only one of several instances 
of her perverse behavior, which truly 
seemed to be inspired by some demon 
bent upon the destruction of both of 
us, 

“Her mental activity was extraordi- 
nary, and unknown to me she had fol- 
lowed my new researches with that in- 
tellectual ardor which she directly in- 
herited from the Coverlys. Her fero- 
cious jealousy of any infringement 
upon those family rights denied her by 
her father had also developed, it 
seemed; and one night, shortly after 
the scene to which I have referred, en- 
tering my study she placed before me 
a proposal to which I listened with ab- 
solute horror. 

“I should explain that Sir Burnham, 
placing the repute of his house and 
that of his heir above all other consid- 
erations had consented to make ar- 
tfangements for the support of Nahé- 
mah on the understanding that her exist- 
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ence was to remain a profound secret 
from the world. It was upon this 
understanding that I leased the Bell 
House. And although, in certain wild 
indiscretions, I had recognized in 
Nahémah the symptoms of revolt 
against such a monastic existence, be- 
cause of absorption in my new studies | 
had not realized how deep was her re- 
sentment of this enforced anonymity. 
Certainly 1 had never grasped the 
power and the depth of her hatred of 
her brother, Roger Coverly. 

“Now, on this fateful night, in one 
of the semi-insane outbursts which | 
had learned to dread, she poured out 
her loathing and detestation of her 
brother. She was a Coverly—such was 
the gist of her plaint—and the doors 
of Friar’s Park were closed to her; 
the world knew nothing of her exist- 
ence. In the event of the death of 
Sir Burnham, then Roger would in 
herit the property, and complete dis 
aster would be our lot. 

“To condense the purport of her de 
mand, it was this: that I should test 
the efficacy of my new discovery by 
removing this objectionable obstacle 
from her path! 

“Of my subsequent behavior I offer 
no defense. I am not prepared to ad 
mit that I was forced into action by 
the forceful personality of my protégé; 
in fact, | state emphatically that a 
chance interview with the heir during 
one of his visits to Friar’s Park led me 
to regard the matter in a new light and 
from a standpoint almost identical with 
that of Nahémah. 

“How warning was conveyed to Si 
Burnham I know not, unless by some 
indiscretion of Nahémah, but, instead 
of returning to the school from which 
he had come to Friar’s Park, Rogei 
Coverly was sent abroad in haste, ac- 
companied by a private tutor. The 
date of his departure corresponded with 
that which I associate with the begin- 
ning of my downfall. 
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“‘Nahémah threatened to present her- 
self to her mother, and painfully aware 
that such a course would spell disas- 
ter, I fell in with her wishes. Two 
months later we were established, 
Nahéemah, Cassim and J, within two 
miles of the new residence of Roger 
Coverly and his tutor in Basle. 

“The circumstances attendant upon 
the death of Roger Coverly have hith- 
erto been veiled in obscurity, and al- 
though Sir Burnham suspected the 
truth, in the first place he had no evi- 
dence, and in the second place, be- 
cause of the existence of Nahémah, I 
knew that he dared not attempt to 
prove it. 

“Briefly, I had _ perfected that 
Chinese poison called in the northern 
provinces hlangkiina. Inoculating with 
hlangkiina, | found, produced death in 
two hours, leaving no trace by which 
the means employed could be discov- 
ered. Self-inoculation by the subject 
was the method which I adopted, so 
that no chain of evidence existed. 

“All that was necessary was for a 
scarf, a collar or other article of ap- 
parel coming in direct contact with the 
skin of the subject, to be placed in 
my possession. It was painted with 
hlangktina and replaced. When worn, 
an intense irritation was produced and 
a cutaneous eruption which, if scratched 
even very lightly, resulted in a puncture 
of the skin sufficient to allow the 
inimical elements of the poison to ob- 
tain access to the system of the subject. 

“I do not propose to enter into de- 
tails, but so it was that Roger Coverly 
died. Following a brief sojourn abroad 
we returned to the Bell House. 

“This gratification of her blood- 
thirsty desires had done no more than 
to whet the feline appetite of Nahémah, 
and she forced me to impose new and 
almost insupportable conditions upon 
Sir Burnham, with the result, as is 
known, that from being a very wealthy 
man he bocame an impoverished one. 
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“T even held a mortgage on Friar’s 
Park on behalf of Nahémah; for by 
this time I had fully recognized the 
fact that like a second Frankenstein, I 
had raised up a monster which sooner 
or later must devour me. 

“Her indiscretions threatened daily 
to result in exposure; and after the 
death of Sir Burnham, which occurred 
a short time later, these increased in 
number and audacity. The dying bar- 
onet had impressed upon his wife the 
necessity of following my guidance in 
all things. Undoubtedly he died hoping 
that Lady Coverly might live out her 
days in ignorance of the grim secret 
of the Bell House. This dying wish 
of his was gratified. The loss of her 
son, so closely followed by that of her 
husband, prostrated Lady Coverly ina 
mental illness from which she never re- 
covered, although I exercised all my 
skill in an endeavor to restore her rea- 
son, so closely followed by that of her 
days in a semi-comatose state which 
so closely resembled death that to this 
present moment I do not know the 
exact hour at which dissolution took 
place. 

“In the man, Hawkins, once a games 
keeper of Sir Burnham’s, I found an 
instrument ready in my hand. I closed 
the Park to the public and took all 
those precautions for preserving my 
secret which prudence dictated ; this at 
the cost of a reputation in Upper 
Crossleys which few men would have 
survived, but which troubled me not 
at all, since it left me undisturbed t 
those studies which to me were every 
thing. 

“The death of Sir Burnham, 
ever, had raised a new danger, for 1 
the person of Sir Marcus Coverly, t 
heir, I perceived a formidable enen 
who because of his wealth might re 
deem Friar’s Park, and who might care 
nothing for the scandal in Sir Burn- 
ham’s family. 

“I have said that science is callous, 
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and I admit that it needed little prompt- 
ing from Nahémah to urge me to take 
the next step. It is worthy of note, 
however, from a scientific point of 
view, that while I was prompted by 
motives of expediency, she was actu- 
ated solely by a lust to destroy every- 
thing that bore the name of Coverly. 
“My experiments for some time past 
had been directed to the discovery of 
new instruments of warfare. Particu- 
larly I had addressed myself to the 
preparation of a gas which should pos- 
sess the peculiar properties of 
hlangkiina, and by inhalation affect the 
lung tissues, thus producing instanta- 
neous results, In this I had succeeded 


a short time prior to Sir Burnham’s 
death, and one of the future belligerants 
had approached me. 

“For the purpose of experimentation, 
a specially designed gun was brought 
from Essen and installed in a secluded 
part of the Park. 


Artillery specialists 
carried out a number of tests with 
shells of various patterns; but because 
I bluntly declined to divulge the for- 
mula for the making of ‘L. K. vapor’ 
until substantial guarantees were given, 
negotiations were broken off. I re- 
tained, however, the model howitzer as 
well as a number of special light shells. 
The gun was one of extraordinary ac- 
curacy and it was possible, given suit- 
able weather conditions, mechanically 
to train it upon a given target and with- 
out any preliminary ‘searching’ to score 
a certain hit. 

“I caused the piece to be mounted 
on the top platform of the tower at 
Friar’s Park, and having completed 
those mathematical calculations with 
the result of which Mr. Addison has 
since become familiar, I awaited the 
return of the new baronet. Shortly 
after his arrival, I invited him to visit 
Upper Crossleys. 

“He refused—in terms which pro- 
voked an outburst on Nahémah’s part 
more violent than I had ever witnessed. 
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But on his final return to England she 
made it her business closely to study 
his habits and movements. She sought 
feverishly for some pregnable point of 
attack. Hlangkiina was tried three 
times—and three times failed. It was 
the distorted genius of Nahémah, how- 
ever, which finally dictated a new line 
of action. She learned that Sir Marcus 
was paying attention to Isobel Merlin, 
the fiancée of Eric Coverly, who in the 
event of Sir Marcus’ death would in- 
herit the title. 

“In that district where my suburban 
villa was situated there were several 
other isolated establishments which 
their owners experienced some difficulty 
in leasing; and one of these—namely 
the Red House—particularly suited the 
purpose which Nahémah had in view. 
The extensive resources now at my 
disposal enabled me to dispense with 
the usual formalities which beset the 
lessee and to obtain possession of the 
Red House without even appearing in 
person. 

“The deeper to complicate the issue, 
Nahémah carried out the whole of the 
negotiations over the telephone, and 
hers was the ‘voice’ afterward rendered 
notorious by the press, which issued 
the directions culminating in the death 
of Marcus Coverly. 

“I recognized that the inquiries of 
the police have placed in your posses- 
sion many particulars respecting this 
matter, so that I will not repeat them 
here but will content myself with ex- 
plaining the nature of the device em- 
ployed. In this case, for the removal 
of the subject, I had obtained posses- 
sion of an old telephone and had ad- 
justed it to meet my requirements. 

“In a recess of the room which I 
caused Sir Marcus Coverly to visit at 
the Red House, I placed this duplicate 
telephone; the false cable communicat- 
ing with the instrument was attached 
to a plug in the wall above, but com- 
municated with a gas cylinder in the 
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adjoining room. In short, what ap- 
peared to be cable was in reality tubing 
and the act of taking the receiver from 
the hook released through the mouth- 
piece a sufficient quantity of L. K. 
vapor to have asphyxiated a dozen men. 

“In order to insure the subject’s re- 
ceiving the benefit of the whole dis- 
charge, | had caused a very heavy cur- 
tain to be draped in this recess, which 
thus became a rough gas chamber. 
Following the first discharge, the sub- 
ject would fall to the floor and, the 
gas being a heavy one, he would there 
be fully asphyxiated. 

“The only detail which occasioned 
much thought was that of the bell by 
which Sir Marcus should be summoned 
to this prepared telephone; for it 
formed no part of the plan for myself 
to appear anywhere in the neighbor- 
hood at the time of the experiment. I 
was of course compelled to pay a 
secret visit to the Red House for the 
purpose of installing the telephone de- 
vice, and at the same time I installed 
the bell. This was worked from a small 
storage battery. | arranged that by 
the opening of the garage door the bell 
would be put in motion, and by the 
closing of the door at the end of the 
same building the ringing would cease. 

“A simple contrivance screwed to 
both doors made this possible, but I 
knew not by whose hand the ringing 
would have been accomplished if it had 
not been for one of those brilliant sug- 
gestions of Nahémah’s, which hovered 
between the domain of genius and that 
of fiendishness. 

“She proposed that she should ring 
up the local police depot and ask the 
constable on that beat to lock the ga- 
rage, thus making him the direct instru- 
ment for the removal of Sir Marcus! 

“T knew, since I myself had been a 
resident in ghis district, that a constable 
patrolled College Road at an hour 
roughly corresponding with that at 
which it was proposed to cause Sir 
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Marcus to visit the Red House; and, 
because all strategy is based upon the 
clock, a brief survey of the facts con- 
vinced me that Nahémah’s plan was 
feasible. 

“Thus it was Police Constable Bol- 
ton, whose evidence has appeared in 
the press, who actually killed Sir Mar- 
cus Coverly! I come now to the dan- 
gerous attitude adopted by Nahémah 
immediately after the event. 

“We had had a case of suitable di- 
mensions made for containing the 
body, and had had it delivered at the 
Red House garage, where it was re- 
ceived by a district messenger in- 
structed for the purpose. Upon me de- 
volved the task of carrying the body 
from the supper room to the garage— 
a task which I performed shortly after 
the departure of Police Constable Bol- 
ton. I packed the body, removed the 
telephone and also all traces of the 
bell device. 

“The same carter had instructions to 
call for the case in the morning, and 
the garage door was left open to 
enable him to collect it. In short, ex- 
cept for these two essential visits, one 
before and one after the experiment, 
there was no occasion for myself or 
Nahémah to appear in the neighbor- 
hood of the Red House. 

“But that catlike spirit of impish 
mischief which possessed her at this 
season, together with an almost insane 
joy which she took in gloating over 
the destruction of her cousin, had led 
her, contrary to my special injunctions, 
to haunt the vicinity on the evening ol 
the experiment. Thus she not only 
witnessed the arrival of the doomed 
man, but also saw the constable per- 
form the duty imposed upon him. ‘This 
might have mattered little had it not 
been for the presence of Mr. Addison, 
whom an unkind fate at this juncture 
involved in the matter. 

‘Wor Mr. Addison, Nahémah con- 
ceived one of those sudden and violent 











which characterized the 


infatuations 
feline element of her complex mental- 


ity. Unknown to me, Nahémah fol- 
lowed Mr. Addison to his home in the 
neighborhood and indeed was actually 
seen by him, I believe, on two occa- 


sions. Thus far all might yet have been 
well: but when later I entered the Red 


House to carry out the only dangerous 
part of the scheme, to my consterna- 
tion Nahémah insisted upon accom- 
panying me. 

“Prompted by that destructive devil 
which sometimes possessed her she not 
only, unknown to me, painted a figure 


of a cat upon the crate, but also she 
placed an image of Bast in the box with 


the dead man! 
rT 


The premature discovery of Sit 


owing to the accident at the 
docks, prevented the plan being carried 
out in all its details, but when, through 
certain rumors which began to creep 
nto the press, I learned of the pres- 


ence of the statuette, J] began to realize 
the dangerous position in which I was 
placed and the handicap of such an 
ccomplice 


4 


a result of the scene which 


nsued, 


Nahémah, still under the worst 
fluences of her hybrid disposition, 
openly visited Mr. Addison and re- 
overed the image of Bast! This she 
d in circumstances which hopelessly 
romised both of us, since they re- 
ed, in a hitherto faultless plan, the 
presence of an unsuspected party and 
lire ed the police inquiries into an en- 
hannel 
ight it expedient retire 
imn o the Bell Hou which 
du my brief absence in London 
had been in charge of Ca all ap- 
Proaches to Friar’s Park being care- 
f guarded by the man Hawkins. 

\t this point I may touch upon a 
previous danger which had been met 
and overcome. Provision had been 
made in the will of Sir Burnham for 


Friar’s 


the retention of his widow of 
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Park and the revenues thereof; but 
since in the event of her death I should 
have been compelled to appear in the 
character of the mortgagee, it was con- 
trary to our interests that Lady Cov- 
erly should die while any heir to the 
estate remained alive. 

“Nevertheless, despite all my care, 
this stricken woman had died six 
months prior to the first return of Sii 
Marcus from abroad. Since she had 
been a helpless invalid during the last 
years of her life I experienced little 
difficulty in concealing the fact of her 
death. Cassim and | interred her by 
night in the family mausoleum, where 
she lies beside her husband. 

“In these circumstances, judge of my 
feelings when, shortly after the prema- 
ture discovery termed in the press ‘the 
Oritoga mystery,’ Mr. Addison one day 
presented himself at the Bell House 
His avowed 
Lady Coverly left me no alternative. 
Never, in all his days, 
he miraculously escaped the L. K. vapor 
at the abbey inn, did Mr, Addison stand 
so near to death as there—in my study! 

“Let me explain the situation more 
fully. The fatal Sothic months 
I have learned to regard with horror, 
commenced on the twenty-third ultim: 
and does not terminate for another five 
days. Nahémah was—and still remains 
—'possessed.”’ You will understand my 
employment of the term. 

“On the night preceding this visit of 
Mr. Addison’s, I had traced her noc- 
turnal movements by the howling of 
many dogs, and fearful of some indis 
cretion which might place my neck in 
a noose, I had followed her. J] found 
} in a narrow footpath which lead 


intention of calling upon 


not even when 


ae 1 
whicn 


ner 
to the Abbey Inn! 

“Despite entreaties and threats, she 
declined to gi 
behavior. But finally J prevailed upon 
her to return to the Bell The 
appearance of Mr. Addison on the fol- 
lowing morning opened my eyes to the 


ve any explanation of her 


House. 
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truth. With the scandal still attaching 
to the names of Edward Hines and an- 
other man, called I believe Adamas, a 
subject for gossip throughout the 
neighborhood, I could not at so perilous 
a time risk the consequences of a third 
intrigue. I determined that Mr. Addi- 
son could better be spared by the com- 
munity than I. Nahémah’s next insan- 
ity—an open visit to the abbey inn— 
confirmed my opinion. 

“Thereupon I committed my first 
mistake. Cassim, the Nubian mute, 
who had been in my service for many 
years, was formerly attached to a great 
household in Stambul. I shall probably 
be understood. I instructed him! and 
Mr. Addison very cleverly playing upon 
his superstitious nature, Cassim failed. 

“My time grows short. I will touch 
upon my second folly of that night. 
Long before, the possibility of firing a 
projectile from the tower of Friar’s 
Park into the upper front of the abbey 
inn had presented itself to me in the 
light of a feasible experiment. 

“Unaware that Inspector Gatton was 
watching me—unaware that in my ab- 
scence he had actually detected the 
presence of the gun upon the tower— 
I played my last card and lost. 

“Cassim it was who detected the fact 
that police were watching the Bell 
House. Cassim had failed me once. 
[ instructed him a second time. 

“T near the end of my statement. 
Destruction of all my effects, of all evi- 
dence of my work, and, crowning 
tragedy, of every trace of a life’s re 
search, was unavoidable. Knowing 
that every railway station and _ port 
would be watched and that my marked 
personality could not hope to escape 
the vigilance of the authorities, I de- 
termined to make a bid for freedom by 
seeking the shelter of my villa in Lon- 
don. 

“Cassim systematically fired the Bel 
House—and perished in the flames! 
Under cover of the confusion which 
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the conflagration occasioned, Nahémah 
and 1 succeeded in making our retire- 
ment by the gate opening on the Hain- 
ingham Road. 

“But, in my attempts upon the life 
of Mr. Addison, I had not counted with 
Nahémah. I had raised up a monster, 
That monster has destroyed me.” 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
THE CLAWS OF THE CAT. 


HE hoarse voice ceased. Neither 
Gatton nor I moved or spoke. 

“T have three minutes—or less,” 
whispered Damar Greefe. “Question 
me. I am at your service.” 

“Where is your villa?” asked Gatton 
suddenly. 

“Tt is called The Laurels.” 

“The Laurels!” I cried incredulously. 

“It is called so,” whispered the 
Eurasian. “It is the last house but 
one in College Road! From there I 
conducted my last experiment with L. 
K. vapor, which resulted not in the 
death of Mr. Addison, but in that of 
Eric Coverly.” 

Gatton sprang to his feet. 

“Come along, Mr. Addison!” he 
cried. But 

Doctor Greefe interrupted. 

“The Laurels is empty,” he said 
faintly. “In her Sothic fury, Nahemah 
fled. The bloodlust is upon her. I 
warn you. She is more dangerous— 
than—any rabid dog. Tuberculosis will 
end her life—before the snows—come. 
But there is time for her to—— Ah!” 

He writhed. He was contorted. 
Ioam appeared upon his lips. 

“Hlangkina!”’ he moaned. “Hlang- 
kina! She—touched me with a poi- 
soned needle—two hours—ago.” 

He rose to his full height, uttered a 
stifled scream, and crashed down upon 
the floor—dead! 

In a sort of consternation Gatton and 
I stood looking at each other—stand- 
ing rigidly like men of stone one on 
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either side of that long thin body 
stretched upon my study floor. The 
hawk face in profile was startlingly 
like that of Anubis as it lay against the 
red carpet. 

Neither of I think, was capable 
of grasping the fact that the inquiry 
was all but ended and that the mys- 
teries which had seemed so dark and 
nsoluble were cleared up and the inner 
workings of this strangs conspiracy laid 
bare before us. One thought, I believe, 

uppermost in both our minds: that 
the man who now lay dead upon the 
loor, a victim of one of his own 
devilish inventions, was no more than 
i brilliant madman. 

If his great work on the ape men of 

Abyssinia and that greater one dealing 
vhat he called “the psycho- 
’ had ever had existence outside 
strange imagination no one 
likely to know. But that 
Damar Greefe genius 
much learning mad, 

of us doubted. 
vhole thing seemed the wildest 
and, for a time, in doubting 
eality of the Eurasian’s work, I 
‘self doubting the evidence of 
vn senses and seric usly wonder- 
whose 


was a 


had made 


this possessed witch-cat 

ed like Satanic lan- 

whole phantas- 

palpable exis- 

the other things 

the unscrupulous scientist. 

tton’s thou; had been 

ling pi aveint with my own was pres- 

made manifest, for speaking like 

in newly ay from slumber, 
aid: 

Without a moment’s delay, Mr. Ad- 
vison, we must proceed to The Laurels 
and test the truth of what we have 
heard. 


hod 
eyes nad moy 
throughout the 
had any- more 
strange 


vakened 


e crossed to the door, thre 
and cried: 
i geant, come in! The 


dead ! , 


It open, 


risoner is 
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As the sergeant and the constable 
who were waiting came into the study 
and stood looking in stupefaction at 
the body stretched on the floor, I heard 
the telephone bell ring. I started nerv- 
ously. That sound awakened ghastly 
memories, and | thought of the man 
who only a few hours before had met 
his death in the room where now the 
bell was ringing its summons. 

I doubted if I could ever spend an- 
other night beneath that roof, for here 
Doctor Damar Greefe, the arch assas- 
sin, and one of his victims both had 
met their ends. I heard the voice of 
Coates speaking in the adjoining room, 
and presently, as Gatton went to the 
door, Coates said: 

“Miss Merlin wishes to speak to you, 
sir.” 

I ran eagerly 

“Hello!” J 
Isobel ?” 


Yes Y? 


to the phone. 
cried. “Is that you, 


and I noted 
“Tam more 


came her reply, 


the agitation in her voice. 
dreadfully frightened than I have eve 


been in my life. If only you were 
Is it possible for you to come 


” 


here! 
at once? 

What 
anxiously. 

“T can’t explain 
a dreadful sense 
all the dogs in the 
to have gone mad!” 

“Dogs!” I cried, a numbing 
creeping over me. “You 
they are howling?” 

“Howling!” she 


has alarmed you?” 
,»’ she replied. 


of foreboding—and 
neighborhood seen 


mean 


answered. “I have 
never heard such a pandemonium at 
any time. In my present state of 
nerves, Jack, I did the wrong thing 
coming to this lonely little house. 
feel deserted and hopeless 
some reason, in terrible danger.’ 

‘Are you alone, then?’ I asked, 
every-growing anxiety. 

To my utter consternation she re- 
plied: 


"Yes, 


and, 


Aunt Alison was called away 
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half an hour ago—to identify some one 
at a hospital who had asked for her.” 

“What! An accident?” 

“T suppose so,” 

“But the servants?” 

“Cook left this morning. You re- 
member aunt told you she was leaving.” 

“There is the girl Mary?” 

“Aunt phoned for her to join her at 
the hospital!” 

“What! I don’t understand! 
Phoned, you say? Was it Mrs. Went- 
worth herself who phoned?” 

“No; | think not. One of the nurses, 
Mary said. But at any rate, she has 
gone, Jack, and I’m frightened to 
death! There’s something else,” she 
added. 

“Yes?” I said eagerly. 

She laughed in a way that sounded 
almost hysterical. 

“Since Mary went I have thought 
once or twice that I have seen some 
one or something creeping around out- 
side the house in the shadows among 
the trees! And just a while ago some- 
thing happened which really prompted 
me to phone you.” 

“What was it?” 

“| heard a sort of scratching at an 
upper window. It was just like 

“Yes! Yes!” 

“Like a great cat trying to gain ad- 
mittance!” 

“See that all the doors and windows 
are fastened!” I cried. ‘Whatever 
happens or whoever knocks don’t open 
to any one, you understand? We will 
be with you in less than half an hour!” 

Sull in that frightened voice, she 

“for Heaven’s sake, don’t be long, 
Jack! 

1 became aware of a singular rasping 
sound on the wires, which rendered 
Iscbel’s words almost unintelligible. 

“Tack!” [ heard, in a faint whisper. 
“There is a strange noise—just outside 
the room—— 

Silence came. 


But, vaguely, above 
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that rasping sound, I had de 
tected the words: “Cutting—telephone 
—wires 

I replaced the receiver. 
was shaking wildly. 

“Gatton!” I said. “Do you under 
stand? /¢ has turned its attention to 
Miss Merlin!” Then, raising my voice, 
I cried: “Coates! Coates! Run for 
the car! Hurry, man! Some one’ 
life depends on your speed!” 

Inspector Gatton grabbed the tele- 
phone directory. 

“I will instruct the local police,” he 
muttered. “Give me the exact address, 
Mr. Addison, and go and see the cal) 
that’s outside. If it’s a good one we'll 
take it instead of waiting.” 

Out I dashed, spurred by a sickly ter 
ror, crying Mrs. Wentworth’s addres: 
as I ran. And of the ensuing five 
minutes I retain nothing but chaotic 
memories: the bewildered cabman; th 
police bending over the gaunt form on 
my study floor; Gatton’s voice shouting 
orders. Then we had jumped into the 
cab, and, enjoining the man to drive lik 
fury, were speeding off through th 
busy London streets. Leaving the 
quietude of one suburb for the mae! 
strom of central London, we present! 
emerged into an equally quiet back 
water upon the northerly outskirts. 

It was a nightmare journey, but when 
at last we approached the house foi 
which we were bound my apprehension 
and excitement grew even keener. | 
was infinitely more isolated and lone! 
than I had ever realized behind its hig 
brick walls. 

Of the local police there was no sig! 
Without hesitation we ran in at th 
open gate and up the path toward 
porch. Every window in the house was 
brightly illuminated, testifying to the 
of the occupant’s fear. Gain 
stopped, a 


My hand 


+1 


greatness 
ing the porch we 
prompted by some mutual thought, a 
listened. 


There was the remote murmu 
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busy London, but here surrounding us 
was a stillness as great as that which 
prevailed in my own neighborhood ; and 
as we stood there, keenly alert, we both 
heard distinctly the howling of dogs! 

“You hear it?” said Gatton. 

“I do!” I replied. 

Grasping the bell knob I executed a 
vigorous peal upon the bell. There 
was a light in the hallway but my ring- 
ing elicited no response, until Gatton 
cried: 

“Merciful heavens, look!” 

He pulled me backward out of the 
porch, looking upward to the window 
of a room on the first floor. 

A silhouette appeared there—un- 
doubtedly that of Isobel. She seemed 
to be endeavoring to pull the curtain 
aside, when the shadow of a long arm 
reached out to her, and she was plucked 
irresistibly back. The sound of a 
muffled scream reached my ears, 

‘it has got in!” whispered Gatton. 

He raised his hand, and the shrill 
note of a police whistle split the silence. 

The closed door was obviously too 
strong to be forced without the aid of 
for the purpose, and we 
began to run around the house, looking 
for some means of entrance. 

“There’s the way!” said Gatton sud- 
and pointed up to where the 
branches of an old elm tree stretched 

efore a window. The glass of the 
window was entirely shattered except 
for some few points which glittered like 
around the edges of the frame. 


’ 


implements 


den! ‘ 


dagger 
“Can you do it?’ 
“In the circumstances—yes !”’ I said. 
Without more ado I began to climb 
the elm, stimulated by memories of how 
I had entered Friar’s Park. It 
affor 


ded little foothold for the first six 
feet and proved an even tougher job 
than I had anticipated, but at last I 
reached a projecting limb, the bulk of 


which had been sawn off. Gatton’s 
agility was not so great as mine, but 
at the moment that I half staggered 
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and half fell into the room I heard 
him swinging himself onto the limb be- 
hind me, so that as I leaped to the 
open door he came tumbling in through 
the window, and the pair of us raced 
side by side along the corridor toward 
an apartment facing front, from which 
horrifying cries and sounds of conflict 
now arose. 

Gaining the closed door of this room 
I literally hurled myself upon it. It 
crashed open and I beheld a dreaded 
spectacle. 

Isobel lay forced back upon a sette¢ 
which occupied the window recess— 
and bending over her, having her back 
turned toward me, was a tall, lithe, 
black-clad woman who, so far as I 
could see, was clutching Isobel’s throat 
and forcing her further backward— 
backward upon the cushion strewn upon 
the settee! 

But upon the door’s opening this 
horrible scene changed. With never a 
backward glance, so that neither Gatton 
nor I had even a momentary glimpse 
of her face, the black-robed woman 
sprang to the window, opened it, and 
to my dismay and astonishment sprang 
out into the darkness! 

My first thought was for 
but Gatton leaped across the room and 
craned out, peering onto the path be- 
low. Indeed, even as I dropped on 
my knees beside the swooning girl, | 
found myself listening for the thud of 
the falling body upon the gravel path. 
But no sound reached me. That un- 
canny creature must have alighted truly 
in the manner of a cat. Through the 
stillness of the house rang the flat note 
of a police whistle. From some dist 
spot I heard a faint reply. 


Isobel— 


For long I failed to persuade myself 
that Isobel had not sustained some 
ghastly injury from the attack of the 
cat woman. Memories uprose starkly 
before me of that hlangkiina and the 
other dreadful death instruments of 
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the mad Eurasian doctor. Not even 
the assurances of the local medical man 
who had been summoned in haste could 
convince me. For I recognized how 
petty was his knowledge in comparison 
with that of Doctor Damar Greefe. 
But although I trembled to think what 
her fate might have been if we had 
arrived a few minutes later, the fact 
remained that she had escaped serious 
injury at the hands of her assailant. 

But, alas, to this very hour she some- 
times awakes shrieking in the night. 
And her terrified cry is always the 
same: “The green eyes of Bast—the 
green eyes of Bast!” 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
AN AFTERWORD, 

| \WISH it lay in my power to satisfy 

the curiosity in all quarters expres- 
sed respecting the identity of **Nahe- 
mah’—the cat woman, or psycho- 
hybrid, who figured in Doctor Damar 
Greefe’s statement. But it is my duty 
as chronicler of the strange and awful 
occurrences which at this period dis- 
turbed the even tenor of my existence 
to state that from the moment in which 
she leaped from the window of Mrs. 
Wentworth’s house to the pathy below, 
neither I nor any other witness who 
ever came forward beheld her again. 

At the end of a quest which exercised 
the intricate machinery of New Scot- 
land Yard throughout the length and 
breadth of the land, Inspector Gatton 
was compelled to admit himself de- 
feated in this particular. And his ex- 
planation of the failure to apprehend 
the central figure of the tragedies which 
had exterminated the house of Coverly 
Was a curious one. 

“You know, Mr. Addison,” he said 
to me one evening, “the more I think 
of this Nahémah the more | 
if such a person ever really existed!” 

“What do you mean, Gatton?” I 
asked. 


wonder 
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“Weil,” he replied, “I mean that al- 
though you and I and others are pre- 
pared to testify to the existence of a 
woman in’ the case, what do we really 
know about her—leaving Damar 
Greefe’s statement out of the question 
—except that she possessed very re- 
markable eyes?” 

“And very remarkable agility,” I in- 
terrupted. 

“Yes, Vl grant you that,” he said; 
“her agility was certainly phenomenal, 
But still, as 1 was saying, except for 
this definite information we have no 
proof outside the statement of Doctor 
Damar Greefe that such a person as 
Nahémah ever existed or at any rate 
that there ever was a creature posses- 
sing the attributes which he ascribed to 
her. The Laurels is an ordinary subur- 
ban house, which has been leased for 
a number of years by a ‘Mr. and Miss 
da Costa’—Damar Greefe, no doubt, 
and a female companion. But of his 
‘great work’ and so forth there’s not 
a trace. There are a lot of [Egyptian 
antiquities, I'll admit, but not a scrap 
of evidence, and the rooms evidently 
used by the female inmate of the house- 
hold are those of an ordinary cultured 
Englishwoman.” 

“But, good heavens, Gatton,” I cried, 
“whatever explanation can you offer 
of a series of crimes which were pal- 
pably directed against the members of 
the Coverly family?” 

“ft don’t say,” continued Gation, 
‘that there wasn’t a sort of feud or 
vendetta at the bottom of the business; 
I merely mention that we have no evi- 
dence to show that the person respon- 
any other than this 


sible for it 
Eurasian doctor.” 

‘But what could have been his ob- 
ject” 

“a could 
point at the moment is this: 
I am prepared to grant that he has a 
woman associate of some kind, I can’t 
see that there is any evidence to prove 


was 


several; but my 


l19c9est 
sugs est 


althy ugh 
ailiiOUus: 








that she was otherwise than an ordinary 
human being; except that I am dis- 
posed to think she was demented.” 

“You are probably right there, Gat- 
ton,’ I agreed; “and Doctor Damar 
Greefe was by no means normal; in 
fact, I think he was a dangerous and 
very brilliant maniac.” 
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“T never did see them,” said Gatton 
musingly ; “therefore I can’t speak upon 
the matter; but when we got Doctor 
Damar Greefe I think we had the head 
of the conspiracy. How much of his 
statement is true and how much the 
product of a diseased mind is something 
we are never likely to know.” 

“Nor am I curious to know it,” I as- 


“At any rate,” added Gatton, “no 
trace of this Nahémah has been found 
—which, at the least, is very signifi- 
cant.” 

“Significant, if you like,” 


sured him. “I only desire to forget 
the tragedies associated with the green 
eyes of Bast and to leave the darkness 


[ replied; of the past behind.” 





“but for my own part I have no am- “And,” said Gatton, with a smile tess 
bition whatever to see again those grim than usual, “you have my besi 
dreadful green eyes.” wishes for the future.” 
THE END 
: | ii, —s 
| SE ° 
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BANDITS RAID POKER PARTY 
HILE five men recently were enjoying a quiet poker game in the New 
York apartment of one of them, three. masked robbers joined the party 
and took away the players’ money, jewelry, and pleasure. The holdup occurred 
shortly before two a. m., when Benjamin Cohen, the host, whose apartment i 
on the ground floor of the building, heard the front doorbell being rung. He 
went to the speaking tube in his apartment and asked who his late caller w 
The name of a merchant who frequently had played cards at Cohen’s home 
was given him, so, without any suspicion of what the next hour held for him, 
Mr. Cohen opened his door. He was confronted by three masked, men, each 
a revolver, and was told to keep silent and precede them into the 
apartment. 

Spirited betting was in progress at that time, and there was a plentiful 
supply of money in full view on the table. The leader of the bandits ordered 
the players to put up their hands, and Mr. Cohen to lift and keep quiet a poodle 
dog which was showing undue interest in the newcomers. 

_ Then, while the leader of the thieves held Cohen and his guests at the 
point of a revolver, the two confederates gathered the stakes of the game and 
ed various rings and watches from the persons of their victims. In money 
alone the robbers got more than fifteen hundred dollars, but they missed a 
valuable diamond ring that Mr. Cohen was wearing. The poodle dog was the 

of saving the ring, for Mr. Cohen held the animal so that its long hair 
enti hid the sparkling gem. 


When the bandits had con 


holding 


remoy 


means 


pleted their 


search, they warned the five poker 


€nthusiasts not to follow ther Then they left the apartment but reéntered 
a moment later to see that their victims were not “trying to play any trick 
with them.” Nothing alarming being found in the actions of the plundered 


player a 
8B ps 


the thieves finally departed. 
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ea RHE face of John Harjis, as he 
sat slumped in his wooden 
armchair before the elevators, 
seemed carved of stone, and 
his eyes appeared like pieces of gray 
ice. John Harjis was thinking, living 
in retrospect the happenings of the 
night before, and casting back through 
the sixty-odd years of his life for an 
to the eternal riddle of success 
and failure. He had seen them come 
and go—Youth at sixteen with its de- 
for the carefully 

tructure of Authority; Youth 

th its feet beginning to 
I Ambition; Ma- 
at thirty-five firmly fixed a few 
teps from the top; Middle Age 


pinnacle for a brief 


answer! 


liberate 
builded 


it twenty five v 


irreverence 


climb the steep stair of 
i 
turityv 
snort 
1 


ice bperore £1 


crustily holding the 


Ving wav T wnother 
ving way to anothe: 





in half a life- 
of yesterday 
nt’s place 
messenger boys 


had seen, 
i¢, the messenger boy 
; 


1e «6presiden to-day. 


any ¢ f these ex 


wase 
glad to forget how long they had called 
him by his first name. But he, John 
arjis, had remained in the place be- 
re the elevators for thirty vears 


ne had seen the progres: of the 

ve! treet itself, the progress of brick 
nd steel and 1 rta and stone, up- 
rd, always upward. There had been 


a time when he had said, with a spark 


ebellion: ‘Well, I’ve been on this 
job for fifteen vears, but I hope I won’t 
be here fifteen years more. I ought t 


1 


a real one some da But the sec- 


ond fifteen had rolled around and found 
him at the end in the same place watch- 
ing the struggles of other men as they 
climbed to the top cr fought for a brief 


get 


space and disappeared. Of course, there 
had been opportunities of a sort. Some 
of them he had profited by—in a small 
way. But never had he been able to 
build them into anything really big. 
They were simply the by-products of 
his routine endeavor. Yes, he had seen; 
he had been a spectator until— 

John Harjis started to his feet a little 
more quickly, a little more impulsivel 
than was his slow, deliberate habit. 
reaction to the clamor of the elev 
gong in the empty silence of the bi 
ing would never be quite the same 
had been during the decade and a half 
that ended with the night before. 

Mechanically he ran the night eleva- 

r to the ¢ ighte enth floor, took on a be- 
orker, and conveyed him 
level, He watched his 
passenger sign the report bool 
n ] 
| 





1 
li 


lated office 

1 

to the street 
tn his 
seen 
yand 1 f | late-working clerks 
lunareds OF otner tate-working Cie! 
and exec j John Haryis 


iame and leaving time, as he had 


tives 





sign it. 


acknowledged the man’s _ pleasant, 
(000 ight, John,” with ] usual 


g 
stolid “Night.” 
17 


duties, the little demands 


i ne na 
of routine, were the same as ever. But 
he was not the same John Hariis who 
had gone to work at seven o’clock on 
the evening of the day before. Out 
wardly there was no change; but i- 


wardly he was different, somehow. Not 
that the foundation of the old 
had really been shaken. It wa 
stronger than ever, but behind it was 


siveness 


the flicker of a primitive combative 
ness. 
Again came the fresh pictures of re 


cent memory, beginning with the very 


details of his arrival on the job the 

















night before; his glance at the great 
clock in the building lobby as he re- 
lieved the last of the day elevator men; 
the conveying of the cleaners, Sadie 
and Ella and Maggie, to the topmost 
floors of the building. And then—and 
then—his mind with quick elision 
passed to his talk with Ryan, the police- 
man on the beat, at nine o’clock, and 
the waiting—waiting for that gong. 

Ryan had stayed for twenty minutes. 
Harjis had noted and called the patrol- 
man’s attention to the hour. Ryan 
talked about the world and what the 
world owed a man. Ryan was a disciple 
of opportunity, and not over thirty. He, 
John Harjis, had been content to keep 
his usual silence and let the patrolman 
run on with his youthful plans, ideas, 
and philosophies. The old nightman 
knew what they amounted to, and Ryan 
would discover the same thing for him- 
self some day. But Ryan’s conversa- 
tion had been valuable, very valuable 
indeed, as subsequent events had 
proven. It had consumed _ twenty 
minutes. Good idea that of remember- 
ing at what time the patrolman reached 
the building on his round. It was a 
detail, but John Harjis was rapidly 
coming to the conclusion that details 
were the most important things in the 
scheme of life. 

And then, finally, the had 
sounded. He had tried to restrain his 
hurry and enter the elevator in the 
same old unenthusiastic way. Up the 
car had shot, quickly answering his 
hand on the control lever—up to the 
fifth floor where some one stood wait- 
ing. But it wasn’t the person whom 
John Harjis had expected to see there. 
[t was a shock to find MacLean, chief 
clerk for Busby & Burbank, the ex- 
porters, waiting, and not old Ella the 
cleaning woman, whom he had ex- 
pected, 

Harjis had watched MacLean cov- 
ertly as he got into the elevator, but 
aside from the facts that the young fel 


ao Oo 
gong 


Dictated 
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low’s face seemed a little pale and that 
his hair was badly rumpled, which Har- 
jis discovered because he held his hat 
in his hand, MacLean appeared to be 
in a normal state of mind. Harjis had 
noticed the other’s hands when he sigwed 
the time-report book. They shook a 
little; the signature looked a bit tremu- 
lous near the end. But that was all. 
Of course these things later had been 
given an exaggerated significance. It 
was not at all strange that they had 
loomed bigger afterward than perhaps 
they really were. But they actually 
were facts, no matter how originally 
trivial. 

The nightman had gone back to his 
chair and his thoughts when MacLean 
left. After half an hour more of wait- 
ing and thinking the gong had sounded 
again. This time it rang wildly, clamor- 
ously in four or five jerky bursts of 
sound. Harjis made effort to control 
his eagerness. Once more the signal 
was from the fifth floor. He had found 
Ella there by the gate, inarticulate with 
She had grasped him by the 
the door of 


terror. 
arm and dragged him to 
Magnus’ office—Magnus, the 
seller, who was as old as Harjis him- 
self; Magnus to whom came all sorts 
of queer, foreign-looking people, emi- 
grants travelers from half the 
countries of the who wanted 
their money changed into good Ameri- 
can gold and greenbacks. 

Ella had pointed through the open 
The figure of the money seller 
lay sprawled across the desk with the 
right arm grotesquely doubled up un- 


money 


and 
world, 


door. 


der his breast. There was a crimson 
smear on one side of the forehead, and 
a red stream had oozed from a bullet 
wound to the white papers on the desk. 
Out from under the money changer’s 
arm, the one that doubled up, 
stretched a length of fat rubber tubing 
covered with silk, like the insulation of 
a telephone cord. The tubing led to a 
dictating machine which stood beside 


Was 
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the desk, its record cylinder still mo- 
notonously revolving. 

John Harjis had noted the machine 
particularly. If it had not been for 
the wound, it would have looked as 
though Magnus had fallen asleep dic- 
tating a letter into the phonographlike 
apparatus. On the floor near the man’s 
chair was a little octagonal desk clock 
which evidently had been swept off 
when the body piunged forward. Its 
crystal was a shiver of broken glass, 
and it had stopped. Harjis could 
see the picture of that room as clearly 
now in his thoughts as he had seen 
it the night before with his eyes. 
Then had come the hurried telephone 
call for the police; their questions and 
his answers; the examination of the 
time book downstairs, and the discovery 
that MacLean had been the only person, 
besides the nightman and the char- 
women, working in the building that 
evening. 

Harjis’ retrospection was broken by 
a cheerful Irish voice which rang out 
behind him. 

‘“Evenin’, John. Y’ look ’s if the 
weight of the entire buildin’ was on 
yer neck instead of on yer mind. What’s 
th’ sour word t’-night ?” 

Harjis turned in his slow way and 
nodded with one short dip of the head. 

“Huh?” 

The patrolman, nothing abashed bx 
the colorless greeting, perched himself 
on the bare counter of the cigarman’s 
booth which long since had been closed 
for the night. 

“T hear that guy MacLean is bein’ 
held as a suspect in th’ murder of old 
Magnus—got him dead t’ gos- 
sipingly, 

The nightman watched the other 
steadily and unwinkingly for several 
minutes before he replied, and then it 
was only to give two short syllables of 
affirmation, patrol 
man seemed to expect him to say some- 


rights.” 


more because the 
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thing, than because he had anything to 
say. 

The patrolman glanced up at the 
clock. 

“Must’ve been about this time last 
night when Magnus got plugged. Just 
as you and I was sittin’ down here 
talkin’. But I guess th’ world ain't 
any th’ worse fer losin’ him—fr’m all 
I hear he was a mean divil of a man. 
Supposed t’ be in th’ business of 
changin’ money, but there’s whispers 
that he run a little quiet lendin’ game 
on th’ side, chargin’ int’r’st at twenty 
per cent. Worked it through steerers 
who led fellahs needin’ money, kke 
MacLean, into his clutches.” 

“T’ve heard that, too,” briefiv. 

“They got th’ goods on MacLean, I 
guess,” the patrolman gossiped on. 
“Magnus was dictatin’ a letter t’ him 
when he was croaked. Whin th’ cyl- 
inder on th’ machine was run back, th’ 
inspector found that ’twas a letter ad- 
dressed t’ MacLean tellin’ him that if 
he didn’t come across with five hundred 
bucks lent previous, an’ interest, he 
would take it up wid MacLean’s boss. 
That’s as much as headquarters has let 
leak about what was on the record. 
But that, with th’ fact that he was on 
th’ same floor when it happened, and 
his actions when you let him 
enough for th’ district attorn 
Lean made a mistake when he 
listen in on that record and bust it up. 

Ha was watching the pat 


“Has MacLe: 


out, 18 
Mac- 


didn’t 


again steadily. 
fessed yet r 
‘Naw, he’s a nervy bird. Claims h 
don’t nothin’ about it. There's 
some rumor of reconstructin’ t! 
here in Magnus’ office an’ tryin 
MacLean’s front, but—well, | 
His girl seems t’ be stickin’ t’ him, 
thing—she’s workin’ m 
here in 


know 
’ crime 
’ break 
dunno. 
any- 
how. Funny 
th’ public stenographer’s office 
th’ buildin’, an’ did most of old Mag- 
nus’ typewritin’.”’ 

Phere steely gleam of inter 


Was a 
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est in the nightman’s eyes. “How long 
she been doin’ work for Magnus?” 
“Oh, I dunno—year or two maybe,” 
Ryan answered as he hopped off the 
“T gotta get along. See you 
So long. Be good 


counter. 
to-morrow night, 
t’ yourself.” 

Harjis settled back in his armchair, 
his mask of a face as stolid and im- 
passive as ever. There was something 
leaden about the man, something that 
made a person want to shake an im- 
pulse or speech from him by main 
force. But if it were tried, the one who 
did it would have found his hands full, 
for Harjis was as rugged as a steel 
derrick, in spite of his sixty years. He 
had been born with a tight tongue, a 
faculty of unfathomable silence which 
many a man who had been more suc- 
cessful would have given much to 
possess. Talking with him, one was 
never quite sure what lay behind his 
deeply creased forehead. But on the 
other hand, no one was ever pleasantly 
surprised by some sudden flash of keen 
insight glinting like gold from the rock 
of hi If John Harjis 
had been born to a fortune, a big for- 
tune, he 
dous personification of industry 
out the human touch. Born in an East 
Side slum, he was—well, simply John 
Harjis, lacking the spark of whatever 
it is that makes men overcome life’s 

biggest handicap—a bad start. 
The youth of the building, messenger 
boys, junior clerks, and little stenogra 
thought of John Harjis as an 
rank, if they thought of him at all. 

was because there was an 
antagonism of Youth ingrained in the 
man’s character, and Youth sensed it. 
the older and more substantial 
of the place, managers and 
, presidents and vice presidents, 
looked on him as an eminently valuable 
man, a safe man, 


impassiveness. 


would have become a tremen 
~with 


inherent 


a steady man who 


D1 rty 
property 


could be trusted to guard the 


in the various offices with never so 
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much as the hint of a loss. The build- 
ing had been surprisingly free from 
petty thefts or larger larcenies during 
a year which will rank in the annals of 
the city’s police department as the worst 
in a generation, 


John Harjis dismissed his though 
as he heard the sound of a step from 
the direction of the street door, which 
he had left open because of the heat. 
He looked steadily into the shadows 
around the door and waited for the visi- 
tor. Callers, with the exception of 
Ryan the patrolman, who dropped in 
about the same hour every night, were 
a rarity with John Harjis. 

A man emerged from 
and walked toward him. 
the nightman’s chair he held out one 
hand, in the palm of which was a little 
silver shield. The man spoke: 

“T’m Parello—detective sergeant on 
the Magnus case. We're going to use 
Magnus’ office for a while. There'l 
be others here from headquarters in 
half an hour.” 

Harjis briefly noted the shieid 
authority, and then his eyes turned 
the small cylindrical package which tl 
detective held under his arm. 

He gave the slow dip of his head 
which served him fora nod. “All right 
Wait and I'll take you up.” 

The nightman walked to the stree 
door and methodically locked it. Tl 
he returned to the elevator, motioning 
the detective inside. At the fifth floo 
they got out and walked down the cot 
ridor to another, which struck off a 
right angles to the main hall. Here at 
the farthest end they stopped before 
door that bore the legend: ‘‘Magnt 
& Magnus, Foreign Money Bought and 
Sold.” 

Harjis selected a key from the buncl 
that hung at his belt and unlocked th 
door. Then he inside to an 
electric light switch and pressed th 
button. The flare of the lights disclosed 


the shadow 


As he reached 


en 


reached 
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a small anteroom in which there was 
an oak settee and three or four chairs. 
In the opposite wall of the room was 
another door which faced the one into 
the hall. It was half open, but beyond 
it was darkness. 

Harjis pointed. 
office.” 

He advanced and snapped another 
light switch. The detective entered. 
Harjis hesitated outside of the door 
watching the detective and waiting. 
Presently the latter looked up from his 
contemplation of the room and turned. 
Subconsciously he noted the nightman’s 
gaze fixed steadily on the dictating 
machine standing at one corner of the 
desk. 

The machine held no interest for the 
detective at the moment, and he nodded 
back toward the hall door. ‘‘Where’s 
the partner—the other Magnus?” 

“Europe—London I guess,” the 
nightman answered; and then, qualify- 
ingly: “At least that’s what they say 
‘round the building. The elevator 
starter told me.” 

“All right.” Parello spoke briskly 
as he advanced into the room and laid 
his cylinderlike package on the desk. 
“That’s all for now. Bring the others 
right up here when they come. And 
stand by downstairs. We may want 
you later.” 

Harjis lingered, watching the de- 
tective unwrap his package. Presently 
his deep voice gave a rumble as he 
coughed, preparing for speech. 

“Did Magnus say—MacLean 
him—on that?” he was pointing toward 
a round, black record cylinder which 
the detective had taken from the paper. 

The plain-clothes man looked up 
sharply. ‘That’s our business. I won’t 
need you any more for a while, Harjis. 
You can go along.” 

Harjis took the hint this time, and, 
returning to the elevator, lowered him- 
self to the ground floor. Here, settling 
comfortably in his chair, he once more 


“That’s the private 


shot 
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slumped into his attitude of passive in- 
difference, or subdued power—however 
it may wish to be read. He sat with 
his head lowered a little and his great 
square knees making two massive right 
angles of his legs. 

The minute hand of the big electric 
clock skipped forward with little jerks 
as time ticked its seconds off into the 
dead past; the past that, with its im- 
pulses, happenings, and incidents, its 
strivings, failures, and attainments, has 
hewn and molded each and every one 
of us into the images of the present. 

If it had been possible to pry into 
the mind of John Harjis one would 
have discovered that something almost 
volcanic lurked under the dead crust 
of his exterior; something which be- 
lied the ice of his gray eyes; something 
that was the real John Harjis, un- 
known to his acquaintances. He 
had no friends or intimates. Compan- 
ionship was a sealed book to him. His 
hours and his solitary nature had pro- 
hibited the forming of friendships, and 
as a consequence no one had ever got- 
ten really close to the man. He was 
literally a hermit in the midst of 
multitude. 

The silence of the lobby was shat- 
tered once more, this time by the ring- 
ing of the night bell at the doo: 
Was a very 
its brevity. Again John Harji: 
his way through the lobby. |! 
been anticipating another call 
what the detective had said about 
ther visitors. 

He looked through the glass 
door expecting to see a group ¢ f men 
on the sidewalk, two or three at least; 
but this—grumbling a little, he opened 
the door and confronted a small figure. 
It was a woman. 

“Good evening, Mr. Harjis. 
you don’t remember me,” she said hesi- 
tantly as the nightman blocked the door- 
way. “I’m Mary Lambert. I work in 
the public stenographer’s office up- 


aiter 


tur- 


of the 


i | aybe 
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stairs. And I—I wanted to talk to you 
about—about Andy MacLean.” 

Harjis stood and stared at her. She 
fidgeted under his look, and there was 
a tremulous timbre to her voice, despite 
its earnestness, as she spoke again. 

“I must speak to you, Mr’ Harjis— 
I must, I must. Can’t I come in, 
please?” 

The nightman shrugged his shoul- 
ders and stepped to one side. The girl 
entered, and, waiting for him to close 
the door, followed him toward the ele- 
vators. 

Harjis looked down on her for a 
moment and then seated himself in his 
armchair. 

She stood before him, a trim little 
figure of five feet four, and two and 
twenty years, her hands nervously 
twisting the neat black bag which so 
perfectly matched the plain suit and 
the simple straw hat with its big black 
ribbon. 

“What do you want to talk to me 
about McLean for?” Harjis’ eyes were 
fixed on the girl’s pale face. He re- 
membered her now. He had let her 
out of the building after hours perhaps 
half a dozen times. She must be Mac- 
Lean’s sweetheart, about whom Ryan 
had spoken, 

She stood there 


struggling to speak 
and sensitive to that antagonism which 


seemed to flow from John Harjis 
whenever Youth confronted him. It 
wasn’t what he said or the way he said 
it that conveyed the feeling; it was 
something far deeper than that; some- 
thing too subtle for analysis; something 
that was neither an attitude nor an 
expression. 

Finally the girl found her voice. “The 
police say Andy MacLean killed Mr. 
Magnus. They say Andy was working 
on the same flooor last night. Oh, Mr. 
Harjis! Are you sure there wasn’t 
anybody else up there with Mr. Mag- 
nus? Andy couldn’t have done it! He 
couldn't! He couldn't!” Her hands 
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were straining at the strap of her bag 
and her body was quivering like a 
piece of thin steel. She fought to re- 
gain her self-control. And then, more 
calmly, she continued: “I came down 
here to-night, Mr. Harjis, to ask you 
to try and think—to try and think if 
there wasn’t something—some little 
thing—that perhaps would show that 
Andy didn’t do it—that he -couldn’t 
have done it. You were here, you saw 
Andy—afterward. You must know, 
if anybody does.” 

John Harjis had watched her wun- 
winkingly as she spoke, and he ap- 
praised her with the same monotonous 
stare now that she had finished. Pres- 
ently he slid back in his chair, straight- 
ening. 

“Well, if Andy MacLean didn’t kill 
Magnus, who did?” Harjis moved his 
chair back the fraction of an inch and 
its legs gave a complaining squeak as 
they moved across the stone floor. 
“No, there wasn’t nobody up there but 
MacLean. There wasn’t anybody else 
in the whole building but me and the 
cleaners. They tell me the time of the 
death was set accurate—by the clock 
that was knocked off the desk and 
stopped at nine. Everybody else was 
out of the building by half past eight. 
I was down here talkin’ to Ryan the 
cop.” He paused, his eyes still boring 
up at her. “MacLean was workin’ in 
his own office on the same floor with 
Magnus until half past nine. That was 
the time he rung for me. And when I 
let him out he was nervous and flus- 
teredlike.” 

Again came the pause, a long one 
this time. Harjis slid down in his 
chair. Then, thoughtfully: “And be- 
sides—that record Magnus was dic- 
tatin’—there’s something on that the 
police ain’t talkin’ about, but I guess 
it’s purty strong ’ 

“Yes, that record,” the girl said hope- 
lessly. “I’ve heard about that record. 
But it can’t, it can’t prove anything. 
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I’ve written dozens of letters for Mr. 
Magnus like the one they say he was 
dictating. There’s probably twenty 
men that would have just as much 
motive as that. They can’t make Andy 
a murderer just because Mr. Magnus 
was dunning him for money, and be- 
cause i 

The girl’s speech was broken by a 
peal from the nightbell. She relaxed a 
little, resting her tired body against the 
cigarman’s counter, the same _ spot 
where Ryan had sat and gossiped so 
nonchalantly with Harjis an hour be- 
fore. As the nightman went to open 
the door, the girl’s thoughts passed to 
Magnus the money seller—how he had 
looked the last time she saw him, how 
he had acted; the picture of the private 
office where the crime had been com- 
mitted. She remembered going to his 
office on the afternoon before he was 
killed, just as usual about half-past 
four. The man gruffly had given her 
three or four of the little record cylin- 
ders, and had told her to have the let- 
ters ready for him the next afternoon. 
That was all. There was no hint of 
the tragedy to come, no suggestion of 
a premonition that he would never see 
another afternoon. She had gathered 
up the cylinders and carried them to 
her office without a word as she almost 
always did. They were still lying on 
her desk, 

She never had liked the money seller, 
and never had talked with him any 
more than the absolute necessities of 
the work she did for him demanded. 
The man and all that he represented 
were repulsive to her. She knew that 
his business, especially the part dealing 
with loans, was carried on by question- 
able, not to say illegal, methods. But 
the man paid her employer well for 
handling his correspondence, and it fell 
to her lot to write the letters without 
question or gossip. And now one of 
these letters had damned the man she 
loved! 
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The sound of voices and footsteps 
coming from the street door checked 
the flow of her thoughts, and she 
twisted impatiently, hoping that Harjis 
would soon finish his business with the 
newcomers so that she could question 
him again. Presenily the nightman ap- 
peared, followed by three others whom 
she noticed idly and uninterestedly. As 
they came nearer, her preoccupation 
vanished suddenly. She took a quick 
step forward. 

“Andy!” Into the cry went the 
yearning, the comfort, the sorrow that 
words themselves could never express 

The pale young fellow whose shoul- 
ders drooped as though the spring and 
snap and hope of his life had been 
ground out of them, stopped as he heard 
it. 

“Mary! What are you doing here!” 
His voice was low and a bit uncertain 
as though he was afraid of his own 
speech. 

One of the men who walked beside 

him pushed forward and motioned the 
girl away sharply. 
“You can’t talk to this man 
other detective urged him 
toward the elevator, which Harjis al- 
ready had entered. 

Ignoring the plain-clothes 
little stenographer spoke again. 

“Andy, I know you didn’t d 
know it—I know it! Keep 
It’s got to come out 


sy 9°? 


The 


nerve. 
The elevator gate shut with 
as the car shot up 
choked a little and steadied herself witl 
one hand on the marble cigai 
At length the elevator cam 
and John Harjis stepped out. He 
his slow shrug of the shoulder: 


saw her still waiting. 


vard. 


‘thought you’d gone,” he said color- 
lessly as he moved his chair nearer the 
wall, sat down, and tilted it back. 
She shook her head. “No, I’m goimg 
to wait.” And then after a moment's 








‘What did they bring him here 


’ 


pause: 
for? What are they doing upstairs?’ 


carelessly. “I 


” 


Harjis answered 
dunno—sort of a third degree, I guess. 
He was filling his pipe from a worn 
and blackened pouch. His actions were 
deliberate and deft through long prac- 
tice. Not a grain of tobacco was 
wasted. After he had gotten his pipe 

going tc his satisfaction he spoke again 
sell ‘“Maybe—they’ll make 
him—ce nfess.” 

The girl winced at the speech, and 
pictures of what might be happening in 
the room above began to take shape in 
her mind. Not knowing what really 
was going on, she tired to remember all 
that she ever had heard or read about 
of the third degree. The 
htened her. What was 
that that people had said—whispers of 
treatment so brutal that men had been 
acknc wledge crimes of which 
entirely innocent! 

She tried blot the from 
her consciousness by again questioning 
the making an effort to 

m him some little crumb of 
Harjis, busy with his own re- 
I monosyl- 

Long 


answered her in 
walked around to the rear 


the methods 
thoughts frig 


Pan 24 
TOTCe (Tf 
1 


tney were 
thoughts 


nightman, 
glean fr« 
hope. 
trospectiol 
bles. and presently «] rave u 
abies, and presently she gave up. 
since she had 
ince sne Nac 


of the cigar counter and dragged out a 
stool on which she could rest. The 
only sound came from the great clock, 
ands moving fe rd th little 
clicks as the electric energy which 

drove them came over the w ires. 
\n hour passed before any sign came 
the men on fifth floor. Then 


the elevator gong rang and a voice came 
the shaft: 

“Oh, Harjis! You’re wanted.” 
Measuredly and methodically the 
nghtman tapped the ashes from his 
pipe, settled his chair forward, arose, 
and went into the elevator. 
ung that seemed as relentless as 
tate itself in John Harjis’ every action, 


1 1 


nO matter he 


There was 


somet! 
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One of the detectives was waiting for 
him, and they made their way down the 
hall to Magnus’ office. At the door the 
detective motioned for silence as he 
carefully turned the knob. The ante- 
room was in darkness, but light showed 
through from the private office, the 
door of which was open about six 
inches. The detective indicated a seat 
by a pressure on Harjis’ arm. 

From the private office came a queer 
little metallic crackle of sound. -Harjis 
strained forward in the darkness to 
listen. It seemed to be the murmur of 
a voice speaking connectedly and mo- 


notonously. He guessed that it was the 


dictating machine, but he could not 
quite make out the words which were 
coming from it. 

Then at last he caught it, not dis- 


but enough to give him the gen- 
eral sense of the words: ‘‘You are now 
six months overdue on the payment of 
the principle, and three months on the 
I must insist on an immediate 
settlement in full or we shall be obliged 
to mention the matter to Busby & Bur- 


tinctly, 


interest. 


bank, your employers Any further 
discussion of the matter is out of the 
question. We demand——” Here the 
record broke off abruptly. There was 
a pause, and then a confused jumble of 


sound ending in a sharp crack 


that 
sounded like a shot. 

Suddenly the machine stopped, but 
before it began 


lis time the tempo of the thing 


only for a moment 
: os 

again I 

had altered. It 


+ 


seemed to repeat two 


ords over and over with a little pause 
punctuating each murmur. The con- 
centration of John Harjis’ effort to 
he as becoming almost unbearable. 


caught it again, sensed 
and after that it 
each little run of 


But at last he 
than heard it, 
make out 


rathe1 


Was e€asy tc 


sound. Harjis sank back in his chair, 
his great lungs emptying themselves si- 
lently in the darkness. 

“Andrew MacLean! Andrew Mac- 
Lean! Andrew MacLean!” the ma- 
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chine kept repeating over and over. 
Harjis guessed that the detective in 
the inner room was guiding the needle 
back and forth across the letter’s su- 
perscription. 

At last the noise stopped abruptly 
and a man’s voice rang out. 

“Tt’s no use, MacLean. ‘You did it. 
You shot Magnus as he sat here at the 
desk. You can’t get away from it. 
You did it.” The words rang with the 
deadly accusation of cold fact. Again 
and again came the damning, insistent 
repetition. 

Presently it was interrupted by the 
sound of another voice, strained, husky, 
high-pitched. “I tell you I—didn’t! I 
did not! I didn’t even see Magnus last 
night. I—I—I was talking to my girl 
on the telephone—at nine o’clock—l] 
couldn’t have done it.” 

“Harjis!’” The other voice rang per- 
emptorily almost before MacLean’s 
speech was finished. The detective at 
Harjis’ side urged him forward toward 
the inner office. The nightman paused 
on the threshold, blinking a little as he 
faced the light. 

“What time did this man leave the 
building last night?” The detective’s 
question was whiplike. 

“Nine-thirty!” Harjis’ answer was 
as crisp as the question. 
iow did he look? 
act?” 

“Well, he appeared excitedlike, nerv- 
ous and worried. He had his hat in 
his hand, and his hair was all rumpled 
up. His hands shook when he signed 
the time book.” 

“MacLean, 


‘ 


How did he 


can’t deny 
guilt." The detective turned to the 
man with domineering disgust. ‘You'll 
be convicted sure on the evidence we’ve 
got now, let alone what we can dig up 
later. You might as well come through.” 
The prisoner simply shook his head, 
a look of Scotch stubborness on his 
white face. 
“All right!” 


you your 


Parello spoke again. 


“We'll make the charge murder to-mor- 
row morning—and then we'll see how 
you get by with a jury.” 

The detective removed the cylinder 
from the machine, wrapped it, and mo- 
tioned to the others. The five men left 
the room, Parello instructing Harjis to 
lock the door and to see that the place 
was not disturbed. 

Quickly the elevator conveyed them 
to the ground again. As they emerged 
from the car, the plain-clothes men 
grouped themselves about MacLean. 

Mary Lambert was still sitting on 
her stool, waiting. Seeing them she 
tried to reach the prisoner, who had 
straightened his shoulders a bit and 
was trying to maintain a pitiful air of 
courage as he saw the girl. 

He spoke: “It’s all right, Mary. 
They haven’t hung it on me yet—and 
they won't!” with a note of dogged de 
fiance. 

“Of course they won’t, Andy!” 
girl was following them as MacLean 
was hustled toward the door. “That 
telephone call 3 

“Telephone call, the devil!’ one of 
the detectives threw over his shoulder. 
“Wait till you’re under oath on the wit- 
ness stand before you try to pull any of 
that stuff.” 

They were through the street door by 
now and the group of men rapidly 
crossed the sidewalk and climbed into 
a police automobile. The car drove off 
with a rush, leaving the girl to watch 
its red tail light as it sped up the de 
serted street. She looked back uncer 
tainly toward the building. John Har- 
jis had locked the door after them; she 
caught a glimpse of his big figure 
the light found it far up the hall and 
he turned the corner near the elevators. 

Wearily she headed up the great 
empty street which now presented such 
a strange contrast to the hurryin; 
clamoring, fighting, jostling atmosphere 
of day. The huge buildings on either 
hand seemed to menace her with a st- 


The 








lent threat of sleeping power. Some- 
how they seemed to symbolize the 
shadows that engulfed Andy, too mas- 
sively impenetrable for her small efforts 
to clear away. 

Her thoughts hastened her footsteps 
as she made for the subway. She met 
no one, but each dark doorway, each 
narrow street opening seemed to har- 
bor a lurking threat. It was nearly 
midnight, and it would be after one 
o'clock before she could hope to reach 
home. 


The morning, which found John 
Harjis closing his duties of the night 
guard, saw Mary Lambert, red-eyed 
and pale, starting for the subway and 
the long ride which she had taken such 
a few hours earlier. Such is the numbing 
of disheartenment that her ex 
periences of the night before—seemed 
somewhere back in the past, almost un- 
real. And now, that she had had a 
h think it all over, Mary was 
thoroughly disheartened. would 

ve displayed the same brave front to 
\ndy MacLean if she could have seen 
him then, but a night of thinking only 
had se show her that circum 

were all against him. 
tlessly she entered her office and 
ked to the little desk in the corner 
ndow, dreading the day’s 
yet welcoming it in the hope 
relieve the 

Her work was 
fairly well in hand; little remained for 
her to do from the day before. Idly 
of the cylindrical 


power! 


Nance t 


She 


ve d to 


tc] nd 
that it would help to 


of impotent 


agony 


waiting. 


he glanced at three 


ardboard cartons which held the rec 
ords of Magnus’ last letters. She hated 
those records, hated everything that 


wondered how 
she could ever type them as she sup- 
pt sed he 


pertained to them. She 


must, sooner or later—how 
he could ever bear to listen to Magnus’ 
voice that had spoken from 
the shadows to condemn Andy. 


The chip of their 


voice, the 


romance was driv- 
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ing on a lee shore, and she could do 
nothing to guide it into safe waters. If 
Andy went down, she felt that life, 
which for the last year had worn such 
happy colors, would not be worth the 
effort of living. The hours of her work 
had passed so lightly, so joyously with 
the rosy future just around the corner, 
Of course, there had been a setback 
when Andy’s old father in Wisconsin 
had fallen a victim to the grim jester 
of illness. It had taken all of Andy’s 
small means to help his family through 
the crisis. But at last the chasm had 
been bridged safely, and she and Andy 
had begun to plan again. 

Mary Lambert resolutely checked her 
dreams. Idleness received scant en- 
couragement in that office. When there 
was work to be done, it must be done 
promptly, impersonally, and with no 
regard for private troubles. Determin- 
edly she removed the cap from one of 
the record boxes, took out the cylinder, 
and inserted it in the transforming 
machine. Then she adjusted the ear 
pieces and switched on the electric cur- 
rent, listening for the words that would 
send her fingers flying over the keys of 
her typewriter. 


John Harjis had been at home for 
two hours, and yet he still sat at his 
rough table in the bare little room, his 
head braced between his hands, and in 
his eyes the cold stare of abstraction. 
The man had and 
shirt, and sat disclosing great, roughly 
modeled shoulders and arms. ‘The re- 
mains of his breakfast, and a battered 
old coffee pot, stood on the table. John 
Harjis’ 
were as primitive as the man himself. 
He had no family, and his single room 
was nothing more than a place to eat 
and sleep after the night’s work was 
finished. 

It was long past his usual bedtime, 
but he made no move toward the iron 
cot im the corner. The volcano that 


removed his coat 


housekeeping arrangements 
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was John Harjis’ real self was seeth- 
ing, and yet it made no more disturb- 
ance on the man’s exterior than the 
buzzing of a fly. He simply sat and 
fought his battle through silently, as he 
always did. Other men could pace and 
fume, but not John Harjis. 

Finally he raised his arms, stretching 
a little, and then with one last slow 
shake of the head he settled his prob- 
lem. Youth must take its chances. He, 
John Harjis, owed it nothing. If 
Youth had blindly gotten in the way, 
it must accept the consequences. The 
law of self-preservation was the only 
law the man acknowledged. And that 
law or instinct, call it what you will, 
was his sole guidepost. Having de- 
cided which, John Harjis stripped off 
the rest of his outer clothing, walked to 
the grimy window, pulled down the 
ragged green shade, and threw him- 
self on the cot. 

He slept deeply but easily, with none 
of the tossing of disordered dreams. 


Again John Harjis sat in his wooden 
armchair before the elevators, his atti- 
tude of stolid silence no whit different 
from what it had been on the night be- 
fore, or for that matter, from what it 
had been on all the nights which repre- 
sented the sum total of his life’s work. 
Ryan, the policeman, was perched on 
the cigar counter again. The Magnus 
murder was still the topic of conver- 
sation between them, although, with the 
lodging of the formal charge against 
MacLean, it had passed to the realm of 
a stickful of type and an inside page 
for the newspaper-reading public of the 
city. 

Ryan had arrived a bit earlier than 
usual. The patrolman was not quite 
sO gossipy as on the previous evening, 
but the heat probably accounted for 
that. It had been one of those muggy 
days when the city mops and swelters, 
gasps and falters under a combination 
of sun and humidity. 
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Presently Ryan broke a silence of 
at least ten minutes. ‘“Yeah,” he said, 
“they’ve charged MacLean with th’ 
murder. An’ it’s strong circumstantial 
evidence. By the way, Parello, who 
was over t’ th’ station, asked me t’ get 
th’ dictatin’ machine out of Magnus’ 
office an’ have it brought down here, 
ready for him t’ send for if.” 

Harjis gave his slow nod. “Yes. Do 
you want to go up and get it now?” 

Might’s well.”” The patrolman’s tone 
gave the impression that he would 
much prefer staying in his seat. 

Slowly the two men walked to the 
elevator. Harjis slammed the gate as 
he pressed the control lever. A breath 
of damp, heavy air swept down on them 
as the car shot upward. The corridor 
of the fifth floor was dimly lighted by 
a single incandescent burning before the 
elevator shaft. They groped down the 
hall, Harjis snapping on another light 
at the intersection of the main corridor 
with the one on which Magnus’ office 
was located. Outside the money sell- 
er’s door, the nightman fumbled for a 
moment trying to locate the 
Finally he found it and the door swung 
open. Bidding Ryan wait on_ the 
threshold, Harjis entered and felt for 
the light switch. An odor of stale 
tobacco smoke assailed him. The room 
was close, its air seemingly bu 

John Harjis pressed the button of 
the light switch. It snapped sharply in 
the darkness, but there was no corre- 
sponding glow from the lights. With a 
muttered word to the patrolman he 
groped through the anteroom toward 
the private office. Here he snapped the 
second switch, but still no light ap- 
peared. Harjis was standing beside the 
desk, the desk at which Magnus had 
been murdered. 

Suddenly there was a sound from the 
darkness before him. He started, his 
iron nerves tingling. And then a voice 
spoke, muffled, eerie, weird, in the 
blackness: 


lock. 
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“He—said—h e—would—kill—m e— 
| ee 

“Good Lord! 
was the cry of 
sheer terror. 

Again the voice spoke, relentless, 
pitiless, horrible to the man who 
listened: ‘“—if we did not give him a 
real stake in the game. He was here at 
eight-thirty last night, and is coming 
back to-night. Harjis was terribly an- 
gry, beside himself in his cold way. He 
seems to hold you and me responsible 
for his lack of success. His sense of 
seems almost to have unbal- 
I never saw him in such a 
before. Of course I’ll stall when 
me again——”’ 


Magnus!” The cry 
man in the grip of 


failure 
anced him. 
state 


£ 


lunged forward the dark- 
vith the gutteral snarl of a beast. 
room suddenly burst into light. 
Detective Sergeant Parello stood at 
the opposite side of the desk, the dic- 
before him, his hand 
the cylinder. His eyes 
man who faced him. 
murdered him 
nodded down 
“But not the 1 


ti7 ’ 
Would you | 


tating machine 


resting lightly on 
were probing the 
nus did tell who 
The detective 
the machine 
ight, Harjis. 
‘more, or will you co: 
1) Harjis’ great square ! 
open at his his should 
rward a little. The cold luster 
ne from his eyes, which were 
iImost dead. The volcano which 
real John Harjis had broken 
for the last time when he gasped 


short words at the sound of 


sides, 


hree 
oice. 

words coming 

though he was 


else. 


he spoke, the 
mpersonally, as 
of some one 
killed 
and—I 
Harjis stopped, the 


epres 


Magnus, Magnus 
shot him.” 
habit 


face as 


iron 


sion keeping his im- 


as ever. The detective sergeant, 
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fearing that he would not go on, ges- 
tured compellingly toward the dictating 
machine. Harjis’ jaw worked as though 
he was making a supreme effort at 
speech. And then the words came 
oo 
“T’ve been workin’ for Magnus and 
his brother fifteen years—steering fel- 
lers who were broke into their game. 
Magnus and his brother got rich. They 
come down in their automobiles—they 
had their clothes and their—friends. I 
had nothing. But I did the work. I 
ouldn’t seem to get above my job in 
the buildin’. I told Magnus and his 
brother time after time that they’d have 
t made promises, 
never kept them. I threat- 
give the yome away. They told 
ahead. Said it would be a 
hard job proving anything, ee T would 
suffer as much as they did. Then I 
Magnus here three nights back. I 
told him I'd kill him if he didn’t split 
sven. I don’t think I meant it at the 
time. But I got thinking it over. It 
vould be and he always kept 
lot of n round. It preyed 
‘ouldn’t think of 
then—and then—I 
I told him 
was gettin’ old 
T told him he’d 
Then ! lled 
sun. Magnus looked ; for 
“Oh, its a holdup, i i t 7’ he 
then he 

, and I shot him.” 

Harjis paused, 
tive’ eagel 
in the 


o come across. They 
but they 
ened to 


me to go 


SO @€asy 
1oney lyir 
mind until ] 
And 
the next night 
told him I 
anted to quit. 


come across 


look 10us ¢ ' 
room behind |} 

whom sat with a pencil pois e d. above 
: notebook. Har rere the e€) 
1 the last throw in 
room was silent, 
teners trying to subdte their very 
fear that the man before 
would sense the expectancy and 


ODIHIV 


little group 


’ 
eves VY 
lan » ha > 


( 
3° 
i 


wl 
f 


he game of life. The 
the lis 
thoughts for 
them 
stop. 


Presently Harjis continued, the old 
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inertia showing through his tone. “I 
didn’t intend to hang it on MacLean. I 
didn’t know that he was in the buildin’ 
at the time. But when Magnus fell, his 
arm knocked the clock off the desk. It 
stopped at half past eight. I remem- 
bered that Ryan would be in to see me 
at nine, so I set the hands forward.” 
Parello’s eyes were snapping. “Did 
you get all of it, Charlie?’ he called 
through the doorway as Harjis finished. 
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along now.” There was the click of 
steel as he fumbled at Harjis’ wrists. 

Out in the anteroom he turned to 
Mary Lambert who was waiting with 
Ryan and two other men from the sta- 
tion. 

“Tt’s a mighty lucky thing for An- 
drew MacLean that Magnus dictated 
that letter to his brother the afternoon 
before he was shot. If you want to 
come along, Miss Lambert, I guess we 


He stepped forward. “We’d better go can turn MacLean loose to-night.” 


POLICE INTERPRETERS IN BRAZIL 


ODERN progressive methods are by no means confined to the Northern 
countries, as is demonstrated by the recent action of the authorities of 
Buenos Aires, Brazil, South America, in establishing a corps of police inter- 
preters. These men, who have been chosen from the ranks of the regular force, 
are able to converse in at least one language in addition to Spanish, which 
is that commonly used in that country. 

The linguist policemen are assigned to railroad stations, docks, and places 
of interest frequented by sightseers in the city. On the left sleeve of their 
uniform they wear a celluloid band, bearing the flag of the foreign country 
whose language they speak, and the words “I speak English,” or “Je parle 
francaise,” or whatever the language may be. It is expected that the police 
interpreters will be of great service to foreigners who cannot speak Spanish 
fluently, and who find themselves in difficulty 


e's 


SING SING TO HAVE NEW DEATH HOUSE 


ROMPTED by the fact that twenty-eight men sentenced to death were being 
held not long ago in Sing Sing prison, while there were only twenty-three 
cells for them in the portion of the institution set aside for condemned inmates, 
New York State officials decided that a larger death house must be built im- 
mediately. The death house in use at present, was erected only five years ago, 
but it no longer meets modern requirements. 

Forty cells for men and two for women will be included in the structure 
to be built. There will be a kitchen, an isolation hospital room, and a dental 
room also, so that the prisoners may get all necessary attention without connection 
with the outer prison. 

The new death house will be the fourth to be built since the electric chair 
was made the form of execution by New York State. It will be fireproof, of 
solid masonry and steel. A cell block within Sing Sing will be reconstructed 
to conform with the architect’s plans, so that criminals sentenced to die will 
live, until the date of execution, in a prison within a prison. 
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T was Sunday afternoon and 
The Early Bird sat in Mr. 
Clackworthy’s spacious, well 
appointed library, chuckling 
over the colored comic section. Across 
the room sat Mr. Clackworthy im- 
mersed in his volume of Browning, for 
Mr. Clackworthy was a man who, when 
his shrewd brain was not occupied with 
one of his obtuse mathematical problems 
—that of subtracting several figures 
from some unwary bank account—loved 
live with the masters 
Presently The Early Bird laid aside 
the funnies with a sigh and looked ap- 
lingly at Mr. Clackworthy ; to James 
these silences which Mr. Clack- 
rthy so often inflicted upon him, 
were torture. He cleared his throat 
pleadingly. Mr, Clackworthy frowned 
hint and on wit! 





t the went h his read- 


Early Bird sighed again and be- 
» bore himself with the more ser- 
s of the Sunday paper. As he 


aimlessly over the columns a 


advertisement caught his eye. 
he grunted, ‘“‘here’s one of 
untry clubs what’s gone up in 
; for sale or rent, I see.” 


Mr. 
and 


Clack- 
he laid 


words penetrated 
consciousness, 
his book. 
hat did you say, James?” 

But The Early Bird’s eyes had 
chanced upon an item of police news 
that had to do with a former contem- 

by the name of “Gentleman 


“Aw, nothin’,” he replied. 

“T thought I heard you remark some- 
thing about a country club offered for 
sale.” 

“Uh-huh.” 

“Let me see it, please.” 

Reluctantly The Early Bird 
quished the paper, for he had not as 
yet digested all of the facts concerning 
Gentleman Joe and his lawless 
pade, which had something to do with 
opening a safe in an Englewood jew- 


relin- 
esca- 


elry store. 
Mr. Clackworthy’s gaze rested 
the advertisement in question; 
nounced : 
COUNTRY CLUB FOR SALE 
OR LEASE 
stees of the 


The tri Ex woop 


for sale the club’s 


Indiana, con 


Country CLup offer 
holdings at Citronelle, 
24 miles 


fully 


sisting of 25 acres of ground, 
from Chicago. Grounds 
rolling. Golf links tennis 
Club house consists of ten sleeping 
rooms, large living room, dining room, 
et cetera; running water, shi 
baths, private lighting plant. 
Would make ideal country 
Might lease to responsible parties. 
price and terms, address 
Lockport, Secre 


bea 


courts, 


and 


JOHN 
laid down 
meditativelh 
began to 
mouth. 


have a notion 


Mr. 
newspaper 
the ceiling as a smile 
at the corners of his 

“James,” he said, ‘‘T 
that I would like to own a first-class 
country club.” 


Clackworthy 


and stared 
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The Early Bird snorted. 

“Whatcha want with one of ’em?” 
he demanded. 

Mr. Clackworthy could not resist the 
temptation to tease his coworker. 

“James, why should you and I be 
denied the luxury of a country club? 
I have considerably more cash in the 
bank than a number of men whose 
names grace the membership commit- 
tees of some of our most exclusive 
organizations. Nevertheless, I fear 
that their doors would be closed to you 
and me; our—er—references might not 
pass muster. Now if we had a nice 
little country club of our own we could 
run out—you and [—and enjoy nine 
holes a few afternoons a_ week, 
and i 

“Whatcha talkin’ about; one of them 
rich men’s shinny games where a guy 
hammers one of them poor little white 
balls, spoilin’ good sod and a gink’s 
religion?” 

“If it is the game of golf to which 
you refer, James—yes.” 

“Ferget it!” 

Mr. Clackworthy shook his head. 

“No, James, thanks to yourself, I do 
not believe that I shall be 
forget it until I have called upon Mr. 
Lockport and found whether or not the 
price that he holds on the place is 
within our means. As I recall it, the 
Exwood Club was organized two or 
three years ago by some second-rate 
gentlemen who found themselves 
unable to gain admittance to some of 
the better ones; gentlemen whose rating 
in the social register was considerably 
lower than in Mr. Dun’s or Mr. Brad- 
street’s volumes. The club was dis- 
banded weeks ago, I believe; I would 
hazard the opinion that it could be pur- 
chased at a very satisfactory price.” 

Mr. Clackworthy snapped his fingers 
impatiently. 

“Ah, James, think! Use your im- 
agination! A country club! What an 
ideal place for you and me to transact 


able to 
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business with some nice, dear gentle- 
man who has a fountain pen and a 
check book.” 

Gradually the idea took root in The 
Early Bird’s mind. 

“I gotcha!” he exclaimed. “Say, 
you’ve sure got twelve cylinders in that 
think-box of yours.” 

Mr. Clackworthy smiled; being hu- 
man, he was not invulnerable to praise. 


If. 


Less than forty-eight hours later Mr. 
Clackworthy came into possession of a 
country club. He had leased it for 
one year, with an option for a longer 
period, for three hundred a month. 

The secretary of the defunct Ex- 
wood Club, Mr. Lockport, who was a 
thin, nervous little man with dyspepsia 
and considerable money, had been glad 
to make the deal. In fact, he never 
had dreamed that the advertisement 
would bring such speedy results. True, 
it had read “might lease to responsible 
parties,” and, of course, he knew noth- 
ing about Mr. Clackworthy; but he 
considered a certified check for a year's 
rent in advance rather a satisfactory 
reference. Mr. Lockport had person- 
ally advanced the money to wind up 
the club’s affair, the organization ha\ 
ing passed out with rather unharmoni 
obsequies, and Mr. Lockport’s 
dollar-loving soul had been quivering 
in anguish lest he fail to get his mor 
back. 

Mr. Clackworthy laid his lease 
the table and turned to The Early 

“Now, James,” he began briskly, 
“this little venture is going to call for 
quite an organization. |] 
would assist me in preparing a list of 
entirely trustworthy persons on whom 
we can rely, in addition to 
Bascom and two or three of our ot! 
regular stand-bys. 


ous 


wish that you 


(;eors 


There must 
few club servants and several other in- 
dividuals. 











“Kindly keep in mind that this is to 
be a very high-class club; its member- 
ship is very exclusive; in fact, I think 
that we shall admit to the club’s roster 
only such illustrious personages as J. 
K. Wallace, president of the Gibraltar 
Trust and Savings Bank; Louis Wat- 
kins, the packer; Herman Holtz, the 
Dillon, 


traction magnate; Gregory 

head of the biscuit trust; Wulmont 
Costello, the mail-order-house million- 
aire, and Doctor Kinsey, the famous 
surgeon.” 

The names of these commercial 
celebrities rolled easily from Mr, 


Clackworthy’s tongue. 

“S-say,” stuttered The Early Bird in 
horrified amazement, “you—you ain’t 
gonna try and put th’ bee on them are 
you? Mother of mud! You'll be oc- 
cupym’ a private room up at that Joliet 
hotel where you can’t check out for 
five or ten years!” 

Mr. Clackworthy 
protest. 

“My dear James,” he begged, “kindly 
credit me with reasonable intelligence. 
Surely you do not suspect me of such 
insanity as to tempt the wrath of such 
powerful financial gods. Just because 
the names of these illustrious gentle- 
men should adorn the membership list 
of our club, does it necessarily follow 
that they should be aware of the fact? 
Really, James, you are oftentimes pain- 
fully and discouragingly literal.” 

The Early Bird nodded his head with 
sorrowful humility on his countenance. 

“Yeah,” he agreed glumly, “I 
th’ old bean does need a crutch. 
hear your spiel.” 

Mr. Clackworthy séttled back in his 
chair comfortably and himself 
over to the painting of his 


raised his hand 


guess 


Let’s 


gave 


verbal pic- 


ture. 

“The first step, naturally, was to run 
out to Citronelie and look over the 
Property of the Exwood Club. To say 


that the 
suburban 
9B DS 


gentlemen who planned this 
had neglected 


retreat any- 
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thing would be to libel them grossly. 
They spared nothing to produce the 
best in refined luxury—nothing flam- 
boyant or vulgar, as one might imagine 
from this nouveau riche.group. 

“It is, of course, essentially an outing 


place; nothing of the Lakeshore Drive 
saloon atmosphere. A_ great living 
room with heavy, solid furniture, 


plain but elegant in its very simplicity, 
if you know what I mean. Truly a 
place where the tired business man 
whose soul is sick of purple and gold, 
so to speak, can relax into that utter 
peace which only such luxurious sim- 
plicity can bring. One, perhaps, has 
to experience the sham and the depres 
sion of such a hot-house existence to 
appreciate what a haven this spot would 
be to red-blooded men. A _ west side 
tenement dweller might, of course, fail 
to understand, but one who knew and 
understood the psychology of rich men 
would cast but one glance about and 
exclaim: ‘Ah, indeed a rich man’s play- 
ground!’ ”’ 
The Early 
rugated with wrinkles as he 
valiantly to follow Mr. Clackworthy 
through this rhetorical labyrinth. 


was cur 
fought 


Bird’s brow 


“What I am getting at, James,” pur- 
sued Mr. Clackworthy, “is simply that 


this place is ideal for 
First, any lamb whom we might lead to 
this new den of ours would nod his 
head and say: ‘They must be great and 
mighty men, the members of this club, 
to be so simple.’ You get the logic of 
it, James? Again, this simplicity re 
lieves us of the great burden, financial 
and otherwise, of providing the tinseled 
gew-gaws that would be necessary in a 
less primitive place.” 
Mr. Clackworthy 
writing desk and from the drawer 
a neat card-index file, a small 
that contained perhaps one hundred 
cards. Each of cards contained 
the name of some individual who was 
highly esteemed in the commercial 


our purposes. 


stepped to hi 
took 
affair 


these 
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“Who’s Whos” and, in closely written 
script, was a biography of each man in 
question, a biography which no doubt 
would have been of considerable sur- 
prise to the subject thereof. His 
“prospect list” is what Mr. Clack- 
worthy called it; perhaps those less in 
sympathy with Mr. Clackworthy’s 
methods and means of income would 
have given it the less attractive title 
of ‘sucker list.” 

Since Mr. Clackworthy had made a 
regular, well organized business of 
coaxing idle dollars from their deposi- 
tories, by foul means more often than 
fair, he had installed a number of sys- 
tems, among which was his prospect 
list. He now and then took trips about 
the country in search of names for 
this list. 

From the file he selected four cards 
nd laid them on the table. 

“James,” he said, “suppose you run 
along and prepare me that list of names 
that I have asked you for—from ten 
to a dozen of the boys who will fit in 
well at our exclusive country club. I 
have several in mind, but I want to 
see what you can do. Meanwhile, I 
shall study these four cards here and 
decide who is to be the first guest of 
honor at the rejuvenated Exwood 
Club.” 


II. 


Henry Wentworth Barnes, president 
of the Hallsville, Indiana, First Na- 
tional Bank, was rather a strange mix- 
ture. 

3orn of rich but honest and ex- 
tremely religious parents, he had been 
reared in a walled about with 
biblical quotations. At an extremely 
youthful age he had begun to take part 
in the church activities. At eighteen 
he would lead in prayer and make talks 
before the Young People’s Union; 


world 


every one really had expected him to 
go into the ministry, but his father’s 
bank had called to him with greater 
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urge, and he counted money six days 
a week and counted his blessings on the 
seventh. 

A most uncommonly  unworldly 
young man was he who had missed 
contact with the world through the 
happenstance of a satisfactory college 
being located in Hallsville, which en- 
abled him to get his bachelor’s degree 
while the watchful eyes of his devoted 
parents guarded him. When he 
reached thirty his father had died, and 
Henry Wentworth Barnes had stepped 
into the fine old man’s sizeable brogans, 
They fitted fairly well. 


The Barnes’ fortunes reached be- 
yond Hallsville. The Barnes’ inter- 
ests included coal lands in Illinois, 


timber lands in Arkansas, corn lands in 
Iowa, and grazing lands in Texas; the 
family owned stock in half a dozen 


profitable industrial enterprises scat- 
tered in several cities. Henry Went- 
worth soon discovered that the First 
National Bank was the least of his ac- 
tivities. Directors’ meetings were for- 


ever calling him out of town. 

Henry Wentworth had married the 
sweet, shy, and charming daughter of 
the local minister; to her the unusual 
religious devotion of her husband in 
this world of wicked men was a source 
of boundless joy and pride. 

At the age of thirty Henry Went- 
worth had not known the difference 
between a full house and a full cellar; 
the word highball was not in his pious 
lexicon; he had never attended a Sun- 
day baseball game. 

When he was called hither and yon 
to look after the Barnes estate he met 
a world which to him was more wicked 
than he dreamed that Sodom and 
Gomorrah ever could have been. He 
met men who found more pleasure im 
sitting in their shirt-sleeves at a felt- 
topped table, passing back and forth 
little colored revived 
Henry Wentworth’s memories of the 
days when he and the little hoy next 


dises—whic h 











door had played tiddledy-winks—than 
they did in any other form of amuse- 
ment, 

At first contact his lily-white soul had 
turned an embarrassed and enraged 
pink. He took it upon himself to re- 
proach his business associates and ac- 
quaintances, but in time he wearied of 
his fruitless crusade. Finally the hor- 
ror of this medern Babylon lost its 
poignancy, and he began to accept it 
as a condition for which he had no 
cure; he could sit in a business men’s 
club while his table companions sipped 
their cocktails and repeated the best 
jokes from The Follies without his face 
being suffused with crimson. 

Henry Wentworth’s initiation as a 
man of the world was so gradual that 
he hardly realized when he became a 
full-fledged member of the Brother- 
hood of Good Scouts. While he had 
learned that a cocktail was pleasant to 
the palate and that a couple of hours 
at poker was really quite a diverting 
pastime there was nothing vicious about 
his occasional explorations along the 
broad road. His contact with the 
cheering cup was circumspectly limited, 
his sessions at cards unusually sane. 

But it was only in Rome that Henry 
Wentworth was a Roman. 
Hallsville the toga of worldliness was 
discarded for the severe black suit of 
Sunday propriety. He did not consider 
himself at all wicked, and, no doubt, he 
would have told his wife quite cheer 
fully all about his harmless little di 
versions had she not been such a queer, 
old-fashioned little woman; Henry 
Wentworth would have cut off his right 
hand before he would have brought a 
single tear to her trusting blue eyes. 

Among the worldly things in which 
Henry Wentworth had found pleasure 
was a ringside seat at a bang-up prize 


Back in 


fight; there even had been times when 

the outcome of a fistic battle was of 

some little financial interest to him. 
The name of Henry Wentworth 
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Barns was the one which Mr. Amos 
Clackworthy had selected as the first 
guest to be entertained at the Exwood 
Country Club. 

IV. 

The offices of the Mid-West Securi- 
ties Company were luxurious and sub 
stantial. If furniture is the same index 
to the character of a firm as clothes 
are supposed to be an index to the 
character of a man, then it was a most 
solid, conservative organization. 

Its two rooms were located on the 
fourteenth floor of the Harrison Build- 
ing. The front office was divided with 
a neat partition, on one side of which 
was the space for the reception of 
clients, and on the other was the place 
where cashier, a book 
keeper, and an office manager. Ad 
joining the main office was a smaller 
room whose door introduced one to: 

FRANK L. WILLIS 
Manager 


worked the 


The gentleman who occupied the 
swivel chair at the paper-littered desk 
in this office was Mr. Clackworthy. He 
had the name of Mr. Willis 
more or less at random. 

The Early Bird, now wearing a pair 
of shell-rimmed glasses, was at present 
answering to the name of James Fagi 
and was engaged with the duties of 
office manager of the Mid-West Securi 
These duties consisted 
having everything appear 
quite businesslike, having the ledger 
pages to rustle industriously at the 
proper moment. 

Mr. Clackworthy pressed the button 
on his desk-—two short jabs—and The 
Early Bird appeared. 

“Yes, Mr. Willis,” he said with mock 
deference 

“Sit down, James,” requested Mr. 
Clackworthy, for a few minutes drop- 
ping his role. ‘The test of our little 
plan is about due. Mr. Barnes will be 
here this afternoon. I did not expect 


selected 


n 


ties Company. 


solely in 
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him to be so prompt; that means that 
you will have to get hold of Bascom 
and have him rush things out at the 
club.” 

Mr. Clackworthy tossed over a let- 
ter which he held in his hand. It was 
written on the stationery of the First 
National Bank of Hallsville, Indiana, 
and was signed by Henry Wentworth 
Barnes. It read: 

Replying to your inquiry of the oth, will 
say that the Barnes’ estate owns the 800 
acres of timberland described in your letter. 

While I am willing to put a price on this 
land, to be entirely frank, I have been hold- 
ing this property as an investment, as I have 
much faith in an early advance of values in 
that section. I doubt if my price will interest 
you, but I will be in Chicago to-morrow and 
will call on you at your office 

The Early Bird nodded. 

“I see,” he said. “It was written 
yesterday ; he will be here to-day. Say, 
you’ve got to nick this gink for a real 
nifty bale of green boys to break even 
on this country club layout.” 

“James,” said Mr. Clackworthy re- 
provingly, “please try to guard your 
English a little better. Remember you 
are an office manager, not a_ stage 
alley-rat. 

‘Yes, we will be compelled to tax 
Mr. Barnes a neat sum. I have ex- 
pended nearly ten thousand dollars in 
the renting and refurbishing of the 
club. Then we have a pay roll of four- 
teen people; that will amount to five 
thousand, possibly a little more. We 
ought to finish with Mr. Barnes in less 
than a week ; possibly it will take a little 
longer. I am not fully decided as to 
the proper method. I know that Mr. 
Barnes will never buy any stock that 
is not listed on ‘change. 

“My investigations reveal Mr. 
Barnes as a very pieus gentleman—at 
home; on his trips to the city he is 
a fair sport and a prize-fight fan. I 
have arranged matters so that we can 
pull off a bout for him at the club, 
if that turns out to be the best way.” 
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The Early Bird shook his head posi- 
tively. 

“Nix on that noise,” he objected. 
“The fake prize fight is so old that 
its whiskers are gettin’ gray; try 
somethin’ new.” 

“We shall see,” returned Mr. Clack- 
worthy noncommittally. “Now get 
busy, James, and put Bascom to work.” 

“All right, but lay off them fake prize 
fights,” protested The Early Bird. “I 
wouldn’t try to fleece a six-year-old boy 
out of his piece of striped candy with 
that old come-on.” 


V7 
Ve 


The pretty office girl in the Mid- 
West Securities Company reception 
room, who was the wife of Mr. Clack- 
worthy’s trusted assistant, George 
Bascom, looked up as the door opened. 
A well-set, athletic man of thirty-eight 
had entered. 

Behind the paftition there 
den rustle of paper, and the office man- 
ager demanded, in peevish tones, to 
know where the figures on such-and- 
such were. The office, in the twinkling 
of an eye, became a most industrious 
workshop. 

The athletic man glanced about and 
noted, as it was intended he should, 
that the Mid-West outfit evidently 
amounted to something. 

“I am Mr. Barnes,” he announced. 
“T would like to see Mr. Willis.” 

The pretty office girl took his card 
anJ stepped into Mr. Willis’ private 
office ; a moment later she emerged and, 
with a smile, said that Mr. Willis 
would see him. 

Mr. Barnes saw just the type of man 
that one would naturally expect to find 
at the head of some large, successful 
business; self-confident, reserved, cof 
dial to friends, but hard as Bessemer 
when it came to business. Mr. Willis 
shook hands in the way that gave am 
impression that instinctively he liked 
Mr. Barnes. 


sa sud- 











” he said. 


We 


very 


Mr. 


“My business will not take long. 


“Sit Barnes, 


down, 


are merely representing some 
good clients of ours—eastern people— 
it some timber land in Arkan- 
sas for a certain purpose. We under- 
took to find them what they wanted and 
ran across your tract. It will fill the 
bill, providing the price is satisfactory. 
Will you name a figure?” 

Mr. Barnes nodded. “As I told you 
letter,” he said, “I am holding 


who we 





in my 
iat land for an advance, and the price 
a little out of 


t 
I will quote may seem 
I want forty 


ine with present values. 
‘That is out of line,” agreed Mr. 
“Suppose you come down ten 
dollars an acre, and [ will take it up 
r people and see what they will 


rhirty-five an acre, and that’s my 
very best.” 
“Til take it up,” said Mr. Willis. 


Mr, for his hat. 
“Oh, don’t rush away,” insisted Mr 
Willis. “Have a smoke. Stop and 
chat with me a few minutes.” 
Mr. 


Barnes reached 


Barnes, it seemed, had nothing 
hand, for the man 
he had come to Chicago to see was out 


pressing on whom 


of tor and he had the rest of the 
day to himself with nothing to do ex- 
cept pick up a few business odds and 
ends 

In laying his hand on the desk, Mr. 
Willi carelessly pressed the button. 
The Early Bird answered the sum- 
mons 

“Well?” demanded Mr. Willis. 

oo we” 

‘re mistaken, James.” 
f O pardon, Mi Willis.” 

The | uly Bird retired; that had 
been e-arranged signal. In accord- 
ance therewith, some minutes later The 
Early Bird pressed the button which 
fang the phone in Mr. Willis’ private 
Oltice 
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Mr. Willis lifted off the receiver. 

“Hello,” he said crisply. “Who? 
Yes, this is Mr. Willis; put Mr. Wat- 
kins on the wire please. Why, hello, 
Louis ; how’ve you been ?” 

Mr. Barnes’ eyebrows involuntarily 
lifted. Watkins, Louis; that must be 
Louis Watkins, the packer. Mr. 
Willis, judging from the cordiality of 
his tone, must certainly be well 
nected. 

“Why, yes, Louis,’ Mr. Willis was 
saying. ‘“l’d be glad to go nine hole 
with you. The Exwood? Certainly, 
that is most satisfactory; I like it much 
better than any of the others. By the 
downtown, and 


con- 


way, Louis, my car’s 
I’]] run out to the packing house and 
man here at the 


Indiana, whon 


get you. I have a 
office, Mr. 
I’m going to bring along.” 

Mr. Willis glanced inquiringly at Mr. 


Barnes of 


Barnes, and Mr. Barnes flushed with 
pleasure. Tle nodded. 
“All right, Louis, we'll be right out. 


Good-by.’ 
Mr. Willis glanced at hi 
off for the day,” 


watch. 

“I’m going to knock 
he said chuckling. “A 
out to the Exwood is too great a temp 


chance to get 


tation. Come along, Barnes; we'll 
drive over to the south side and pick up 
Watkins—you’ve heard of Louis Wat 


kins, the packer ? 
VI. 


powerful twelve-cylinde: 
southward on 
Mr. Barnes on 


Mr. Willis’ 
car skimmed — easily 
Michigan Avenue 
the front seat. 


1 
i 


“Generally 


with 
drive my own car,” he 
explained. “Takes all the joy out of 
it for me to sit in the tonneau.” 

Mr. Barnes 
drive his own car. 

Some time later Mr. Willis brought 
his machine to a halt in front of the 
ornate building which housed the gen- 
Vatkins & Co., packers. 
their stop, a short, 


nodded: he also liked to 


eral offices of 


Coincident with 
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solid man came down the steps, golf 
bag swung across his shoulder. 

Of course, Mr. Barnes had no way 
of knowing that this man, Ear] Pat- 
terson in reality, employed by Mr. 
Clackworthy to act his present part, 
had been standing inside the vestibule 
for thirty minutes, waiting for their 
arrival, 

‘Hello, Frank,’ greeted the bogus 
packer. F 

“Hello, Louis,” returned the pseudo 
Mr. Willis. “Hop in; Mr. Watkins 
meet Mr. Barnes of Indiana.” 

Mr. Watkins shook hands cordially. 

“Always glad to meet any friend of 
Frank’s,” he said, and he patted Mr. 
Willis chummily upon the shoulder; 
there was no doubt that Mr. Willis 
stood very high with the packing-house 
magnate, 

Mr. Watkins slipped into the back 
seat and they were off. 

Mr. Barnes enjoyed every wheel’s 
turn of the twenty-four-mile journey to 
the Exwood Club. 

“Taking you back to your home 
Stafe, Barnes,” said Mr. Willis. “Our 
club is in Indiana, you know.” 

The trip was made in less than an 
hour. As they rolled up the driveway 
a number of men were to be seen on 
the golf course 

Mr. Willis turned to Mr. Barnes. 

“Know J. K. Wallace?’ 

“The banker? Only by reputation.” 

“That’s Wallace out there in the gray 
cap; looks like a caddy, eh? You 
know, Barnes, the Exwood’s quite a 
place; no frills, of course, but half a 
dozen of the biggest men in the city 
come out here for their relaxation. No 
evening dress or women to. bother 
about; gives us a chance to be human 


once in a while.” 

Mr. Barnes’ eyes bulged a bit. 

“So that’s old Stonewall Wallace? 
Well, I never! 
isn’t he?” 

“Yep; know Herman Holtz?” 


Plain as an old shoe, 


“The traction king? No, I don't 
know him either; is he here, too?” 

“The chap there in the ragged 
sweater; that’s Holtz.” 

“Gosh !” 

“Know Gregory Dillon and Wilmont 
Costello?” 

“Are—are they out here to-day, 
too?’ gasped Mr. Barnes. “What is 
this, a reunion of all the money in 
Chicago ?” 

Mr. Willis laughed. 

‘See that man over there by the 
water hazard? That’s Doctor Kinsey. 
They all come out here every time they 
get a chance to sneak away.” 

Willis, Watkins and Barnes made 
their way to the locker rooms in the 
basement where Willis threw Barnes 
an ancient sweater and a disreputable 
pair of trousers. 

“We call ’em our ‘glad rags,” he 
said, chuckling. ‘Tog up; take off that 
white collar; the boys wouldn't be com- 
fortable if you walked out on the golf 
course like that.” 

An extra set of clubs was hunted up 
for Mr. Barnes ,and they trudged over 
to the first tee. 

There’s but one thing we ask of our 
occasional guest,” said Watkins as they 
walked along. “Business out here is 
absolutely taboo; we don’t permit it; 
that includes taxes, reconstruction, and 
all the rest of it. The only subjects 
we permit are poker, golf, prize fight 
ing, or other kindred sports. You're a 
banker, Willis tells me; well, everwhat 
you do, don’t mention ‘bank’ old 
Wallace. He’s liable to bash you over 
the head with his midiron if you do.” 

The packer laughed, but Barnes 
knew that he meant it. He glad 
for the tip, for it had been in h mind 
to ask Stonewall Wallace about the 
matter of a bond issue about which he 
had been in correspondence with one of 
the vice presidents of the Gibraltar 
Trust and Savings Bank, Wallace’s in- 


etitution. 

















Dinner that evening was a revela- 
tion in simplicity. The piece de resis- 
tance was corn beef and cabbage. 

Mr. Barnes sat between Herman 
Holtz and Mr. Willis. 

“Only place in the world I can eat 
all the corn beef and cabbage I want,” 
said Holtz. “Shame, I call it, that a 
man can’t eat what he wants, just be- 
cause a lot of fools say it’s ‘plebian.’ 
Glad we’ve given ourselves the chance 
to be plebs once in a while, eh, Wal- 
lace?” 

The mighty banker, taking a mouth- 
ful of boiled cabbage that would have 
barred him from the good graces of al- 
most any half-civilized person, nodded. 

“You bet,” was his response. 

Mr. Willis leaned over to Mr. Barnes 
and chuckled. 

“Did you ever see men, big men, get 
back to the primitive like this?’ he 
whispered. 

Mr. Barnes, noting the second fork- 
ing of cabbage by the banker, which 
reminded him of a farmer’s boy load- 
ing hay, shuddered inwardly. 

“Never!” he declared. 

After dinner the men went into the 
long living room. There was a chill 
in the air, and the houseboy had thrown 
a large log into the big fireplace. Clad 
in varying degrees of raggedness, these 
great men lounged about the room. 
Most of them took to their pipes, and 
Holtz, who seemed a regular bear for 
the primitive stuff, had unearthed a 
blackened corn-cob. 

“This is what I call real comfort,” 
he declared. ‘Never could do this at 
home.” 

When the conversation had drifted 
toward silence and Wallace suggested 
highballs, Gregory Dillion, head of the 
— trust, climbed into the seat of 

1S chair. 


“Hear ye!” he called. “Costello and 


I have a surprise for you.” 
“Shoot!” cried one of the men. 
day,” 


“The other pursued Dillon, 
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“Costello and I had an argument over 
the respective merits of ‘Lightning 
Luke Morgan’ and ‘Kid Casey.’ ” 

The two glove artists mentioned by 
Dillon were, according to the sporting 
pages, two ‘ in the never-end- 
ing struggle for the middleweight 
championship. ‘ 

“Hear! Hear!” chorused the great 
men with boyish enthusiasm, 

“So,” pursued the biscuit magnate, 
“the only way to settle our argument 
was to have ’em fight it out. They’re 
going to fight it out—here to-night.” 

A chorus of exclamations followed. 

“You're joshing us, Greg,” accused 
Mr. Willis. 

“Am I Costello?” 

Costello got to his feet, smiling. 

“It’s a fact,” he affirmed. ‘Greg and 
I have been arguing this thing for 
quite a time, but, as he says, the only 
way to settle it was to have ’em fight. 
I got hold of Lightning Luke the other 
day and he fixed it up to take Kid 
Casey on for us—very quietly, of 
course, 

“You fellows have got to understand 
that these are taking quite a 
chance. ‘They’re going into the ring 
against each other pretty soon, and it 
would spoil their show if the public got 
onto the fact that they had fought 
before. So I have given my word, and 
so has Greg, that there won’t be a word 
leak out about this: That’s got to be 
understood.” 

“Sure!” they all 
lighted acclaim. Then 
“How much does it cost? 


‘comers” 


boys 


promised in de- 
came cries: 

We'll split 
it with you.” 

Dillon shook his head. 

“No,” he answered, “this is our party, 
Costello’s and mine; it cost us enough, 
but we both expect to get it back—in 


bets. See? We're having the big 
locker room fixed up for the event; 


boys at work on it now.’ 
“Where 
Holtz 


are the fighters?’ demanded 
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“They’re here,” answered Costello, 
“They'll be up in a few minutes.” 

Now, as a matter of fact, one of the 
fighters was genuine. Kid Casey was 
badly in need of funds and had agreed, 
after he had glimpsed a neat assortment 
of yellow bills, to stage the bout with 
the bogus Lightning Luke. Kid Casey 
was a national figure, while Lightning 
Luke was a find whose rise to the sport- 
ing page had been recent. 

The great men were as excited over 
the coming fight as a boy over his first 
pair of long trousers, and they all, it 
seemed, were fight fans of more or less 
degree, with decided opinions as to the 
merits of the two pugilists who were 
to put on the private show. Checks for 
large sums began to change hands. 

“Interested?” Mr. Willis asked Mr. 
Barnes. 

“Sure,” answered Barnes, “but I’d 
like to look ’em oveg first.” 

By the light in Mr, Barnes’ eye Mr. 
Willis knew that the Indiana bank 


president would bet heavily when he 


had decided which fighter he wanted 


T+ 


to put his money on. It was, indeed, 
going to be easy picking. 

“Bring up your fighters,” called Mr. 
Willis. “Barnes, here, wants to look 
‘em over before he places his money.” 

A few minutes later the door opened 
nd the two contenders for the eve- 
ning’s honors appeared. 

Kid-Casey was the lighter of the pair, 
but he was evidently the better trained ; 
the other man looked like a slugger. 

Mr. Barnes gasped and caught Mr. 
Willis’ arm. 

“You gentlemen are being imposed 
upon!” shouted Mr. Barnes. “That 
man is not Lightning Luke Morgan. 
The other is Kid Casey, but this one 
is not Lightning Luke.” 

Deep silence fell upon the room; the 
smile vanished from Mr. Willis’ face. 

“What do you mean, Barnes?” he de- 
manded challengingly. 

“Just what I say,” insisted the 


\ 


Indiana banker. “You men are being 
grossly imposed upon, The real Light- 
ning Luke Morgan was born in my 
home town; I know him well.” 


Vib 


Mr. Clackworthy’s co-workers were 
thrown into wild panic by Mr. Barnes’ 
tartling announcement, and it took all 
of Mr. Clackworthy’s shrewdness to 
keep them from promptly going to 
pieces. Swiftly and deftly he worked, 
passing a word here and a word there 
until some calmness was restored. 

“Sit tight,” he whispered first to one 
and then another. “This game isn't 
through yet.” 

Some one had hustled the two 
fighters out, and the great men stood in 
stunned, silent, sheepish groups, won- 
dering what was going to happen next. 
After Mr. Clackworthy had passed the 
word around, they flocked about Mr. 
Barnes and began to thank him effu- 
sively for having tipped them off. 

Costello and Dillon, within hearing 

distance of Mr. Barnes, were ex] 
ing vehemently that they had a 
good faith. While this was g: 
Mr. Clackworthy made a hurried trip to 
the locker room where Kid Casey and 
the bogus Lightning Luke were nerv- 
ously watching the stairway. 

He called the latter to one side and 
talked with him earnestly for several 
minutes, battered down protests, and 
promised extra reward. Final 
gained somewhat grudging a¢ 
to his final and desperate plan. 

Next he hurried upstairs, signaled to 
the man who was playing the role ol 
Doctor Kinsey, and indulged in another 
eloquent plea; here he found it less 
necessary to use the powers of persua- 
$10n, 

“Sure,” nodded Doctor Kinsey, “I'm 
on; I have my doubts, however 

Then Mr. Clackworthy, again the 
calm, good-natured Mr. Willis, rej ined 
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the group clustered about Mr. Barnes, 
touched Mr. Barnes on the arm, and 
drew him to one side. 

“Old man,” he said, “I do not wish 
o alarm you unnecessarily, but I saw 
that fellow whe posed as Lightning 
Luke give you a mighty black look 
when you exposed him. If I were you 
I would be—well, a little careful. 
My notion is that’s he’s a bad actor.’ 

Mr. Barnes laughed. 

‘Pshaw! I’m not a particle worried. 
I think I can handle him all right.” 

About half an hour later when Mr. 
Barnes, Mr. Willis, and Doctor Kinsey 
were sitting in one corner of the room 
while most of the others had scattered 
about different parts of the clubhouse, 
the door was flung open and the bogus 
Lightning Luke strode in. He brought 
vith him the odor of strong liquor. He 
made straight for the three men, and 
before they noticed him, stood directly 
in front of Mr. Barnes, glaring 
malevolently at him, but uttered no 
word, 

Mr. Barnes wasted no time in con- 
versation. With one quick move of his 
foot he kicked his chair out of the way 
as on his feet. His right hand, 
same instant, whipped upward 
om the hip and caught the bogus 
igh oye Luke squarely on the point 

the chin. 

“The fake pugilist dropped like a log, 

rithing for a moment on the floor; in 

last spasm a crimson stream gushed 
ough his lips. 

Joctor Kinsey 
hemorrhage!” he 
Lord, Barnes, | 
the man!” 
ver the prostrate form fo1 


and 
in the 


leaped to his feet. 
exclaimed. 
think you have 


He KE It ( 
am ent. 


Willis, 


room 


“Here help me get him into 
the othe: where there’s a table. 
¥ Barnes, walk around a bit; I'll 

know in a few minutes how 


” 


faced and stark-eyed, the 
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Indiana bank president watched the two 
men carry away the limp body. 

Half an hour later Mr. Willis found 
Mr. Barnes pacing up and down the 
length of the clubhouse po.ch. 
on inside, Barnes,” Mr. Willis 
“T’ve got the boys to- 
see what we can 


“Come 
said gently. 
gether and—and we'll s 
do about it.” 

“Then he’s—he’s 

Mr. Willis nodded zloomily. 

“Willis, I didn’t mean to kill him.” 

“Of course not, Barnes, but that 
doesn’t help any. The thing to do is 
to quit thinking about what did happen 
and think about what we mustn't let 
happen.” 

“You—you mean—the 

“Of course.” 

Willis led Mr. Barnes 
a small room with a round table 
had been used for 


” 


coron¢ 


upstairs into 
which 
evidently poker 
games. 

‘It’s more private up here,’ ex- 
plained Mr. Willis. “We don’t want te 
let the club employees in on anything.” 

Around the table sat Doctor Kinsey, 
Watkins, Wallace, Holtz, Dillon, and 
Costello—all the six—with set faces 
ind thoughtful eyes. 

“What I called you men _ togethe 
for,’ explained Mr. Willis, “is to think 
of some way to get Barnes out of this 
mess. Of course he didn’t mean to 
kill the fellow, and the chances are that 
a jury might turn him loose—a better 
than even chance, but he doesn’t want 
any notoriety.” 

Mr. Barnes, with a 
mind of the devoted, 
wife and her anguish, not so much at 
his legal plight as over his uncloaked 

ridliness, shuddered. 

“T must—I must avoid notoriety at 
any cost—at any cost,” he mumbled 
thickly. ‘“Couldn’t—couldn’t we throw 
the body beside the road somewhere?’ 

Doctor Kinsey shook his head sadly 
“No,” he replied, ‘one or two of the 

that there is a dead 


picture in his 
hero-worshiping 


employees know 
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man in the clubhouse. 
notify the coroner. To buy off the 
clubhouse employees and throw the 
body along the side of the road would 
be the worst thing we could do. It 
would be found, a mystery preserted, 
and the newspapers stir up a lot of 
stuff that would get u_ all in bad.” 

“J have it,” suggested Mr. Willis. 
“We'll all stick to the story that he fell 
downstairs—something like that.” 

Again Doctor Kinsey shook his head. 

“Won't do,” he said. ‘‘Jaw’s broken; 
any coroner on earth would know that 
the man had been struck.” 

Mr. Watkins seemed to have an idea. 

“We'll all swear that Barnes here 
and this pugilist chap were putting on 
a bout, a friendly little club affair, you 
know, and that it was an accident,” he 
suggested. 

Mr. Barnes sighed heavily. 

“That would that—that I 
would have to go before the coroner’s 
inquest and—and ss 

“Of course.” 

Mr. Barnes looked about 
miserably. 

“I—I would just as soon go to the 
penitentiary,” he told them. “It—it 
would kill my wife to know about this. 
It would kill her to know that I had 
been associating with—er—I don’t be- 
lieve that I could quite make you un- 
derstand, but I’ve got to get out of this 
mess without my name being mentioned 
if—if it takes the last dollar I’ve got.” 

There was a long silence. 

“T think I understand Mr. 
position,” said Mr. Willis finally. 
“He is our guest; we must protect 
him.” He paused for a moment. “I 
think I may be able to offer a solution. 
You know Walter, our watchman?” 

“What’s Walter got to do with it?” 
gruffly asked Wallace. ‘Sounds silly to 
me.”’ 

“Just a minute, Mr. Wallace,” pur- 
sued Mr. Willis. “I know Walter 
pretty well; he’s a loyal fellow and 


We'll have to 


mean 


the table 


Barnes’ 
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close-mouthed. Like a lot of chaps, 
though, he will do most anything for a 
price. Now there was no one in the 
room when this thing happened except 
Doctor Kinsey, Barnes, and myself. 
No one else saw it. I propose to let 
Walter accept the blame of having 
struck the fellow; we can fix up a good 
story that will get him off before the 
coroner’s jury, and it will mean only 
a few days in jail for Walter. A little 
pay for his inconvenience, that’s all.” 

The six great men nodded tl 
heads solemnly; Barnes agreed. 

‘Pay him anything he asks,” said the 
Indian bank president. 

Mr. Willis went down the stairs and 
returned within twenty minutes with 
the club watchman. 

“TJ have explained everything to Wal- 
ter here,” said Mr. Willis. “He agrees 
to carry the thing through, but his price 
seems rather high. He demands fifty 
thousand dollars.” 

“Too much money for a few days in 
jail, Walter,” said Wallace. 

Walter shook his head stubbornly. 

“Tifty thousand ain’t any more to 
men like you than a five spot is to me. 
Maybe you think it’s fun to spend a 
few days in the cooler; it ain’t. I’ve 
been there.‘ Fifty thousand, or this 
man here can try it himself and see 
how he likes it.” 

“Now, » Walter——” 
Willis. 

Mr. Barnes raised his hand. 

“Don’t argue with him, Willis,” he 
said. “I'll pay.” And with trembling 
fingers he drew out his check book. 


1eir 


began Mr. 


Mr. Amos Clackworthy sat in his 
Sheridan Road apartment, highly 
pleased with himself. Mr. Barnes’ 
check had gone through the bank with- 
out a hitch. 

“Well, James,” he remarked to The 
Early Bird, “our country club, so far, 
has proven a highly profitable 


institu- 
tion. A year’s rent paid in advance and 











we are more than thirty-five thousand 
to the good.” 

The Early Bird grinned. 

“Yeh,” he agreed, ‘‘but you’d better 
stay out of Spike Donlin’s way ’till he 
cools off; he’s sizzlin’ like an empty 


radiator after a ten-mile run on the 
Fourth of July.” 
“What is troubling our friend 


Spike?’ Mr. Clackworthy asked curi- 
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“He’s got a squawk comin’, if you 
ask me,” declared The Early Bird, 
‘when he mashed that big capsule of 
red ink in his mouth he like to choked 
to death, and that goody-goody Indiana 
banker had a wallop like a mule’s kick. 
He fractured Spike’s jaw.” 

“T regret that exceedingly,” mur- 
mured Mr. Clackworthy, “but, other- 
wise, James, it was a most highly suc- 





ously, cessful knock-out.” 
C——~ ~ 9 
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NEW POLICE BOAT FOR NEW YORK 
FTER twenty-seven years of service in the police department of New York 
the boat Patrol has been honorably retired, and its place taken by a newer 


and bigger one, the scout patrol ship Nahant. 
the navy department for one dollar, can attain a speed of fifteen miles 


fre nN 


The Nahant, which was acquired 


an hour, four more than the Patrol, and its engines have a capacity of ten 


hundred and sixty horse power, more that twice that of the older boat. 
the policeman of the marine division of the department feel that the 


theless 


Never- 


new boat, which is to be rechristened Police, will be doing exceedingly well 
indeed if it exceeds the record of the former pride of their corps 


Battling with river pirates, fighting fires on docks and ships 


for the Patrol 


carried special equipment for such work—going to the rescue of disabled ships 


of the police boat. 


d people in danger of being drowned—these were some of the duties required 


Perhaps the greatest feat of the Patrol was her last official action. It was 


longer fit for arduous service 


performed after the ship had been declared no 
and it was a task that had proved too great for the men of the coast guard, 
with the equipment at their command, to carry through successfully. With huge 


seas to combat the Patrol fought her way valiantly to the side of the Princess 


Anne which had run aground off Rockaway Point. 


Not only did the con- 


demned Patrol reach the Princess Anne and take off the passengers and crew, 


Dut alse 


she brought every one of them safely to port. 
The commander of the police boat is Captain James W. J. 


Hallock. He 


has heen a harbor policeman for twenty-one years and has under his command 


of efficient, fearless men. 


a Tew 


Seb Get 
HAS NARROW ESCAPE FROM OWN TRAP 


MANY of her valued chickens having disappeared within a short time, 
4 Kirk Sheperd, of Leiperville, Pennsylvania, 

v was responsible for her loss. 
ied a string to the trigger, and set the weapon in such a position that it would 


thief who 


* 
.V 


Irs. 
determined to disable the 
Accordingly she loaded her shotgun, 


be discharged when the door of the chicken house was opened. 


One night went by, 


preparing 


+ 


rels of the gun were discharged. 


and nothing happened 
g breakfast, found that she needed a few eggs. 
ise and, forgetting the dangerous trap she had set, opened the door. 
Lead flew 
and powder burned her face and singed her hair 

(he shotgun has been removed from the coop. 


In the morning Mrs. Sheperd, 
She went to the chicken 
Both 
close to Mrs. Sheperd’s head, 
and eyelashes. 

Henceforth, Mrs. Sheperd 


he will depend upon a heavy padlock to protect her chickens from prowlers, 
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James Fdward Hungerford 


Author of ‘‘Memory’s Magic,’’ etc. 


HE paying teller of the Citi- 

zens’ National Bank, of 

Elmsville, [Eli Sproggs, sent 

a darting, half contemptuous 
glance about the working force of the 
bank, and his thin-lipped slit of a 
mouth twisted into a cynical smile. 
Everybody, as usual, was absorbed in 
his own duties, and happily oblivious to 
the dark thoughts back of Eli’s near- 
sighted, spectacled eyes. 

With a chuckle, he returned to his 
duties, his blunt, thickset fingers manip- 
ulating a package of currency, machine 
like; his brain automatically tabulating 


with the precision and accuracy of a 
cash register—his mind upon the thing 
that, for years, had gradually taken 
possession of him, until now it had 
become an obsession. 


To-morrow he would be gone— 
away forever from the grilling work 
and tedious detail of a job that was 
hateful to him. And by the time they 
found him out he hoped to be safely 
out of the zone of danger—was con- 
fidently certain he would be. For he 
had carefully planned it down to the 
last detail—every movement he would 
make from the time he left the bank 
that evening—with the same mechanical 
precision that he now manipulated the 
package of currency. 

The afternoon was nearly gone when 
he slipped away from his window, amd 
walked into the president’s office. 

John Flint looked up in surprise, 
then frowned. 

“Well, what can I do for you?” he 
snapped out impatiently. “The direc- 


tors will be here in a few minutes 
and. He cast a significant glance 
at his desk clock. 

Eli straightened his thick shoulders, 
and looked boldly into the gray eyes 
of his superior. He felt a keen satis- 
faction in the knowledge that he was 
no longer dependent upon the man be- 
fore him. For years he had secretly 
hated John Flint—and the feeling, he 
had more than once had reason to sus- 
pect, was mutual. As the banker re- 
turned his gaze the momentary 
of arrogance slipped from him, and his 
eyes shifted. 

“T—I just wanted to speak to you, 
Mr. Flint, about—my vacation. I'd like 
a couple of weeks off, starting Monday, 
if-——-””_ He broke, fumbling with a 
paper weight. 

John Flint continued to stare at him, 
a harder quality in his eyes now 

“Vacation!” he exclaimed at last, ir- 
ritably. ‘Vacation! You've got the 
nerve to come and ask me for a 
tion in the middle of a busy afternoon, 
in the very busiest season of the year!” 
He paused to give his time to 
soak into the mind of his listener, then 
continued. 

“[’m not giving anybody a vacation 
—now!” 

This was precisely what Eli had ex- 
pected—and wanted. Yet, he was very 
nervous when he replied: 

“Then I'll quit my job!” 

John Flint had turned to his desk, 
and picked up a paper. He now swung 
around in his swivel chair and glared 
at the paying teller. 


pose 


Vaca- 


We rd S 
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“Quit your job, if that’s how you 
feel about it!” he roared, his voice 
carrying out over the thin glass parti- 
tion which hedged him in from the 
outer spaces. “Quit—and be hanged!” 
he whirled back to his desk. ‘You can 
quit when this bank closes to-day.” 

Eli paused a moment, then turned on 
his heel. 

“All right!’ he retorted mumblingly, 
and stalked out of the office, meeting 
the lifted faces of his fellow employees. 
There was amusement on some, scorn 
on others. 

A dull flush suffused his heavy face, 
and he set his lips in a tight line as 
he went back to his work. 

No one asked him any questions, or 
appeared to be in the least interested 
as to the cause of the banker’s outbreak. 
His fellow workers had never cared fo1 
him, and he knew that they would be 
glad to have him go. 

Closing time came. The sharp lines 
in Eli’s face had deepened and he wore 
a furtive, anxious expression. After 
all, it was a hazardous thing he was 
attempting, and on the eve of its ac- 
untoward and 
him. He sent 
darting glances at the getting 
ready to leave, believing himself under 
scrutiny. But they paid no attention 
to him, and he suddenly realized that 
they didn’t believe, for a minute, that 
he was going to quit. They hadn't 
taken John Flint’s outbreak seriously. 

When the president came out of his 
rivate office he didn’t even glance in 
he paying teller’s direction, for which 
li was thankful. 
He didn’t want to meet that peculiarly 
penetrating look of John Flint’s eye. 
He fervently hoped that he would 
never see him again—a hope that was 
not unmixed with fear and misgiving 
watched the sleek, expensively 

back disappear through the 


complishment, fears 
doubts began to assail 


others, 


| 
? 
| 


as he 
tailored 
doorway. 


Eli drew a deep breath. His relief 


was qualified by an excitement which 
showed itself in little hot lights in his 
eyes. They seemed to flicker and glow 
behind his thick glasses in strange con- 
trast to his usual sullen placidity. 

He carried his cash to the steel vault, 
as was his custom, after first writing 
himself a check for his own savings ac- 
count, and deducting it from the day’s 
receipts. A little over nine hundred 
dollars it was—the sum total of his ten 
years’ work. A crafty gleam crossed his 
face as he put the canceled check on 
the pile of others he had taken in that 
day. They would see, the next morning 
when the bank opened, that he had been 
businesslike to the very last transaction. 

Vaguely he wondered, as he put on 
his hat and coat, who the new paying 
teller would be. this, his mind 
jumped to the surprise the others would 
feel to find him 
wouldn’t be sorry—any of 
his leaving would upset the 
like placidity of the office and ca 
comment and conjecture at least 


From 


really gone. They 


them—but 


a way, they would miss him. 

With a farewell look of scorn about 
him he laid his key in plain view upon 
his desk and, stepping out, closed the 
door. 

\s usual, he had been the 
leave. He tried the latch very cai 
to see that the patent self-lock 
then walked swiftly down the 
toward his boarding house. 

He had his suit and traveling 
bag packed since the night before. Mrs 
Smith, his landlady, met him in the hall 
on the way to his room. 


Cas¢ 


“I’m leaving on a two weeks’ vaca- 
Mrs. Smith,” he told 
‘If you'll just hold my room for 
until I get back, I’}] be 
See that nothing 
and’—-he_ ca 


tion, her, pat 
ing. 
me, as usual, 
much obliged. 
turbed, 
counted out 
palm—“feed my canary, and don 
get to water the geranium.” 

“All right, Mr. Sproggs,”’ 


please, 


two weeks’ rent 


she said 
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cheerfully. “Everything will be looked 
after, just as if you was here—an’ I 
hope you have a nice time. It must 
be grand to be goin’ away after bein’ 
cooped up in an office for so long.” 

“It is.” Eli closed his door against 
further remarks and, looking about 
him, smiled cynically. He hoped never 
to see that room again, nor the few 
cheap and shoddy personal effects he 
was leaving behind. Even the canary 
—his companion through many a lonely 
evening—would be abandoned without 
a single qualm of regret. He was go- 
ing to a new environment, to which he 
wanted to bring no unnecessary mem- 
ories of the old. 

The excitement he was laboring un- 
der, lent an unwonted briskness to his 
movements, as he changed into his best 
suit. He still had half an hour before 
train time. 

He sat down in his creaky rocker, 
and began to think. But the thinking 
made him nervous and doubtful again; 
getting up, he started to tramp the floor 
with quick, heavy steps, his watch in 
his hand, while the minutes dragged 
slowly by. 

That had been a clever impulse of his, 
he thought, telling the landlady he was 
to be away for only two weeks. It 
would take the queerness off his go- 
ing, until the time when it wouldn’t 
matter. But he grudged her the two 
weeks’ rent. His eyes traveled over 
the faded and specked wall paper, the 
ragged carpet, the hard bed. For seven 
years now, he had been living at 
the Smith boarding house. For seven 
years, with the regularity of clockwork, 
his time had been carefully divided be- 
tween the bank and his small room and 
the aimless wanderings about town, 
which constituted his evening diversion. 
He had always felt that he deserved 
something better—some of the things 
that the kind fates had bestowed so 
generously upen John Flint—and now 
he was going to have them! 
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At last it was time to go. He put 
his watch into his pocket, and picked 
up his suit case and traveling bag. 
With a final survey about him, tinctured 
with irony and disgust, he went out, 
slamming the door behind him. 

He went straight to the depot. 
Elmsville was at dinner, and he met 
no one who would ask him questions. 
He bought. his ticket to Portland, and 
stepped out on the platform, as the 
evening passenger pulled into the sta- 
tion. He got aboard, a little fever of 
excitement again overcoming him, as 
he sank down upon the red plush cush- 
ions. 

When, a few moments later, the train 
pulled out, he drew a deep breath of 
relief, his gaze fastened greedily upon 
the small grip he kept close to his side. 

For in that grip was thirty thousand 
dollars worth of bonds, left in escrow 
with the Citizens’ National Bank. 

It had taken strategy to get those 
bonds out of the steel vault, the day 
before, as he had put his cash away. 
Carefully prepared dummies now re- 
posed in their stead, so they wouldn't 
be immediately missed. 

Eli knew the bank’s business well. 
Those bonds wouldn’t be wanted for an- 
other two weeks, and, barring an un- 
eexpected visit by the bank examiner, 
the theft wouldn’t be discovered until 
then. The bank examiner had called 
but two days before, and Eli felt rea- 
sonably safe in thinking he wouldn't 
come soon again, despite the uncertainty 
of such visits. He was sure he had 
plenty of time, if his plans didn’t mis- 
carry, to dispose of the bonds, and get 
out of the zone of danger, before he 
was discovered. 

Little hot points of light flickered 
into his eyes again, not unmixed with 
triumph and his hand trembled visibly 
as it rested on the black leather bag. 
He had divorced himself forever from 
his job, and he would spend the rest 
of his days in the ease and luxury and 








travel, which had always brooded in the 
back of his mind, and which he be- 
lieved life owed him. 

The strict honesty of ten years of 
service had made absolutely no impres- 
sion upon him. Eli Sproggs knew that 
in his heart he was a crook. He had 
felt it when handling large sums 
of money. But he had been forefended 
from any untoward impulses by the 
eyes of John Flint, who kept a 
finger on the pulse of the bank, 
was always nosing around in 
unexpected places, at unexpected times. 
It was only lately, since business had 

apidly as to occupy the 


lwar 
aiways 


Lea + 
keen 
onstant 


ind wh¢ 


ncreased s¢ 
president in more important roles, that 
done, was 


such a thing as he had now 


He leaned back in his seat, filled with 

and with a sense of 

action such as he had never experi- 

Until far into the night 

he sat thinking of the rosy future ahead 

of him with not a thought to mar the 
pleasure of his fancy. 

He had no intention of using up the 

leage of his ticket. It was one of 

f hi throw them 


the time came fo1 


satis- 


tnem to trace him 


cordingly, the next morning, he 
got off the train at San Francisco. A 
4° ..8. 4 * . F 
light mist was sweeping in from the 


ocean, as he stepped jauntily the sta- 


tion platform, and the soft mooing of 
loghorns sounded over the city 

It was still very early, gray with 
the fog, and the city lights 
with a golden blur. 
an unimposing little 


cawn and 
ned the streets 


Eli found himself 


ote! on a quiet side street, and ate his 
breakfast. Then he purchased a morn- 
ing per, and went up to his room, 
wl overlooked the bay. He stood 
for a long time gazing out of the win- 
de 

1€ sun was rolling back the fog 
now, and pouring down in warming 
rifts, drying the dampness where the 
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mist had touched. The scene changed 
to one of crystaline clearness ; the drone 
of the streets came to him more dis- 
tinctly—the day was on! 

Eli felt an exhilaration entirely new 
to him. He was at last master of his 
own destiny! That he had gained that 
mastership by unfair means, troubled 
him not at all. He felt very far away 
from Elmsville, and before him lay 
San Francisco, the city of mystery and 
romance, of which he had long dreamed, 
beckoning to him with its lure and en- 
chantment; its sparkle and glitter and 
glint; the rosy, tantalizing tints of its 
scintillating bohemia. Out there—his 


eyes narrowed dreamily behind their 
thick-lensed glasses—was the wide- 
spreading sheet of blue, with big boats 
plowing through its waters, one of 
which would take him across to other 


lands, and sights and pleasures—and 
Elmsville, with its hateful re- 


the past—and 


safety. 
membrances, faded int¢ 
was blotted out. 
He drew 


focusing on himself again. 


a deep sigh, his thoughts 


A dry smile 


twisted his lips. He was going to make 
life pay what was coming to him, down 
to the last penny! 

But, he told himself, he would be 


would not lose his head 


lrunken 


careful. He 
and throw money around like a « 
sailor, and draw possible suspicion to 
himself. He would be very 
tive, and take his pleasures quietly, in 
conspicuously, and as soon as he could 
convert his bonds into cash, shake the 
dust of the United States off his guilty 
feet. 


le turned 


conserva- 


the window, and 


from 
crossed the room to the small table 
upon which he had deposited the blaek 
grip. He unlocked it, and taking out 
package after package of the bonds, ex- 
amined them greedily, as 
really convince himself of his wealth. 
He was putting them back, when a 
curt knock sounded on the door, It 


brought him around, startled. He stood 


+1 roh 
tnough to 
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motionless for several seconds, listen- 
ing. The knock was repeated, louder 
this time. Sudden perspiration of fear 
started out upon his forehead as he 
slipped the bonds out of sight, and, pull- 


ing himself together he went to the 


door. 

“Well?” He jerked it open reck- 
lessly, and peered out. 

It was the chambermaid with towels. 
Eli took them gruffly. 

“Oh!” he muttered, much relieved. 
“Er—thanks!’ He closed the door, 
paused a moment until the woman’s 
retreating footsteps grew faint, then 
tremblingly locked it. He cursed him- 
self for a fool, yet the incident served 
to remind him just how insecure was his 
position, and drove him to action. 

He opened the morning paper, and 
looked up the San Francisco Stock Ex- 
change. Liberty Bond quotations were 
good, and there were a dozen classi- 
fied ads, quoting even better prices. He 
felt he would have no trouble in dis- 
posing of the bonds. 

Clipping the addresses from the 
newspaper, he put them carefully into 
his billbook. Locking the black bag, 
he took it down to the hotel vault for 
safe-keeping, then started out in his 
quest for a buyer. In this, also, he 
must employ the most tactful discretion. 
He would make inquiries first, then at- 
tend to the actual sale of the bonds, 
after he had made a careful survey of 
the market. 

He visited all those who advertised, 
before finally stumbling upon a con- 
cern with which he felt reasonably safe 
in transacting business. The man 
whom he interviewed—a rather unpre- 
possessing individual, with a slightly for- 
eign accent and close-set eyes that con- 
tinually shifted as they conversed—im- 
pressed him as being “a bird of his own 
feather.” The price offered was slightly 


below market quotations, but Eli de- 
cided to accept. It was closing time, 
and he explained that he would bring 


the bonds around, early the next morn- 
ing. 

He sought out,a steamship office, and 
found to his delight, that the Great 
Northern sailed for the Orient in two 
days. He booked passage—paying for 
it out of his own private funds—and 
with the ticket safely in his pocket, 
looked about for a place to dine, and 
one also that might offer the sort of 
diversion he craved. His lunch, con- 
sisting of a sandwich and a cup of 
coffee, had been taken at a cheap, out- 
lying little restaurant, and he was 
hungry for something better—that 
would include a thrill of excitement. 
He wanted to “loosen up’”—to forget 
the drab, dull years of abstemiousness 
and repression—and plunge into the bi- 
zarre and unconventional. 

But caution prevailed against his in- 
clination. Resolutely he passed up the 
glittering cafés, with which the town 
was so invitingly studded, and returned 
to his hotel room. There, for a time, 
he sat in brooding silence, his eyes wan- 
dering gloomily over the far-flung 
waters of the bay. Wealth was his— 
but prudence robbed him of the enjoy- 
ments that he had planned and antici- 
pated. San Francisco was wafting her 
perfume into his nostrils, intoxicat- 
ingly ; flaunting her promise of adven- 
ture and romance before him in allur- 
ing seductiveness—and he must sit 
there, a spineless clod, blinding his eyes 
to her enchantments. 

In the midst of his brooding, the gods 
of the flesh pots suddenly flung him an 
idea. As it took possession of him, he 
sat up with a jerk, his eyes glinting ex- 
citedly. For several minutes he assimi- 
lated the inspiration, then jumped to his 
feet. 

“By golly, I’ll do it!” he exclaimed, 
and seizing his hat, left the hotel. 

A quarter of an hour later, at a sec- 
ond-hand store, near the Barbary 
Coast, he purchased a seaman’s outfit, 
and thrust the paraphernalia into 4 
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cheap suit case. He then sought out 
a lodging house on the water front 
and rented a room. 

When he had changed his clothing 
and viewed his altered appearance with 
satisfaction in the cracked mirror of 
the dresser, he set forth, emulating to 
the best of his knowledge, the rolling 
gait of a seaman. 

In this guise, he felt certain, he could 
now quaff the cup of adventure to his 
fill—and caution be hanged! For who, 
in this uncouth, rollicking seaman, 
would recognize the sedate 4£li Sproggs, 
late paying teller of the Citizens’ Na- 
tional of Elmsville? Not even John 
Flint, himself, with all of his gimlet- 
like keenness of perception! 

The thick-lensed glasses had been 
removed, and little points of light again 
flickered in his squinting eyes which, 
bereft of the spectacles, were out of 
focus, and he staggered slightly—thus 
lending a certain naturalness to the roll- 
ing gait he was striving to imitate. 

Presently he stopped before a Chi- 
nese with huge paper lanterns 
portraying multicolored and hideous 
dragons, swaying above the entrance. 
He paused only a 
what the interior might offer in 
way of diversion, then pushed open the 
swinging doors, and entered. 

Inside the scene was even more bi- 
zarre than his adventure-seeking fancy 
had pictured it. Citizens of many na- 
tions were forgathered there—the flot- 
sam and jetsam of the world’s ports; 
bushy-bearded seamen, raucous-voiced 
and uncouth; velvety-eyed Orientals, 
impassive of countenance and stealthy 
Greeks, Italian 
evil-eyed denizens of the water 
a. 


Cale 


moment, visioning 


the 


of movement: 
iard 
tront—as motley an assemblage of 


Span- 


1 of. 


venturers as Eli had ever conceives 
“i . 
The 


smoke, and a 


place was dense w tobacco 
heavy 
smote upon his nostril 

He slipped into a chair 


tesquely carved table, the to 
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odor of inc 
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was inlaid with imitation mother of 
pearl. A jazz orchestra, on a raised 
dais at one end of the room, blared 
forth with a sudden bang and a crash. 

Eli loosened up. The cloak of con- 
ventionality slipped from his sedate per- 
son, and the abstemiousness and repres 
sion of years, suddenly evaporated. He 
banged his fist down on the table, at- 
tracting the attention of a sandal-shod 
waiter, who hurried up. 

“Chop suey,” he ordered 
“And”—he lowered an eyelid 
cantly—‘if you’ve got anything on tap 
with thrust 
bill into the servitor’s hand—‘fetcl 
along—sabbe ’” 

The Oriental 
him for a moment, then nodded. “All 
light—I gee.” The bill vanished within 
the folds of his exotically beflowered 
jacket, and he pad-padded away. 

Eli gave himself over to the enjoy 


gruffly 


signiti 


a—er—kick in it”—he 


“és 


carefully scrutinized 


ment of 
beat a tattoo on the sanded floor, 
his thick, blunt fingers tapped an a 
companiment to the orchestra’s blaring 
on the edge of the teakwood table. 

“This is the life!” he muttered. “I 
knew there was such places—I 
it!” 

The chop suey proved a rev 
to him. He had never before 
the dish, but after sampling it 
tively, he attacked it with zest ar 
ish, promising himself, than when 
reached the Orient, he would feast upor 
it to satiation. But the liquor—-w 
which his tea had been generously 
oculated—was vile in the extreme 
worse even than the “bootlegs” stuff | 
| 


his surroundings. His fee 


and 


knew 


lation 


tasted 


used secretly to tipple back in 
ville. He gulped it down, neverthel 
for the sake of the “kick” it promi 
and the result was almost instantan- 
eous. It melted whatever was lef 
the reserve with which he had | 
himself in—and when a 
hulking, rough-hewn individual, obvi- 


ously a seaman—slumped into the chair 


stranger—a 
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opposite him, at the same table, he 
nodded affably. 

The fellow was not unprepossessing 
in appearance, and had a friendly, devil- 
may-care air about him, that immedi- 
ately impressed Ei. 

“Sailor?” he questioned offhandedly. 

The man nodded. “Just in from the 
South Seas,” he explained, taking in 
Eli’s appearance shrewdly. “Last berth 
on the Sargossu Ann—a_ two-master, 
tradin’ in rice, sugar, and cepra, in the 
Solomon Islands. It’s good to be back 
in ol Frisco town, again, matey—you 
kin take it fr’m me!” 

Eli nodded understandingly. 

“Tm out for a little fling,” went on 
the other, “an’ seein’ the town. It 
ain’t what it used t’ be in the ol’ days, 
but I—reckon they’s still wet spets.” 

Kli leaned forward confidentially. 
“You can get the stuff here,” he con- 
fided. “But it’s rotten! Not fit to put 
in a white man’s innards!” This last 
was an inspiration. Somewhere, Eli 
had read that phrase in a sea story. 

“They’s plenty of other places,” sug- 
gested the man. “A matey tipped me 
off to a joint up on the Barb’ry Coast 
—Hong Kong Charlie’s—where you 
kin git the real, genuine article. I’m 
goin’ to take a little nip here, then 
mooch along up that way, an’ see fer 
m’self.” He beckoned a waiter. 

lave this one on me,” Eli invited 
generously, and tossed a bill on the 
table. 

“Thankee,” returned the other. “T’ll 
go ya—an’ then we'll have one on me.” 

They did. The chance meeting 
ripened into acquaintanceship, and by 
the third drink, the two had become 
chummy. Eli encouraged the stranger 
to do most of the talking, and answered 
his questions evasively. He hinted at 
voyages made, depending largely upon 
his knowledge of geography—and kept 
his companion busy relating incidents 
of his own travels. 


“This rum ain’t fit to drink!” the 
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latter presently exploded. “A few 
shots uv this, an’ a man-eatin’ shark ’ud 
tackle a gunboat! What d’ya say to 
Hong Kong Charlie’s?’ 

Ili thickly consented to go. 

The “blind pig,” conducted by an 
evil-faced Oriental, was somewhere, 
deep in the labyrinths of subterraean 
Chinatown. Eli’s companion guided the 
way, and gained admission to the dive 
upon their arrival there. The place was 
crowded almost to suffocation with the 
rougher element of the water front; 
burly, blasphemous sailors on_ shore 
leave, and nondescript characters, fur- 
tive and shifty-eyed, that reminded Eli 
somewhat of rats in a cellar. 

“Tough joint,” commented his com- 
panion in an undertone. “But the rum’s 
good—you kin wager on that!” 

It was. After a few drinks, Eli lost 
all sense of his surroundings, and 
sprawled in his chair. The last he 
remembered, a huge, hideous face— 
a composite of Hong Kong Charlie’s, 
and all the other sinister visages that 
he had beheld during the evening—rose 
up out of the shadows, and leered at 
him mockingly. 


Eli awoke with a jerk, to the swish- 
swosh of rocking waves. The planks 
under him heaved, and a_ torturing 
nausea gripped him. He was too sick 
to care where he was, or what had hap- 
pened to him. He sank back with a 
groan, closing his eyes. 

A rough voice suddenly broke in upon 
his misery. He looked up. A villain 
ous seaman was standing over him, 
glaring fiercely. He pushed him 
roughly in the ribs with the toe of his 
boot, and muttered profanely. 

“Git up!” he commanded. 

For a moment, Eli stared uncompre 
hendingly. “Wh—where am I?” he 
managed to gasp out feebly. 

“Aboard ‘Th’ Seagull?’ was the 
snarling retort. 


Fli was stunned. ‘A—aboard the— 








Outbound 


the Seagull?” he blurted 
“Wha—what d’you mean? 
The other chuckled. “Yer 


amazedly. 


one o’ the 


whalin’ crew bound fer the North— 
this here tub plies atween Hershel 


Island an’ Unalasika !” 

With an oath, Eli struggled to his 
feet. He was promptly flat 
to the swaying deck again, from where 
he stared up dazedly at his companion. 
No further protest escaped him. He 
tg lay there, varying emotions 
struggling for expression in his bleary 
face and eyes, trying to collect his scat- 
tered wits to cope with this 


knoc ked 


stran: ge 
situation. 

“[ guess yer needin’ a little wi 
up,” went on the other gruffly, “an’ | 








ain't amindin’ to give it to yer by word 
” mout’, ’stid o’ wit me fist—if ye'll 
be listenin’ quietlike. Yer on here now, 
an’ the better yer minds wots told yer, 
the less trouble fer ye!” 

“But—but how did I here?” Eli 
managed to croak out feebly. “I—I 
don’t understand !” 

“They never does, matey,” the othe1 
explained with a chuckle. “We has te 
beat it into "em most ime An’ the 
sooner th y decides ter take their medi 
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cine, ’thout spillin’ it, the better. Yer 
shanghaied Fe 
“Eh?” Eli 
“Shanghaied: Ff 
stared at the 
escaped him. 
“Right-o!”’ went on the © sailor 
gruffly. “The gent you was wi 
night—‘Crimp’ Mahoney—slipped a 
coupla knock-out drops in yer 
Hong Kong Cliarlie’s—an here ye art 
“The cap’n was short o’ men fer the 
year’s an’ ‘Crimp’ agreed to git 
"im a few, at one hundred an’ fifty 
lars a head—which he did. 
of ’em, matey.’ 
Eli turned a greenish hue. Dazedly, 


sat up with a jerk. 
For a moment, he 
other dazedly, then a sob 


rum, at 


cruise, 


his thoughts went racing back to the 
thirty thousand dollars worth of bonds 
in the hotel safe in San [francisco. His 


sudden disappearance would lead to an 
tion; the black bag 
opened, the bonds and himself 
tised—and John Flint always read the 
San Francisco papers. 

The seaman again prodded him with 
f his 

“Lemme alone,” blubbered Eli. “I’m 
sick!” With a groan, he turned over 
buried his face in arms. 
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HAT! Again? 
Yes, we might as well admit it; we’ve got the habit and simply 
can’t help it. And, anyway, can you blame a feller? What do you 
expect a poor old editor to do when folks write in a lot of nice letters about 
his magazine? Expect him just to read ’em over, smile a broad, happy smile, 
dictate a letter of thanks to the writer of the kind words, and then file ’em 
away to gather dust? 

Pardon the bluntness of an old sailor, but nit, not, and likewise no! We 
refuse—absolutely—to hide our light in some musty old box. We propose to 
proclaim to the public in general and at large what clever, discerning, educated 
persons say about our magazine. We never did believe in being secretive; our 
nature is open and frank. So here is where we are going to take you into 
our confidence again, like this: 

“Dear Epiror: As I have followed the fortunes of the Detective Story 
MAGAZINE from its initial issue to the last number without missing one, I am 
venturing to write you to congratulate you on the remarkable improvement in 
the magazine that has taken place in the last year. 

“At first your stories were of the type that deals with action rather than 
plot, but to-day you number among your regular contributors the best writers 
of detective fiction in England as well as America. 

“T claim to be a fair judge of the mystery story, possessing a library of 
over eleven hundred volumes dealing with the history, science, and fiction of 
crime, and ranging in type from Burten’s translation of the ‘Arabian Nights’ 
to Gross’ ‘Criminal Investigation,’ 

“To you belongs the credit of discovering two real artists in the technique 
of the mystery story. I refer to Doctor Poate and Mr. Herbert Asbury, for 
it is the genius alone who can make the commonplace facts of sordid crime 
interesting. 

“Doctor Poate is doing more toward familiarizing the layman with the 
facts regarding mental disease than all the text books on the subject ever pub- 
lished—and writing remarkably good yarns as well. 

“Mr. Asbury is an artist, for to take a plain police-court case, as he has 
done in ‘According to the Law,’ and make it literature is real art. 

“The Detective Story MacGazine deserves much credit for improving 
the American detective story, and such credit largely belongs to the editor 
who selects the stories. 

“In spite of adverse labor and bad weather conditions, the high 
print paper, and the new postal zone law, I hope the magazine will 
to flourish and improve, but believe that you ought to raise the price t 
five cents per copy. Yours truly, ConsTANT Rea 

“Gainesville, Texas.” 

BPBPECHE 

And this: 

“Dear Epitor: I woke up last Monday morning a better man than I was 
the day before, because Sunday night I had treated myself to an informative 
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massage by reading Ernest M. Poate’s latest one, and as I am a believer in 
having the flowers precede the bier, I want to tell you about it. I thought so 
well of one I had read the week previous, that J took it upon myself to write 
Doctor Poate and tell him. And that isn’t all. Doctor Poate happened to be 
at leisure and was considerate enough to write me a letter, of which I have 
cause to be proud. Incidentally, he gave me some extra choice pointers which 
I am trying to let seep through my mental processes. 

“You may have little time for a drawn-out opinion, but bear with me whil« 
I say that stories of the sort Doctor Poate writes are worth any man’s time 
to read, and if he’s anything like his letter and his stories lead one to believe, 
he is undoubtedly doing a vast amount of good. I don’t let one of his get 


away from me. 
“Yes, we are considered an educated people; we boast of our schools a1 


id 
ill 
living in the Dark Ages. Must this always be so? Some of my very good 
friends have been so kind as to question my literary taste, if not judgment, when 
they see me glued fast to the Detecrive Story. Well, like human beings, it 
doubtless has its faults, but do you know I believe I have a better insight into 
human nature since I read the Detective Story than I ever had before. And 
I am not forgetting the fact that I’m about two years older than I was when | 


our colleges, and our up-to-dateness generally, yet I find some of us are sti 


‘got the habit,’ either. Why, Louise Rice’s articles on handwriting are a liberal 
education in one direction, Doctor Poate’s stories in another, while Johnston 
McCulley is a regular gloom chaser; so why shouldn’t I read the 

Story? Some people seem to have the erroneous idea that because it’s 
tective-story book it must be full of blood and thunder. Nothing of 
kind! They’re all wrong. As with a department store, you editors have 
different kinds of people to try to please; therefore, you must have a v: 

of goods, so there you are! 

I’m not doing your advertising, and I’ve no ax to grind right now, but 
if you wish to use this, you may, and at the same time, tell Johnston McCulley 


c 


that recently he has been neglecting us on ‘Thubway Tham.’ However, he has 
done well some other good ones, and we're not kicking—just sort of complainin’. 
Good-naturedly yours, BAINBRIDGE BRISELBANI 
“Steubenville, Ohio.” 
BLP 
And this: 
‘Dear Epitor: Yours of the twenty-second received and will say that | 
y and thoroughly enjoy Detective Story MaGazini ts fiction 
n and red blooded, above all being highly realistic and ne 
rated, as is the case with so many so-called detective stories. I ha 


in various capacities that brought me into close touch with detecti 
e circles. In fact, my father is a former ‘Scotland Yard’ ma 
hnston McCulley and Hugh Kahler about the best. All good wishe 
y, FLOZARI.” 
EPEC 
this: 
_ “Dear Epitor: I have been a very constant reader of Detective Story 
Ma ever since the first copy was published, and wish to say I 
found the stories very interesting. That’s why you are getting this | 


You see, I am a member of the Buffalo Police Reserves, and find that your 
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stories are not only interesting, but lots of valuable information can be gleaned 
from them. I should be awfully glad to see more stories published, such as 
‘Witch Temple.’ This proved to be very interesting at the beginning and more 
so in the following chapters. ‘Mrs. Monck’s Revenge’ also was very good. 
I sincerely hope to see more ‘Thubway Tham’ stories shortly, for he is quite 
a cut-up when Detective Craddock is shadowing him. 

“In order to get my magazines regularly I have my ‘newsie’ put them aside 
for me. I take both Detective Stories and WESTERN SToriEs so I can always 
have good reading after work. 

“Well, I guess I have taken up enough of your time, so will close, wishing 
you the greatest success with both books. 


“I beg to remain, an interested reader, Wo. HINELey. 
“Buffalo, N. Y.” 
And this: 


“Dear Epiror: After reading the last few copies of your splendid magazine 
I feel that I must tell you what I think about it. During the labor troubles I 
certainly missed my copies, and they can’t come any too fast for me, even if 
I haven’t much time in which to read. 

“I mourned for the ‘Gray Ghost’ in ‘Gray Terror’ some time ago, and 
was sure tickled to see that he had escaped. It would have been a shame if 
such a master crook had been destroyed. They seem to be too hard to create 
to destroy so easily. I certainly do enjoy reading these stories. 

“You are to be complimented on your staff of story writers. They are 
the best to be found. Mr. McCulley is at the head of the list in my opinion, 
because he not only can write detective stories, but other kinds as well. 

“IT know you are a very busy man, but from your little talks in the Head- 
quarters Chat, you seem to enjoy your work, and I am taking the liberty of 
using up some of your valuable time. 

“Hoping your Detective Story MacaZINneE continues to keep up the stand- 
ard it has set, I remain, HartTrorp HANSEN 

“Omaha, Neb.” 


And this: 

“Dear Epiror: Just a line to tell you how much I enjoy your magazine. 
I never miss a copy of it. I am especially fond of Johnston McCulley and 
Doctor Poate. Please tell Mr. McCulley to wake up ‘The Spider’ and ‘Warwick.’ 


See 


I am sure ‘The Spider’ can do something for somebody; he must have missed 

something. So please, please wake him up. Also, tell Doctor Poate to come 

on with more ‘Bentiron’ stories. They are great. Your loyal supporter 
“Waco, Texas. Lituian R. Firtn.” 


And this: 

“Dear Eprtor: Kindly permit me to add another author to my list along 
with ‘Mac.’ By all means let’s have another story from the pen of Alan Graham. 
‘Witch Temple’ undoubtedly was one of the best, if not the best, of the serials 
I have read. Why: Search me. I suppose because it had a thrill every 
minute. Graham’s story ranks with Mac’s—I mean Johnston McCulley’s— 
‘House of Horror.’ 

“When are John Warwick and Togo coming back? What? Carolyn Wells 
has written a number of good stories, and please let’s have more of the same 
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kind. Scott Campbell, Herman Landon, and Ernest Poate, of ‘Doctor Bent- 
iron’ fame, have contributed to my pleasure. Is Doctor Bentiron a real or an 
imaginary chap? No matter. Some more of his stories at any cost. 

“For Heaven’s sake don’t let me forget Miss Louise Rice. There are no 
words in my vocabulary which would express my appreciation for the services 
she rendered me. When you receive this letter, kindly go in person and thank 
her for me. 

Your magazine is the greatest in the country. I hope it continues forever. 
“Milwaukee, Wis. A. CHESTER SCOTT.” 
SOPPEEE 

And this: 

“Dear Eprtor: I may seem a little tardy and perhaps thoughtless in not 
dropping you a line of thanks for your letter of the 16th regarding ‘Missing 
Notice,’ et cetera. I have always been pleased with the courtesy and prompt- 
ness of the management of the Detective Story MaGazine, and am always 
anxious for Tuesday to come, as it brings to me a friend I would not like to 
be without. I cannot find words sufficient to express my appreciation of this 
magazine, yet at the same time I certainly like the novels and other productions 
of your company. I am indeed glad I made the acquaintance ¢ 
Doctor Poate, Johnston McCulley, Hugh Kahler, and Miss Louise Rice, 
through your most interesting magazine. Very sincerely vours, 

“Lawrence, Mass, Joseru P. Barry.” 
Eee: 


I 
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\nd this: 
“DeAR Epitor: I wish to express my deep appreciation and intense enjoy- 
ut of the Detective Story Macazine, but I also have a kick, or, if you 
permit me, some advice to offer. 

“In my opinion your writers confine their productions too closely to 


meé 


reY 
1e1 
1 
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York City. In a large country like ours, with its large number of large cities, 
there is doubtless room for expansion. Why not submit the idea to your 
readers and note the results? 

“Now then, Mr. Charles W. Tyler is at his best in his railroad stories, and 
lis worst is not bad. 

‘Among the bes? stories published last year was ‘The Carved Trail.’ There 
is a spark of romance in the life of a ‘hobo’ that appeals to the reader, and a 
sparkling story of tramp life will never fail to be popular. Why not have the 
author give us another? With best wishes, S. E. ANDREWS. 

“Atlanta, Ga.” 





Let the orchestra strike a few chords in G or any other letter they may 
have handy in the ‘‘case”’—we’re printers and don’t know anything about music 
0 1erever they keep ’em, while the curtains are drawn aside to allow our 
popular author, J. Robert Ward—better known to you all perhaps as just plain 


J. R.—to step out on the platform and say: 

“I want to state frankly that this is the toughest job I ever have tackled 
| never realized what an uninteresting person I was, and what a flat, unevent 
ful life I led until I started to write about myself. It is the easiest way | 


know of for a man to exhibit his weaknesses and conceit. I will be prejudiced 
1 
| 


for the rest of my life against those fellows who write autobiogray 

lo know that my humble efforts published in Detective Story MaGazini 
have pleased its readers is indeed gratifying. To hear that ‘Benny’ and his 
pal have won friends among the readers is especially so. 


11e€s, 
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“Concerning the genesis and development of the ‘Benny’ stories, I must 
confess that Benny and Hank are not children of my imagination. I first 
discovered this pair of precious scamps in a criminal court where they were 
being tried on several counts of obtaining money under false pretense. 

“To my astonishment I discovered that Benny was a college graduate and 
the ‘black sheep’ of a good family. Hank, on the other hand, was undoubtedly 
a product of the underworld. His absolute lack of a sense of humor, coupled 
with his breezy, slangy way of expressing himself, made him a funny character 
indeed. His testimony while on the stand in his own defense caused even the 
solemn-visaged judge to smile. Such an affable disposition is rather unusual 
in a crook. Furthermore, he was one of the very few criminals I have seen 
who failed to be impressed with the seriousness of his trial. Indeed, after the 
jury had retired and were deciding the case, Hank engaged in an amiable con- 
versation with the detective who had arrested the pair. 

“Later I had some conversation with both Hank and Benny, and as | 
found them I have endeavored to portray them to the readers of Derrective 
Story MAGAZINE 

“About myself I fear I can tell very little which would be interesting. 
Having been associated several years with criminal and juvenile courts, | 
am naturally interested in criminology and sociological research. That much 
of my magazine work has a leaning toward the humorous is probably due to 
the fact that I consider a chuckle worth a thousand sighs. If I can make a 
reader laugh I feel that I have accomplished something really worth while. 

“Writing is my hobby. Ideas for stories are everywhere. One of the 
best plots I have ever had came to me while I was sitting on the running board 
of my flivver waiting for some one to happen along and tow me into town. 

“IT am willing at all times to help a young or would-be writer if I can. 
I recall at one time, with the confidence that comes with tender years, that 
I took my pen in hand and resolved to make Bill Shakespeare look like a piker. 
I have since discovered from several reliable sources—namely, several editors 
—that the said William’s crown is a trifle too large for me, anyway, so I have 
decided to let him keep it. 

“However, I feel that the day will come when I will be so famous that 
they will name a cigar after me. I cannot fail. I have all the material to 
do it with—the paper and pencils, and everything.” 


Thanking you for your kind attention in listening to Mr. Ward, the other 
readers, and ourselves, we will say au revoir until next Tuesday, when we 
will look forward with pleasant expectation to seeing each and every one at 
his or her favorite news stand with a bright and shining nickel and a perfectly 
good dime, 


WILL WAS WRITTEN ON PHOTOGRAPH 


ONE of the shortest wills on record recently was admitted for probate m 
England. It consisted of but five words, “I leave it all to her,” and 
was written on the back of a girl’s photograph which bore her autograph 
Miss Annie Muriel Kyrke Smith, of Darrington Camp, Salisbury Plain, is the 
girl, and by the court’s acceptance of the odd will she has inherited an estate 
of about sixteen hundred dollars. Lieutenant Frank Robson Kirkley, who was 
wounded and died at a casualty clearing station in Italy, was the testator. 

















If you are an employer and desire to place your employees in the positions in 
your office or factory for which they are best fitted; or if you are just about to step 
out into the world to earn your own living; or if crimes involving handwriting have 
been committed in your community; or if you want to know the characters of your 
friends as revealed in their chirography—send Louise Rice, in care of this magazine, 
specimens of the handwriting of the persons concerned, and inclose a stamped, ad- 
dressed envelope. She will analyze the samples submitted to her and will give you 
her expert opinion of them, free of charge. 

Every communication will be held in strict confidence. When permission is 
granted, cases will be discussed in the department, with or without the illustrations. 
Of course, under no circumstances will the identity of:the persons concerned be 
revealed. 

Miss Rice has on hand a thousand or more specimens of handwriting from 
readers who wished their handwriting analyzed in the magazine. On account of 
restricted space, it will be a long time before these letters appear. We therefore sug- 
gest that these readers send Miss Rice a stamped, addressed envelope, and she will 
give them an analysis of their handwriting in a personal letter. 





Mack.—Your belief that you could be successful as a musician is founded 
on fact. You really have the musical temperament, in addition to which you 
possess that dogged determination and persistence which are so necessary, 
especially and more particularly, in the arts. I believe, however, that you have 
not learned to estimate your own character correctly, and that your tendency 
is to be affected too much by what seem like obstacles and by the opinion 
of your family and friends. With all due regard to those good people, |] 
would advise you to carve out your own career. 


Mrs. D. A. D.—I think the person you mention is unnecessarily. severe in 
his judgment of you, and most unkind in the bargain. Telling people of their 
faults in an angry way never helped anybody. I think that your character 
is immature, and that you lack self-control; but any one with your innate 
affection and sensitiveness cannot be really “impossible” in disposition. The 
thing you need is kindness and consideration and good humor in those about 
you, to help you toward a more equable state of mind. As this does not seem 
ikely, you'll have to make your own atmosphere. Try not to be affected by 


what people say to or about you. Strive to keep before you the thought that 
you are going to keep on trying to be as fine a woman as possible. Yes, I 
know that is hard to do, but it’s what most of us have to do. Very few of 
is are so lucky as to be truly understood or helped, even by the people who 


really love us. So you take courage. 
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E. H. S.—I am using a large specimen of your writing to illustrate this 
reading, as I want the folks who follow this department to have a good view 
of a writing which is preéminently expressive of art in applied design.  [‘That 
answers your question pretty fully, doesn’t it?] By applied design, I mean 
workers im designs not their own. Persons who construct costumes, who 
originate styles in hats, interior decorators, expert and unusual window trim- 
mers—all these people use variants on this type of writing. 


Orn x A, wae, - 
Kad cn A Selene SOARened- 
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a ?... Case — Grad Song 
Architects do, too, but their writing is less marked by ideality in the letter 


formations, and shows greater constructiveness—which gives an angular app¢ 
ance to their writing. 

Mrs. S. O. R.—You are simply magnifying a common human expe? 
into something peculiar to yourself. Many of our hearts “are continuall; 
crying out,” and most of us know that mood when great waves of longing 
sweep over us for we hardly know what; few of us have escaped that “ch 
ing, almost despairing, feeling’ that you so eloquently describe. Thi 
dear, are mental and spiritual growing pains. They show that we ar 
mere clods, but that the immortal spirit within is always gasping for purer, 
more reviving air. Look at the matter in this light, and you will be able t 
live through such moods with more philosophy; what is more, you will cor 
out of them with a widened vision and a heart strengthened for the g: 
deeds of every day. 


E. C. D. C.—Your problem is indeed a serious one, for it will be | 
for you to get the time or the money to acquire any special training, and 4 
part of the country is not possessed of night schools or good technical scl 
Your home ties make it difficult for you to move about much. Still, even tl 
there must be some way out. Can’t you make as much money as you do 
in the canning plant if you become an apprentice to a machinist? You 


have mechanical ability. I believe that if you will persistently try to a 
along this line you will be successful in getting out of that depressing rut in 
you now are. The specimen you inclose shows a person who has more energ 
than you, but who is not so talented by nature. 


D. K. Lar.—That man in your town, who is supposed to have studied 
handwriting, doesn’t know much about his subject if he says that your writing 
shows criminal tendencies. In the first place, almost nobody does show cr 
tendencies. The average criminal is just an ordinary person who has 

ue. 


will, or whose foot has temporarily slipped on the steep way of virt 
writing shews a young person of some enthusiasm, of not great courage, ol 
a gentle and sympathetic nature, with a mind which is half asleep. Sor 
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but that’s a fact. If you are really thinking of taking up the study of medi- 
cine, you had better give yourself a vigorous mental shaking. 


PiepMont HoTe,.—You say not to use your name, so I’m putting in this 
part of your address as an indication to you. I’m afraid that you, like a good 
many of my correspondents, are mistaking the attraction the stage has. for 
you, for talents to tread upon it, yourself. Your handwriting does not show 
me that temperament which would succeed on the stage, or which, even if 
fortune pitchforked you eave and gave you a‘taste of success, would find 
happiness. You are innately friendly, affectionate, and a bit timid, for all 
your restlessness. Best thing you can do is to corral your roving thoughts and 
put them in the home pasture. 


EXPERT LEGAL ADVICE 


Conducted by LUCILE PUGH 


In writing the Expert Legal Advice Department please be careful to give full de- 
tails of your case, stating whether or not it has been before the courts previously, or 
whether or not it has been submitted to a lawyer of your locality. If you desire Miss 
Pugh to find a lawyer for you give your address with care: personal address, city, 
and State. Unless accompanied by a stamped and addressed envelope your come 
munication will be answered in this column. 


ANSWERS TO READERS’ QUERIES 


Lake LAxke.—If{ a married man, a citizen of any State, goes 
Mormons and there contracts more than one marriage, he is defying 
of the United States, which permits of marriage to only one person at 
Two persons marrying in China, according to American forms, by an Amé 

ain, are legally, married in the L Inited States, though not in China, « 

Chinese laws. The incidents of marriage and contracts in relation to 

riage are usually construed by the law of the place where these are made, 
but this rule does not hold when the parties are temporarily absent from their 
homes, as there is then no legal domicile, and the marriage is regarded as con- 
structively domestic. 


S. pe V.—The form of a will is not material, provided that it is 

ed in such plain, exact language as will convey the meaning intended. 

may be revoked at any time by the testator—which is the word used t 

signify the person making the will. A second will automatically revokes the 
first, provided it contains words expressly revoking it, or that it makes a 
different and incompatible disposition of property. A will is revoked by its 
uction, If the testator marries or has a child after,the execution of a 

\ presumptive revocation of a previous will, provided a wife or child 
both are deft unprovided for. The will of an unmarried woman is annulled 
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by her marriage. Children born after the execution of a will, and in the life- 
time of the father, will inherit at his death in the same manner as if he had 
not made a will. Any alteration of the estate, or interest of the testator in the 
property devised, implies a revocation’ of a previous will. An agreement to 
sell property, mentioned in a will, is a revocation of that will. A codicil to 
a will, if inconsistent with the main part, revokes the will. No corporation 
may receive property by a will unless expressly so allowed by its charter. No 
person benefited by a will should write or witness it. 

This covers, I trust, your inquiry regarding the law of the United States 
to wills. The one point in which I think you most likely to be interested I have 
left to the last: Aliens not authorized to hold property by law cannot receive 
bequests. 


CONZSERATORLES? 


UNDER THE LAMP 
CONDUCTED BY HENRY A. KELLER 


N the issue of March 16th, there appeared an account of how friends and 
admirers of the late Inspector Steele circulated their opinion that the 
veteran cryptographer could decode any cryptic message that ever was 

produced. A cipher enthusiast, hearing this statement of confidence in the 
inspector’s ability, undertook to prove that it was untrue by producing a cipher 

of his own invention and challenging the inspector to solve it. The inspector 
did so without difficulty, and, by way of showing that he was a good fellow 
he sent a cryptic message back to his challenger. 

For this week’s mental gymnastic stunt we'll consider the cipher Inspector 
Steele sent his challenger. 

Before you begin to work it out, it will be interesting to note the inspector’: 
comment on the affair. In his scrapbook he made a notation to the effect 
that the person who challenged him either underestimated his abilities to a great 
extent or he was himself a person of very limited experience with the intricacies 
of cryptography; for apparently the inspector thought the -challenger’s ciphet 
a comparatively simple task 

Subsequent events proved the truth of the inspector’s surmise that his chal 
lenger had not had a great deal of experience. The cipher the inspector sent 
him was purposely of simple construction; in fact, it was one of the elementary 
forms of a type of cipher almost any one, with even a superficial interest in 
cryptography, should know; and yet his challenger admitted his inability to solve 
the inspector’s cipher. . 

But we'd best let the cipher speak for itself: 

vverooa oetdutb uthewei loeris! Immisti hahfhmt akaytyy 

Look for the solution in next Tuesday’s issue. 


The basis of last week’s problem was a right-angle triangle, whose bas 
compares with the sum of its hypothenuse and perpendicular as 1 to 5. Then 
5 represents the sum of the lengths of two shes \ll such problems may be 


~4 


solved by following this formula: Square the given sum of two sides, subtra: 
there cage the square of the base, divide the remainder by 2, divide this quo- 
tient by the sum of the two sides, and the result will be the length of th 
perpendicular. By applying this formula to Burglar Brooks’ memorandum, 
perpendicular of the,triangle, which is the distance from the northeast corner 
of the house to the spot at which his loot was buried, will be found to be 
144 yards. 


the 




















The How, When, and Where of Success 
Cenducted by RUTHERFORD SCOTT 


If it is impossible for you to wait for Mr. Scott to touch upon the work in which 
you are especially interested, in one ef his articles, send a stamped, addressed en- 
velope, and a careful, accurate, and brief statement of what your education is, what 
your experience has been, and where you wish to begin your career; also, the ameunt 
of time and money which you can give to your apprenticeship. He will write you a 
personal letter, and tell you what you wish to know. 


The Watchmaker. 


O you remember the man that you used to see sitting in the window of 

the jewelry store, with a magnifying glass in his eye, bent over a watch? 

Do you remember that you used to be able to go in, leave your watch with 

him for repairs, get another to carry, and have your own back in two days? 
Have you tried to do that lately ? 

In the first place, you will walk blocks and blocks before you will see that 
man, and when you do find him and ask him if your watch will be ready 
“to-morrow,” he gives you a pitying glance and says that perhaps in ten days 
or two weeks he may get around to it. And, at your indignant protest, he 
will show you a pile of watches and tell you that he has work enough for 
the next six months. 

The reason for this scarcity of watchmakers is that our young men have 
drifted away from the trade, drawn by offers of high wages in mills and 
factories. A youth who learns to handle a machine thinks nothing of making 
twelve to eighteen dollars a week, and the five or eight dollars which a watch- 
maker offers an apprentice do not appeal to him. This, however, is a very 
short-sighted way of looking at the matter. 

Factories and mills are overrun with workers. A man must have some- 
thing really unusual in his make-up if he is ever to be more than a mill o1 


factory “hand.” He must have the ability to struggle up and out of that one 
particular line. 
A youth who apprentices himself to a watchmaker will earn a very modest 


salary for perhaps two years. As soon, though, as he can do ordinary repairs 
he will receive a good living wage. This, however, is not what I wish to point 
eut most emphatically, but the point that a watchmaker who knows his business 
can more easily set up in business for himself than any one else. The space 
he needs for his work is little; he is not compelled to buy many supplies, and 
his mere presence, bent over his desk anywhere near a window opening on a 
busy street, will bring him business. 

What is more, this, from being a business in which there was 
petition, is now one in which there is the direst need for workers. 

for the young man with a real mechanical genius of a delicate order I 
know of no occupation with more opportunities. As for girls, it seems to me 
that this field should be peculiarly suitable for them. Their ability to handle 
le most delicate tools was well demonstrated during the war, and their hands, 
trained from sewing and other skilled household occupations, should readily 
suit them to this trade : 


keen com- 
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This department, conducted in duplicate in DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE and 
WESTERN STORY MAGAZINE, thus giving readers double service, is offered free 


of charge to our readers. 
of whem they have lost track. 


Its purpose is to aid them in getting in teuch with persons 


While it will be better to use your name in the notice, we will print your request 


“blind” if you prefer. 


In sending “blind” notices, you myst, of course, give us your 


right name and address, so that we can forward promptly any letters that may come 


for you. 


We reserve the right to reject any notice that seems to us unsuitable. 


If it can be avoided, please do not send us a “General Delivery” post-office address, 
for experience has proved that those persons who are not specific as to address, 


often have mail that we send them returned to us marked “not found.” 


It would be 


well, also, to notify us of any change in your address. 
When you hear from the person you are seeking, tell us, so that we may take your 


notice out. 


Now, readers, help those whose friends or relatives are missing, as you would like 
to be helped if you were in a similar position. 

WARNING.—Do not forward money to any one who sends you a letter or tele- 
gram, asking for money “to get home,” et cetera, until you are absolutely certain that 
the author of such telegram or letter is the person yeu are seeking. 


BRAWN, WILLIAM.—He was last heard of in 

Lynn, Massachusetts, in 1908, where he 
went on a visit. His home was somewhere in 
New Mexico. His wife was a Canadian named 
Martha Zeigler. His daughter, Nellie Mae, is 
very anxious to find him and will be deeply 
grateful to any one who can give her news of 
her father. Mrs. Map Breck, General Delivery, 
Fresno, California. 


OL SON, JOHN, or Slochkestade, whe was last 

seen at Bassano, Alberta, in the summer 
of 1912. His family is very anxious to hear 
from him, and he is asked to write to his sis- 
ter ANNA, care of this magazine. 


HARRIS, LIEUTENANT H. M., of the Rail- 

way Transportation Corps, who was dis- 
charged from service at Camp Pike, Arkansas, 
September 3rd, 1919. If any ene knows where 
he is now they would confer a great favor by 
writing to me. I would be glad to hear from 
any officer who was associated with him at 
Camp Pike. A. B. CoTrTLe, Newburg, Missouri. 


ROWN, R. 

from you. He has some 

tien for you. Write to 2623 West 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


Mceé iILVRAY, 


are asked to communicate 
They were born in Soures, P. E. I., 
years ago. Their father’s name was Alex. He 
had a brother, John, and two sisiers, Mattie 
and Maggie. Any informatien will be gratefully 
appreciated by a son of John. Please write to 
JOHN, care of this magazine. 


C.—Your buddy would like to hear 
valuable inform: 
York Stre: t 


ALEX., and his brother JIM 
with a relative. 
about sixty 


MARY FRANCES.—She was last 
1907, when her address was 
Fort Werth, Texas Her 
father is very anxious to find her, and will be 
grateful to any ene who will be kind enough 
to assist him. RonERT A, BENEDICT, 102 Niag- 
ara Street, Niagara Falls, New York. 


ENEDICT, 
heard from in 
102 Pendry Street, 


who left 
Street, 
Caro- 


HILIPS.—I am seeking my father, 
heme on August 28th, 1906, Pelza 
Victor Monaghan Mill, Greenville, South 
lina. He was last heard of in Atlanta, Geor- 
gia. Any one who knows his address please 
write to me, C. P., care of this magazine. 


TOCKWELL, MERRICK G. G.—When he was 

a child he was very fair, with light-biu 
eyes, and almost white hair. His mother has 
not seen him since he was nine years old. Bi 
was cared for by the State, but was discharged 
when he was nineteen years old. He is now 
twenty-seven. His mother will be grateful for 
any news that wiil help her to find him. Mrs 
ADA F., care of this magazine, 


FLORENCE, who lived in Dexter, 
about tive years ago, and was last 
Maine. If she sees this 
this department, and 

address will kindly 
appreciated. 


I ACE, 
Maine, 
heard of in Augusta, 


she is asked to write to 
if any one who knows her 
send it, the favor will be greatly 
bE, I, W., care of this magazine. 


ARRISON, EDWARD, of Birkenhead, Eng- 
land, and last seen in Wigan, England, 
about twenty years ago. The latest informa- 
tion stated that he was in the vicinity of Bos 
ton, Massachusetts. If any one will. be kind 
enough to sesd me his address, I shall be most 
grateful. F. A. H., care of this magazine 


PE MBERTON, CHARLES D.—He is about six 
feet tall, has brown eyes, black, wavy hair, 
and value two hundred pounds. He is now 
about thirty-six years old. He has a scar on 
his forehead. He has been gone from home 
about sixteen years. and when last heard from 
was in Indian Territory. His parents are wor 
rying very much as to what may have hap- 
pened to him, and any one who can _ relieve 
their anxiety by giving any news ef him will 
earn their deepest gratitude, Victor PreMBER- 
T@N, 1715 South Fifth Street, Iroaton, Ohio 


THERIDGE, A. C.—He was last heard of in 
4“ Maine, tn 1919, when he was chief ong imeer 
of the S. S. Western Sea Hiis home is sem 
where in Kentucky. He is asked to writs 
Cc. W. Meyer, 9 Rene lace, Broekliyn, Né 
York. 

TEWART.—Over fifty years ago I was 

in an orphan as ylum in New York 
a Miss Pennimen. My father’s name w: 
art. He was a Protestant and was in t 
ware business in New York. I shall be ¢ 
hear from any one who may have a missing rela 
tive of my name, ELIZABETH STEWART, care 
this magazine, 





Missing Department 


TT HoMAS S.— When J was six years o'1 I was 
put in a home in New Haven, Connecticut, 
and was adopted at the age of seven. My fa- 
ther’s name was supposed to be George L. 
have brothers and sisters, but can 
them. I am married, but am very 
my own peeple. If any one who sees 
help me to find them, I shall be most 
or their kindness, Mrs. Louis Es- 
ox 523, New Milford, Connecticut. 
S HWARTZ, JOHN PHILIP.—Formerly of Cis- 
cinnati, Ohio, and later of the U. 8S. army, a 
noncommmissio med officer for over twelve years. 
last heard of in California four yeurs 
is between fifty-two and fifty-five years 
tall, and weighs about one hundred and 
pounds. If any of his old pals who know 
reabouts should see this, or if he 
himeelf, please write to H. F. F., 
magazine, 


Thomas. I 
not find 
lonely tor 
this can | 
gratef i 
PETITEE, I 


€ 
> 


ahOuIG 
care ol 


GEAY, V. V.—She was last 
. June, 1898, in El 


heard from about 
Paso, Texas. She was a 
seamstress, and is now about fifty-eight years 
old ler brother will be glad to hear from 
any one who ean tell him where she is, or 
whether ob is alive or dead. He is anxious 
to know what has beceme of her and will be 
grateful for any news R. E. Seay, Sacramento, 
California, 


7 AHND.—About 


thirty years ago a cousin of 
mine of this name came to the United 
States from Switzerland, and lived for a few 
years in West Virginia. He has net been heard 
nee he left there. He was a carpenter, 
John Zahnd, came here about the same 
id died a few years later. John Zabnd's 
hter lives in Ce nia, and some years 
wrote asking 1 ) i her all we knew 
his cousin, whore name we do not 
We did so, but received po answer from 
r it was rumored that he had died and 
a sum of money Any information 
will be gratefully received by his 
A. Z., care of this magazine. 


vS, WALTER I.—He is about forty-six 

old, has red hair and brown eyes, is 

t f feet nine inches tall. and walks with 

light limp His brothers and sisters are very 
to hear from him His sister will 

thankful for any information ELIZABETH FE. 

Batt Ss, 1452 New. Castle Street, Portland, Ore 
£On, 

D! BRYEN, RAY op ty ALBERT.—If you see 

tl please write to O., care of this maga 


ot \USS, MAT i -He is a pipe fitter’s helper. 
to California and gave his address 

Myrtle Avenue, Long Beach, but 

») him have been returned If 

his present address they are 

to be kind enough to send it to Ep BurKR, 

Penn Avenue, Rosebank, Staten Island, New 


LAMBERT.—He is forty-two years of 

ke, about five feet eleven inches tall, of 
ild, and has black hair and dark eyes. 
a native of Aberdeenshire, Seotland, and 
wn to have fruit ranching in Cali- 
and British ylumbis Ilis youngest sis 
abel, is anxious hear trom him, and 
grateful for any information | B 
41 Sherbourne Street, Toronto, On 


Canada 
Worack, 
before Christmas 1904, lett 
Arkans: 0 to MeA 
turn to spend ristmas with his 
t he has not been seen or heard of 
time Ile is forty-three years old, and 
eyes. He has a sear about an inch 
ve his left eyebrow If he sees this he 
tly begged to write to bis mother Any 
ition will be gratefully received by mem- 
his family Piease write to his sister 
eare of this magazine 


LESLIE HOLBROOK.—A few days 
Pine Bluff 


expect 


IMMERMAN, ALBERT.—He 
cowboy on a ranch, 
years old. If 


worked as a 
He is about thirty-six 
any one can give news of bim 
their kindness will be deeply appreciated and 
never forgotten. 1 will pray that God may 
bless any one who will help me to find him. 
ANNIF B. ZIMMERMAN, 849 Greer Street, In- 
dianapolis, Indiana, 


EHMAN, JAY CLIFFORD, fermerly of Johns- 
town, Pennsylvania, twenty-seven years old, 
five feet five inches in height, weight about one 
hundred and thirty-five pounds. He has brown 
eyes, light-brown hair, and wears glasses. If 
any one can tell where he is they will confer a 
great favor on his mother, who is most anxious 
to find him. Please write to Mrs. H. U. LEH- 
MAN, Box 694, Johnstown, Pennsylvania. 


ISHER, HOWARD, formerly of Goldticld, Ne- 
vada, knewn to his friends as Jack. le 
would be about fifty years old. <A few years 
ago there was a rumor of his death. Any one 
who ean give me any information about him, 
dead or alive, will have my sincere thanks, as I 
have not heard from him for nearly fourteen 
years, Please write to his sister, Mrs. B. L. 
KLERIAN, 341 West Twenty-third Street, New 
York City. 
UMMERS, MAF, who, on November 30. 1919, 
was taken from Barnes, Pennsylvania, by a 
Mrs. Richards, of Renovo, ard is believed to 
have been put into an orphan asylum in or near 
Buffalo. New York, She may have been entered 
in the home as Rosalind Haley. She is fourteen 
years old, four feet ten inches in height, and 
weighs one hundred and ten pounds. Her com- 
plexion is fair, and her hair dark brown. She 
has a scar on the baek of one hand, from a burn 
in childhood. Her brother is very anxious to 
get news of her and will be grateful to any 
one who may be -kind enough to assist him. 
Please write to C. C, Farren, 1512 North Tenth 
Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


BE iER, DANIEL, the son of John and 

, ‘la, ‘an grandson of Sarah Wolfgang i 
is about thirty-five years old and is probably 
working in a mine or on a railread Hie was 
last heard of in Pottsville, Pennsylvania. A 
friend would be glad to have his present address 
W. ©. C., care of this magazine. 


Be’ EN, THOMAS L, 
J he was working for Armour’s 
pany, and was last heard of in Kansas City, 
Missouri. He is about five feet eleven inches 
and a half tall, has light chestnut hair and 
blue eyes. The fingers of his right hand have 
been cut off at the first joint. Any information 
will be thankfully received by his anxious father, 
T. Bowen, 1800 Orleans Street, Baltimore, Mary- 
land. 


"THOMAS, MRS. 8S. §S.—TIler husband kept a 

salven in Tampa, Florida, until 1898, when 
he died.. About 1900 sbe married again, but the 
bame of her second husband is net known. Any 
information regarding her will be received as a 
“reat favor by an old friend. A. BE, Mappox, 
Kirby Hotel, Muncie, Indiana. 


About two year ago 
Packing Com- 


ELLAY, CARL He has not 
about five years. He was 
in Passaic, New Jersey. 
years old, has brown pair and 
five feet seven inches in height 
und mother will be very grateful for 
information that will help them te get in tor 
with him. JOHN BRLLAY, 130 Academy Street, 
Belleville, New Jersey. 


H* NRY, BERNARD J.—He bas been missing 

since May 22, 1914. He has dark-brown 
hair and black eyes, is five feet four inches in 
height, and weighs about one hundred and forty 
pounds. He is an electric wireman. His wife 
and three children are very anxious about him 
and will be grateful for any information. Mrs 
ANNIB Henry, 809% Union Avenue, McKees- 
port, Pennsylvania. 


been bome for 
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URNING, 
at Peterborough, 


P.—His son was placed in a home 
New York, and would like 
to find his parents, from whom he has not 
heard for ten years. When last heard from they 
were in Oneida, New York. Any one knewing 
their whereabouts please communicate with L. 
B., care of this magazine. 


GF tOVER, ROBERT HENRY.— ;-Whe n last heard 

com he was a seaman on board the Ameri- 
can liner, Lillie EB. Starbuck. Any information 
will be Seaceninted by bis mother and brother. 
Iie was last heard of in 1892. Please write to 
RicHARD GroveER, 43 Roden Street, Ilford, Essex, 
England. 


DBINKo, FERDINAND.—He left Philadelphia 

in September, 1919, and was last heard of 
in New York in November, when he tried to en- 
list in the Medical Corps. He is sixteen years 
old, tall and slender, with brown hair, and rathet 
small, prominent brown eyes. Fle has worked 
as a stenographer, and sometimes wears glasses 
Any information will be greatly appreciated by 
Docror A. CHICHEHRIO, 235 West One Hun 
dred and Twenty-niath Street, New York City. 


HUFrorp, GLENN.—Write er wire me yeu 
address. Have just heard you were here. 
Will do all I can to help you. I have some good 
news fer you. P. J. Hurrorp, 58 West One Hun- 
dred and Twenty-fifth Street, New York City 


ROSEN, JULIA and MORSIA.—They are my 
twin sisters whom I have not seen for 
twenty-eight years. They are earnestly re- 
quested to write to their b rother IieRMAN 
ResreN, 1205 Parker Street, Utica, New York. 


SWANSON er SWENDSON, GUNVEL.—H 
last heard from about nime years ag 

was then in Thor, Iowa. All efforts to find 

since that time have failed. <A friend is ¢ 

to get in touch with him, and will be 

for any ipfermation. M. THompson, 

1 Box 9. Star Prairie, Wisconsin 


‘ASTLE, ALLEN.—H« 4 
Arkansas, and when last heard of kad been 
discharged and was at Little Rock. It is theucht 
that he went from there to Alabama on govern- 
ment work. Any one knowing his whereabouts 
will do a favor by asking him to write to Pox 
281, Dayton, Texas. 


was at Camp 


LLIS, PAUL W., who used to live at Poetry 
and Chisom, Texas. If he sces this, he is 
asked to write to an old friend. If any one 
who knows his addres will send it to me I shall 
be deeply grateful for the favor. W. C. F., care 
of this magazine. 


ESTON, KATHERINE and WALTER.—Their 
daughter Louise would like to hear from 
them. She was adopted by Mrs. Wyland ina 1962 
Please write te Mrs. C. R. Leckyrr, 1029 North 
Harrison Street, Pocatelle, Idaho. 


AYDEN.—I have sever brethers and sisters, 
from whom I have not heard for several 
years, and I am very anxious to get some news 
of them. If any one knows where they are they 
will do a great favor by writing to Ira Jam: 
HAYDEN, Sibley, Iowa. 


LEACE, MORRIS EBSON, would | 
hear trom his sister, or fro 1 
Please write to him, care of 


YNN, CLAUBE, twenty-six 5 
twenty-four; and WIL MADER, 

of fair complexion and blue ey: 
last heard of in Alamegerde, 
1906, and in 1912 were report: 
sent to an erpkanage in Dallas, 
authorities of the Buckmor Home, 
that they had never heard 
mother is anxiously seeking th 
grateful te any ome who can help 
her children again. E. G., care of this 
zine 


maga- 


Missing Department 


ROLE, H. D.—His home is supposed to be in 

Phoenix, Arizona. He was last seen in the 

Canal Zone, in 1915. There is important news 
for him. G. K., care of this magazine, 


BUE R LY, ELSIDE.—He is of French descent, and 

a union coal miner; he worked near 
Pitt sbuen’, Kansas. His son has not seen him 
since he was three years old. He is now six. 
teen and would gladly receive any information 
as to his father’s whereabouts. Frank Bury, 
1601 Admiral Boulevard, Kansas City, Missouri, 


MEYER, MRS. 
- 1eard of she 
twelve years ago 

lumbus, Ohio, near the 
mation that will assist in 
member of her family, will be 
2 Ross Dow.py, 116 East Christy 
lumbus, Ohio. 


CORA EDNA.—When last 
was in Spokane or Seattle, 
Before that she lived in Co- 
courthouse. Any infor- 
finding her, or any 
appreciated by 
Street, Co- 


] OUGLAS, MARGARET.—She is Irish, hag 
dark-brown oe and blue eyes. Her par- 
ents lived in } ; I Jersey. Her old 
friend, Ethel Harris, w be glad to meet her 
again, and will be gré iteful for any assistance in 
finding her. Mrs. % YUBAN, 2703 Creston 
Avenue, Bronx, New York City, care of Mrs, 
Smythe 


RICHARD ALPHUS.—He is about 
forty years of age, five feet nine inches tall, 
and has dark hair. Me was sometimes known as 
John.” Iie was last heard from in Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, two years ago. His niece is anx- 
ious to communicate with him and will be obliged 
any one who may be kind enough to assist 
“Mrs. Darsy M. DILLON, 1110 Fifth Street, 

E., Washington, D, C, 


OSPF, 


rEDDY I have news for you, 
anxious te get in teuch with 
Currig, 85 


Broc KWELL, 

and am very 
you again. Please write to BE, C. 
Abbott Road, Buffalo. New York. 


POTTER, \ WILLIAM He is sixteen years of 
age, fiv t eight inches in height, hi 

hair ¢ blue s. and weighs about one 

dred and thirty it pounds. He was la 

of at Newpert News, Virginia, about one 

and a half ago If any one knows his pr 

address they will greatly oblige by ending 

to ARNOLD HIARRIS, 24 Chapel Street, We stfir 

Massachusetts. 


TION WANTED of my brother, NIM- 
whe was born in Stamford, 
Connecticut, between thirty-five and ferty ycars 
ago. Iso of my mother, whose maiden name 
Er. Karls She was last seen in Round 
eticut, whem IT was about ght 
remarried and 
Island \my 
efully received 
End Avenue 


[™! ORMA 
OD HORTON, 


R Conn 


A ULLIN, MICHAEL 
M Quebec, about t 
the lumber camps, 
twenty years ago in 
tall, weighs about 
plays the violin 
brether Barney 
information. PI 
2084 Delareche Stre 


Detrol t, Micl 


six feet 
and 
his 


have infermat 
whose mail 
glad to for 
r from them. » Be » % 
ndan nts of the Hecker famil} 
eks re \ named Bewers, F’. 
Della Ss le, ag the mother 














A Thief Can Change 
Anything Except His Finger Print 


Finger Prints are the only positive method of identification. 
Thousands of experts are now needed in this big new field. 


Modern ingenuity has supplied the thief with a 

thousand and one effectual ways to conceal his 
identity. Beards and wigs may alter his ~ppearance 
so that he may be totally unrecognizable. A cer- 
tain paraffine preparation injected under the skin of 
his face may cause his features to assume an en- 
tirely different aspect. A com- 
bination of collodion and iodine 
may be applied to simulate a 
scar or birthmark which may 
alter the general appearance of 
the face—in fact, a clever crook 
can change anything except his 
finger prints. 
_ Finger prints constitute the one sure means of 
identification. The tiny ridges at the ends of the 
finger never change. They may be temporarily 
obliterated through injury or accident, but they 
will grow again in the exact original form. The 
finger print is entirely distinctive—no two are alike. 
There is no chance for mistaken identity—the finger 
print furnishes positive proof; it never fails. 


Why Don’t You 
Get Into this Fascinating Game 
Thousands of men are needed in the big new 
science of finger print work. Within the last two 
years the field has grown with astonishing rapidity. 
erever and whenever it is necessary to establish 
personal identity, Finger Print Experts are needed. 
Governments, large manufacturing concerns and 
the Police departments everywhere are constantly 
Tequiring new men in this fascinating work. The 
work holds untold opportunity and the pay is big. 
Why don’t you get into this fascinating game? 


Learn this Fascinating Work 
at Home in Spare Time 


ou can master this interesting profession at home 
your spare time. We will teach you the secrets 


Be a Finger Print 
Detective 


of this big game for a nominal sum—less than 
cigar money. No man need tie himself down to the 
grinding monotony of routine work while such op- 
portunity lies before him. You don’t have to have 
a so-called “higher education” to be a big man in 
finger print work. All you need is common sense 
plus the knowledge we can give 
you. The course is compiled by 
men who are Finger Print Ex- 
perts themselves—men who have 
the advantage and background of 
personal experience. Their 
knowledge combined with your 
ambition spells success for you. 


Free Course in Secret Service 

Write for our free book on Finger Prints which 
we will be glad to send you without cost or obliga- 
tion on your part. It contains a complete descrip- 
tion of this fascinating profession and details of the 
work done by finger print experts. Find out about 
the big opportunities which are now within your 
reach, and our great offer of a Free Course in Secret 
Service Intelligence for a limited time only. Those 
who act quickly may secure the two courses for the 
price of one. Don’t delay until this offer is with- 
drawn. It may never appear again—so act quickly. 
Mail the coupon or a postal to-day! 


UNIVERSITY OF APPLIED SCIENCE 
Desk 1834 1920 Sunnyside Ave., Chicago, Illinois 
mee fy”? 
‘ 

UNIVERSITY OF APPLIED SCIENCE 
Desk 1834 1920 Sunnyside Ave., Chicago, Illinois 
Please send me without obligation on my part 
vour free Book on Finger Prints and details of 
your free Secret Service Course offer. 


hook Coupon = =—=——_ = = = 


Name 


Address 


City 





Send the Coupon and We'll 
Send You a Lachnite 


HREE THOUSAND years ago alchemists tried to 
turn base metals into gold. The more ambitious 
attempted to create a jewel to match the diamond’s 
radiance. For centuries the secret was sought in vain. 


But now, at last, one effort meets success. The 
search begun in Egypt 3000 years ago has reached 
its end in our day in a French laboratory! An ob- 
scure chemist has given the world a jewel with all 
the diamond’s fire. In heat as intense as the ter- 
rific heat of the earth’s core, where diamonds them- 
selves are formed, he has crystallized a new jewel. 
In beauty, brilliance, and color it corresponds with 
the mined gem, and it withstands the great diamond 
tests of radiance, acid, fire. 

The great diamonds of the world are few. Their 
history is a history of crime. Yet today a chemist 
has found a secret by which men can make a stone 
to rival the Koh-i-noor. It is called Lachnite. 


If You Can Tell It Froma 
Diamond—Send It Back 


If you will send your name and address on the 
coupon below, you may get this latest miracle of 


man’s invention for a genuine free trial. We will 


old Lachman Co., Dept. 1834 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


me prepaid an Ring on ten days’ free trial. When it comes 
deposit $4.75 with the postman. After ten days I will either 
the ring or send you $2.50 a month until the balance is paid 
ost to me $18.75. If I return the ring you will refund my $4.75 
liately. J enclose my finger size. 


send you either of the rings illustrated above upon 
your simple request—without a penny down. When 
the Lachnite comes, merely deposit $4.75 with the 
postman. Then wear the jewel for 10 days as ifit 
were your own. Wear it everywhere you go. 

mit it to the most exacting tests you know. Show 
it to your friends. And then—if you or they can tell 
it from a diamond, send it back and your deposit will 
be refunded immediately. You are under no obli- 
gation to buy. 


Pay Only a Few Cents a Day 


Would you hesitate for an instant to pay $18% 
for a carat diamond? Of course you wouldn't= 
and that is the total cost of the superb Lachnites 
shown here. The Lachnite in the lady’s ring weighs 


about a carat—in the man’s, a trifle less. Both are 
set in solid gold and cut by the master diamond 
cutters of Europe. And you may pay this low price 
at the rate of $2.50 a month—a trifle more than8 
cents a day. Less than a day’s carfare to owné 
jewel with all a diamond’s fiery loveliness! 


Send the Coupon 
Without a Penny Down 


Just put your name and address on the coupot 
and tell us which ring you prefer. Either one WH 
be sent with the distinct understanding that youcaa 
return it if you can tell it from a diamond. Please 
be sure to send your finger size. To get it cut@ 
strip of paper that will just meet around the 

dle knuckle of your ring finger. Send the coupom 
now —and not a penny in cash! 


HAROLD LACHMAN COMPANY 
Dept. 1834, 12 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago, lik) 





